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BEHIND THIS 
GIANT RAM-THE 


NDER sensitive control, the giant 
ram of this 500-ton hydraulic 
press moves down, takes hold and 
gives a mighty shove. A piece of hard 
metal is drawn into shape. 

Back of this big push is the smooth 
flowing power of oil, pumped under 
pressure into the space above the 
piston (shown in bright red). This oil 
must retain its fluidity and freedom 
from deposits over long periods and 
must form strong films to protect 
vital parts from wear. 


For big presses like this, and all 
other machinery in your plant, Socony- 
Vacuum has special Gargoyle Oils 
with the stability, lubricity and cor- 
rect body for the jobs to be done. 


Utmost machine efficiency— 
through Correct Lubrication—is the 
business of the Socony-Vacuum rep- 
resentative who visits your plant. 
He’s backed by our 78 years’ experi- 
ence. He can help you obtain more 
continuous production at low operat- 
ing costs for greater net profits. 
SOCONY-VACUUM OIL CO., INC. 
Standard Oil of N. Y. Div. - White Star Div. 
Lubrite Div. - Chicago Div. - White Eagle 


Div. - Wadhams Div. - Magnolia Petroleum 
Co. + General Petroleum Corp. of California. 


TO HELP MAINTAIN CAPACITY 
PRODUCTION, CALL IN 


SOCONY-VACUUM 
arson, GPO Cunit™ 
wim Be 
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tayon underwear for truck tires 


fam typical example of B. F. Goodrich development in rubber 


G truck tires traveling at high 
speeds under heavy loads have 
had a tendency to overheat. 
ts get hotter than boiling water, 
' reach a temperature of 300°, 
; imes even burst into flame. Yet 
peratures over 240° are dangerous, 
tires to bruise easily, often to 

W Out. 


Prdinary tire fabric is woven with 


. 


Fads criss-crossing the cords. Under 
i the threads saw against the cords 
Cords rub against each other, 
ing more heat to be generated. 
F. Goodrich engineers developed 
thod for making cord fabric with- 


out any cross threads! Each cord as 
it comes from the creel room shown 
in the picture is dipped in rubber and 
then evenly spaced, 34 to the inch, 
made into a sheet of rubber-covered 
fabric. Cords just can’t touch each 
other. 

But with synthetic rubber, even 
this did not solve the overheating 
problem. Synthetics get hotter than 
crude rubber. It was known that tires 
made with rayon cord ran cooler. So 
B. F. Goodrich men went to work, 
overcame the problems of controlling 
moisture content, elasticity and stretch 
in rayon cord, developed a way to 


make rayon cord fabric without any 
cross threads. 

No other tires are made in this way 
—using rayon cord fabric without 
cross threads. But all B. F. Goodrich 
large-size truck tires are made by this 
new process, They are less susceptible 
to bruises and blow-outs. They use 
less rubber but actually last longer. 

B. F. Goodrich research like this is 
constantly improving not only truck 
tires but tires for passenger cars, air- 
planes, farm and industrial equipment. 
The B. F. Goodrich Company, Akron, 
Ohio. 


B.F. Goodrich 
Truck & Bus Tires 
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ENEMIES 
OF RUBBER 


Reprene 


9 MPROVEMENTS, never possible 
with natural rubber, are now incorpo- 
rated in Republic industrial belts. Now, 
these rubber belts are resistant to oil 
and grease, also resistant to high exter- 
nal and internal temperatures, and will 
give longer and more economical ser- 
vice—better than before. The Reprene 
label identifies for you these extra-qual- 
ity products. 

While natural rubber deteriorates 
from contact with oil and grease, cer- 
tain synthetic rubbers are highly resis- 
tant. From these, Republic technicians 
have developed scientific compounds 
that give greater service in power trans- 
mission, conveyor and elevator Reprene 
belts. Consult your Republic Distribu- 
tor on economical applications of Re- 


prene belts. e er 


REPUBLIC RUBBER 


DIVISION 


LEE RUBBER & TIRE CORPORATION 
YOUNGSTOWN 1, OHIO 


' 
REPUBLIC INDUSTRIAL PRODUCTS 
YOUNGSTOWN, O. 
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LEE DELUXE TIRES AND TUBES 
CONSHOHOCKEN, PA. 
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ASHINGTON BULLETIN 


hack Estimates Revised 


y,sinessmen can no longer count on 
49% V-E Day cutback in military 
«s that officials forecast last summer. 
itary developments have changed 
icture since then. Army and Navy 
yrement Officers now are busy re- 
ng their estimates of how much they 
i need after Germany goes under. 
\PB isn’t yet ready to back away 
the 40% prediction. It may never 
eto. If the picture changes again, 
» still is a good chance that the 
call cut in war production will 
h 40%, perhaps even more. But 
ny officers now say there is an equally 
nd chance that the cut may be closer 
20% than 40%. 


eduction Boost in the Wind 


Part of the talk about cutting sched- 
only a little—if at all—after V-E 
y isa natural offshoot of the intensi- 
drive to step up war production in 
critical lines. Part of it also has a 
pre solid foundation in the present 
itary situation. 

The military hasn’t notified WPB 
, but a big boost in production 


edules for the Pacific war is in the ‘ 


nd. Recent operations have been 
ewing up munitions at a terrific rate. 
ring our first two months on Saipan, 
instance, we moved in more freight 
pn the port of San Francisco handled 
the entire year of 1940. Big as the 
hitary’s supply schedules are, they 
en't been big enough to keep this 
¢ indefinitely. 


ead of the Timetable 


Japanese advances in China and the 
ure of the Chinese military machine 
ll have their repercussions on U. S. 
oduction schedules. Predictions of a 
% cut after victory in Europe were 
don the assumption that fighting in 
¢ Pacific would run about a year or 18 
onths longer and that the Chinese 
y would do a good part of the work. 
this assumption doesn’t pan out, the 
S. will have to set up a new and 
beer production budget for the Pacific. 
The isand-by-dsland advance toward 
pan is running ahead of its timetable, 
t this also spells bigger production 
edules, Material consumption is 
tpping up faster than the original 
ans allowed Ships and munitions 
boked for production next spring are 
ded immediately. 
WPB hasn’t figured out yet just what 
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a boost in production goals for the Pa- 
cific would do to its _ for relaxing 
controls after V-E Day. The whole 
V-E_ Day plan, still locked at midweek 
in Chairman J. A. Krug’s safe, is based 
on the idea that after victory in Europe 
there will be enough materials and fa- 
cilities to give business its head with- 
out endangering war production. 

It is rule of thumb that the smaller 
the military cuts, the smaller the 
amount of materials that will be freed, 
and the fewer the controls that can be 
dropped. 


e 
Stettinius—Goodwill Choice 


Chief factor in President Roosevelt's 
nomination of Edward R. Stettinius, 
Jr., as Secretary of State to succeed 
Cordell Hull was his desire to take 
practical advantage of congressional, 
Republican, and conservative goodwill 
generally toward the Dumbarton Oaks 
proposals built up by the Administra- 
tion and Hull. 

Stettinius’ appointment gives a con- 
tinuity to a policy of international col- 
laboration developed since Hull's visit 
to Moscow in October, 1943. Stettinius 
as Under Secretary since September, 


_ 1943, is identified with development of 


that policy. He has conferred often 
with foreign representatives and has 


Forty-four-year-old Edward R. Stet- 
tinius, Jr., got the call as Secretary of 
State because he had no enemies. 


made no enemies in the Senate, whose 
vote will determine this country’s post- 
war role. ; 


Reorganization Job 


Stettinius will be a docile follower 
of whatever Roosevelt proposes in ma- 
jor policy, but he will try to reorganize 
the administration of the State Dept 
and bring it to a closer understanding 
of popular sentiment. Until the Presi 
dent put the proposition to him directly 
on Nov. 27, Stettinius had indicated h« 
would turn down such an appointment 
because he wanted to return to U. S 
Steel as soon as the war would permit 

The overwhelming tactical need for a 
Secretary of State st would arouse no 
animosities in the Senate or in strong 
civilian groups caused Roosevelt to pass 
over other suggested possibilities like 
James F. Byrnes, who would have an- 
gered the C.1.O. Political Action Com- 
mittee; John Winant, former Republi- 
can, who might lack authority in dealing 
with recalcitrant Democrats; Sen. Joseph 
Ball, still at odds with a large segment 
of the Republican Party because of his 
campaign revolt; and Vice-President 
Henry Wallace, who lacks influence at 
the Capitol. 

we 
Tax Concession Is Likely 


Corporations stand a good chance of 
getting one tax concession from the next 
Congress if they push for it. The ‘T'reas- 
ury has pot os § its plan for permitting 
corporations to offset against current 
tax payments their anticipated refunds 
under the tax law’s carryback provisions. 
This was first presented in the Treas- 
ury’s suggestions for the 1943 revenuc 
bill but got lost in the shuffle. Now the 
Treasury is ready to give Congress an- 
other sales talk if it can get a hearing. 

The plan, as it now stands, would 
work like this: A corporation that had 
its war contracts canceled early in 1945 
and expected to be eligible for a refund 
at the end of the year would file an esti- 
mate of the anticipated carryback as 
soon as it could make a guess. Then, it 
would figure out the probable refund 
and offset this against payments of the 
tax on 1944 income (which fall due 
during 1945). When the final figures 
for 1945 were in, the corporation would 
file a complete return and adjust for 
any differences between it and the esti- 
mate. 

The big advantage of the plan is that 
corporations eligible for a ae would 
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MORE THAN MACHINES 
WILL BE 


asoline. f POST-WAR PURCHASER will expect ah 
better £ ally better automobile than his presq 7 
machine, That means more than refineme iy: 


in body design, new accessories or featy ded 
It calls for better engines— engines that y Vage: 
get more work from each gallon of gasilittt risec 


The basis for this fundamental improveneam wit 
already exists. It lies in the development Hp " 
automotive engines to take full advantage 
the greatly improved gasoline which the pet 
leum industry will produce. For as war nee Stu 
end, the high-octane components now beij 
produced by refiners for use in military gasiipe (I 
line will find their way into civilian gasolinf 0. 1 


The opportunity that exists for substanti 
improvements in engine performance beca 
of better fuels is by no means limited to pa 
senger car engines. There is an equal oppa.. , 
tunity in the commercial field as well. nt 


Greater engine efficiency may take the fo 
of increased mileage, better performance or 
combination of both.{In the long run, ti 
will be decided largely by economic factot 
But no matter which way the trend goes, 1 
question of “How can we best utilize p 
war gasoline?” will likely be both the No. 
problem and the No. 1 opportunity of 
automotive designer. 


ETHYL CORPORATIO 
Chrysler Building, New York City on 


Manufacturer of Ethyl fluid, used by © 
oil companies to improve the antiknock <= 


quality of aviation and motor gasoline. NS 
no’ 
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Wartime progress by America's petroleum industry hes paved 
the way for fundamental progress in post-war aut bil gine design. 
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je to use their tax reserves imme- 
iy in order to meet reconversion 
* 


tle Pay Demand Heard 


1. National War Labor Board has 
4 formal consideration of the de- 
4c of the C.1.0. Textile Workers 
on for a 60¢-an-hour minimum wage 
thern and southern cotton mills. 
ye the board rejected the related 
ond of the C.1.0. Steelworkers for 
nination of geographical wage differ- 
als, it will not wipe out completely 
north-south textile differentials, 
» under the guise of adjusting sub- 


dard wages. 

tion is that the board will 
{ up by raising minimums about 
an hour on the average, boosting 
then minimums from 474¢ (or be- 
) to 55¢, and boosting the northern 
s from 52¢ (or more) to the de- 


nded 60¢. 

Wages above the 55¢-60¢ level will 
raised to preserve bracket differen- 
s, with the increase tapering off as 


o€és Up. 


itage e 
PB Study Guaranteed Wage 
y beig 


The demand for a guaranteed annual 
pe (BW—Nov.11’44,p98) which the 
O. unveiled with much fanfare more 
a year ago will be turned over to a 
idential commission without power 
issue any orders on the subject. 

This commission, which the National 
ar Labor Board proposed in handing 
wn the steel ce decision (page 16), 
xpected to e a lengthy study of 
sting guaranteed annual wage plans 
1 the possibility of their continued 
lopment in industry. 

The commission’s activities will main- 
pressure on the steel and automo- 
e industries to adjust their production 
edules to stabilize employment as 
as possible, even though its eventual 
ommendations will not carry enough 
ight to put employment guarantees 
0 labor contracts for some time. 


a 
path Knell for FCC Hearings 


Finis to the two-year congressional 
estigation of the Federal Communi- 
ions Commission was written this 
¢k when the Administration suc- 
‘ded in closing the door on the House 
estigating committee’s hearings on 
e sale, in 1940, of station WMCA, 


oO 


— 


Ast id 
S/T 
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New York City, by Donald Flamm, 
veteran showman, to Edward J. Noble, 
now chairman of the Blue Network and 
former Under Secretary of Commerce 
(BW—Aug.7’43,p178). 

The next Congress will go to work 
on overhauling the antiquated radio act 
of 1927, but with little prospect of more 
fireworks now that the contentious 
James Lawrence Fly, who recently tre- 
signed as FCC’s chairman, is out of the 
picture. 


* 
War Manpower Needs Recast 


Manpower authorities have finally 
screened war manpower requirements 
down to 90,000, a figure that they say 
represents the “supercritical needs” of 
“top must” programs. Actually 90,000 


more nearly represents their target than 
much higher estimates that have been 
circulated for weeks. The figure does 
not include, however, the new demand 
for more than 60,000 small arms am- 
munition workers (page 17). 


* 
Fewer Cigarette Cartons 


Congressional investigation of the 
cigarette shortage (page 21) probably 
will find the cause in overconsumption 
and lack of cartons. Lack of cartons and 
shipping space have been hampering 
distribution to troops overseas. 

Americans smoked 172,000,000,000 
cigarettes in 1939, 257,000,000,000 in 
1943. This year 250,000,000,000 are 
available, but the demand is for several 
billions more. Manufacturers just can’t 


Retiring Congress Has 


This Congress will end its working 
life with the Christmas holidays. In 
the next two weeks, the only impor- 
tant measures practically certain to 
pass are: 

(1) Extension of the war powers 
act, which expires Dec. 31, practi- 
cally intact. if there had been more 
time, some strings might have been 
tied to this law. That’s why Ad- 
ministration leaders on Capitol Hill 
held it back. 

(2) Restoration of crop insurance, 
to which there is no partisan oppo- 
sition. 

(3) The $1,500,000,000 federal- 
aid road bill, carrying authorizations 
for a three-year Waser 
e@ Waterways Bill Possible—The $1,- 
000,000,000 flood control bill may 
get through, but has been delayed by 
the ruckus over creation of a Mis- 
souri Valley Authority along Tennes- 
see Valley Authority lines (BW— 
Nov.18°44,p20), the St. Lawrence 
project, and government sale of 
power. In any case, the Missouri and 
St. Lawrence issues will not be set- 
tled by this legislation. 

The $500,000,000 river and har- 
bor development bill possibly may 
pass, but bitter fights over particular 
projects are holding it up. 

It’s a pure gamble whether legisla- 
tion to hold the social security pay- 
roll at 1% will reach final enactment. 
If passed, President Roosevelt is cer- 
tain to veto it, and it’s doubtful 
whether the veto could be overrid- 


Short Docket 


den. In this event, the rate will rise 
automatically to 2% Jan. 1 unless 
there’s time for a compromise at, say, 
14%. , 

Repeal of so-called land nt 

preferential rail freight rates to the 
overnment (BW—Mar.25’44,p19) 
as a fair chance. 
@ To Eschew Controversies—Some 
New Dealers and others who have 
predicted that Roosevelt’s reelection 
is the signal for a strong New Deal 
offensive are looking to the President 
to smack the incoming Congress 
with a broad legislative program of 
social reform measures. But there's 
no evidence that Roosevelt expects to 
pull anything new out of the hat. 

On the contrary, he is seeking to 
avoid controversy on domestic issues 
which would tend to alienate sup- 
port for his program of U. S. par- 
ticipation in international coopera- 
tion. 

Only if and when the U. S. econ- 
omy shows signs of swinging into 
another depression will Roosevelt act, 
and even then, unless pressured by a 
vast army of unemployed, he is not 
likely to propose more than the re- 
sumption of heavy government 
spending for public works and relief. 
e Merely an Extension—Expansion 
of social security, raising the national 
minimum wage, nationalization of 
unemployment insurance merely rep- 
resent an extension of the original’ 
New Deal, don’t constitute new radi- 
cal doctrines. 


We know the 
answer to this one 


lf sometimes tenants complain about not 
enough heat...Lf other times they’re an- 
noyed at too much heat... If your fuel 
bill has shown a decided increase...there’s 
only one answer: Your heating system 


needs control. 


A Websterautomatically-controlledSteam 
Heating System will assure even heat in 
every room, regardless of exposure or out- 
side temperature. No overheating ... No 
underheating... No costly waste of ra- 
tioned fuel. 


In the Webster Moderator System, there 
are just four control elements—an Out- 
door Thermostat, a Main Steam Control 
Valve, a Manual Variator and a Pressure 
Control Cabinet. These controls are an 
integral part of the Webster System—as- 
suring the highest expression of comfort 
and economy in modern steam heating. 


More Heat with Less Fuel 


Actual surveys made by Webster Engi- 
neers show that seven out of ten large 
buildings in America (many less than ten 
years old) can get up to 33 per cent more 
heat out of the fuel consumed. 


We'll let you be the judge... Send for 
our free booklet, “Performance Facts”, 
and read case studies of 268 modern steam 
heating installations in commercial and 
institutional buildings. Shows savings in 
dollars and cents. Can we help you? 
Address Dept: BW-12. 


The Webster Outdoor Thermostat 
automatically changes heating rate 
when outdoor temperature changes. 
WARREN WEBSTER & CO., Camden, N. J. 
Pioneers of the Vacuum System of Steam Heating 
Representatives in en om Cities : : Est. 
In Canada, Darling Brothers 
Fuel 
Slt 
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oe pace with this terrific demand. 
obacco sag ps8 is up 35%, but 
at present there is only an 18 months’ 
supply of leaf on hand, the House Agri- 
culture Committee was informed. 


7 6 
OPA Loses Pricing Dispute 


War Food Administration has won out 
over OPA in a dispute over fresh fruit 
and vegetable pricing. Economic Sta- 
bilization Director Fred M. Vinson has 
ordered OPA to revise its regulation so 
that wholesalers will add their margins 
to actual costs instead of to the previ- 
ous seller’s ceiling price, as at present. 

OPA still has a trump card in its 
ability to postpone the day. It took 
nearly a year to work out the existing 
ceilings on fresh vegetables. Officials 
figure that it will take at least six 
months to revise them in line with Vin- 
son’s order. 

The new pricing method results from 
WFA’s complaint that wholesalers have 
forced growers below ceilings on plenti- 
ful crops, pocketing the difference be- 
tween actual costs and legal ceilings. 
OPA says the new formula will wreck 
the present basing-point system which 
results in uniform wholesale prices for 
large areas of the country. Uniform 
wholesale prices, in turn, make possible 
the community pricing program at the 
retail level—and community pricing is 
OPA’s most successful device for Hold- 
ing the line on food. 


we 
Capital Gains (and Losses) 


Washington politicoes are much 
amused by the following notice which 
the Hotel Roosevelt, New York City, 
has posted in some of its rooms: “This 


- room has been released recently by the 


Republican national headquarters. Its 
condition and appointments are not 
up to Roosevelt standards, because an 
acute demand for accommodations has 
prevented refurnishing.” 


—Business W eek’s 
Washington Buteau 


THE COVER 


To Chicago air conference photog- 
taphers and to Britain’s fascinated Min- 
ister for Civil Aviation, U. S. Assistant 
Secretary of State Adolf A. Berle seemed 
to be in a quandary between the pipe 
in his right hand and the cigarette in 
his left. The conference itself seemed 
to be in a quandary between British 
and American ideas on postwar com- 
mercial policy. The fundamental dif- 
ferences revealed at Chicago (page 111) 
are highly important to business for 
they will confront all the other interna- 
tional conferences. 


PRECISION PARTAHE 


ACCURATE TuBi 
STARTS HERE 


Dangerous errors in instrument readi 
can be caused by irregularities op 
inside surface of tubing. Ace prj 
ground steel mandrels help keep 
surface accurate in all kinds of g 
fibre, rubber, and plastic tubes. 


The Ace battery of centerless gring 
offers economies in the production 
mandrels from .030” to 6.00” in diane 
and in lengths up to 20 feet. Diameter 
held within .0005”. They are rowd 
within .0002”. And Ace can hold ¢} 
even closer where necessary. 


Ace offers manufacturers today a 
plete service for producing small parts 
assemblies. Here under one roof js 
modern equipment, the ability to dof 
accurate work involving stamping, 
chining, heat-treating, or grinding. % 
blueprint, sketch, or sample for quotat 


CURRENT CAPACITY 
AVAILABLE 


CYLINDRICAL GRINDING—\ultipl: 
banks of widely varying inter 
and external cylindrical grinders ar 
available for outside diameters w 
to 12” by 24” between centers ... 
and inside diameters as small 
1%,” or as large as 4” by 234” loy 


THREAD GRrinopinc—Our battery ¢ 
Ex-Cell-O Thread Grinders equip 
us to give you tolerances of .(00I" 
on all Standard V Threads, Acme 
and Square Threads, and on singé 
or multiple leads. All sizes up to 5’ 
diameter with threads 8” long, « 
parts up to 20” between centers. 


i? 
“= 


ACE MANUFACTURING CORPORA 
for Precision Parts 


ad 


1211 E. ERIE AVE., PHILADELPHIA 24, 9 
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The Army, pounding the home front on war production programs that necd 
about 300,000 more workers, might look under the bed. 

For many months, the Army has been about 300,000 over its personnel 
goal of 7,700,000. This, officially, is the replacement reserve, the cushion 
between inductions and the effect of losses and musterings out. 

The Army can’t let the 300,000 men, or any major group of them, go. 
But if the pool had been accumulated more gradually, fewer critical areas in 
the war production effort would have developed. 

This situation, more than any talk of early victory and reconversion, is 
accountable for the soft spots on the production line. 

e 
Liberal dismissal pay (based on length of service and chargeable to the 
government in termination of war contracts) could go a long way toward 
stopping men from leaving war jobs for poorer-paid but surer civilian work. 
7 
lf Germany can continue stiff resistance for a period of months, there still 
are chances of a new draft crisis (BVW/—Oct.28'44 p9). 

Army casualties from the invasion of France to Oct. 28 amounted to 
258,679. Of these, 172,000 were wounded and 68,000 have returned to 
duty. Thus the Army’s effective strength has been reduced about 190,000 
men in this period, or about 40,000 a month. 

Selective Service inducts about 60,000 youths turning 18 years old 
each month. Though the Navy takes part of these, inductions should pretty 
well replace battle losses. 

However, Army “‘separations’’ number about 30,000 a month (and 
here there is some duplication, for this total includes killed which are allowed 
for in the foregoing figures on battle casualties). 

All in all, there would appear to be little reason for an increased draft, 
considering that Army personnel is 300,000 over estimated needs. If, how- 
ever, Army should refuse to let this 300,000 replacement pool shrink as it is 
drawn upon, draft calls might have to go up. 

° 
Changing nature of military operations brings some bewildering shifts in the 
requirements of the armed forces. 

This was demonstrated by the whopping ir:creases in the heavy artillery 
ammunition and big truck programs early this year. Now it has been 
emphasized once again in small arms ammunition (page 17). 

Small ammunition was one of the first munitions programs to feel deep 
cutbacks. Now 75,000 more workers are needed for stepped-up output. 

The same sort of shift might be experienced in the Army’s demand for 
troops. With about 5,000,000 men overseas—and with shipping available 
to send more abroad rapidly—the generals could conceivably decide that 
even the present strength of 8,000,000 should be augmented. 

That‘s why essential industry can’t figure its workers draft-proof. 

@ 
The easier situation in copper will be at least temporarily reversed by the 
unexpected increase in needs for small arms ammunition. 

e 
Opposition by the armed services to publication of the War Production 
Board’s plan for removal of most controls after V-E Day seems to have 
stymied the whole business for the moment. 

However, the nonferrous metal people hear that just about all the big- 
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trol order on lead would cause considerable surprise. Supplies have occa- 
DECEMBER 2, 1944 sioned little concern for a long time; in fact, substitution of lead for less 
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plentiful metals in many types of products has been permitted right along. St 
Nevertheless, it is true that lead consumption has been high—about . 
70,000 tons a month. This exceeds domestic output, and the trade believes a BI 
stockpile once totaling 270,000 tons is down to about 115,000. : 
There is this consolation. Retention of controls on lead would mean 
relatively little because the WPB restrictions are very lenient. TRA 
: P 
There is a squeeze in quicksilver. The price went into a tailspin when the M 
government pulled out its supports last winter (BW—Jan.22’44,p10). Re- : 
cently, however, there has been a fairly substantial rally. 
The price, which dropped from above $190 a flask to below $100, has PRI 
risen to around $125, and here’s the story behind the rise. s 
Metals Reserve Co. has a stockpile of high-priced quicksilver. It isn’t D 
anxious to sell at sacrifice prices. Meanwhile, there has been a quickening bs 
demand for mercurials which finds supply scanty. iC 
° i 
This is a good time for management to reappraise collective bargaining— C 
before the time that postwar union contracts have to be written. - 
As the name collective bargaining implies, this need not be a one-way FIN 


affair in which the unions make all the demands and managements simply 
resist on all counts. ; 
Crystallize your ideas, determine your bargaining points. I 
For example, some businessmen have proposed changes in incentive- : 
pay systems to counter employees’ demands for higher wages or for freezing 
wartime base pay. BA 
Others have agreed to keep maintenance of membership but only by 
winning something in exchange. 
° § 
Incentive-pay plans can be used as a means of cutting costs after V-E Day— 
pay a little more to get substantially more production. (And who won’t need 
to cut costs during reconversion, what with high wage rates still in force 
along with price ceilings?) 


Unions will call this a speed-up (or worse). Yet government, manage- 
ment, and labor are committed to the principle of full employment. _— 

Obviously the way to make jobs is to make more goods, and to make 
more goods there must be a market created for them, and the surest way to 
make a market is to reduce the cost to the consumer. 


Thus, in the long run, it is in labor's own interest to permit writing 
somewhat higher bogeys into incentive-pay arrangements. 
° 
It's difficult for businessmen to decide whether they should take the new 
predictions of V-E Day cutbacks running to a mere 15% to 25% any more 
seriously than they did the forecasts which circulated a few weeks ago about 
a 70% reduction in war orders. Military developments change so quickly 
that it’s hard to pin the estimates down. 


Many think that the earlier WPB figure of a 40% cut after Germany 
falls (three-quarters of it in the first two to three months) still looks good. u 
PAGE 10 They argue that war output at 60% of its present rate may suffice for Japan. 
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PRICES (Average for the week) 


Index (Moody’s, Dec. 31, 1931 = 100) 
(U.S. Bureau of Labor Statistics, Aug., = 
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90 Stocks, Price Index (Standard & Poor's Corp.)...........0eseseeeeeeees 
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95.4 94.9 
20,930 21,035 
$4,263 $5,785 


eld, - 
Excess Reserves, all member banks (Wednesday series) 1,100 
Total Federal Reserve Credit Outstanding (Wednesday series) 19,341 


* Preliminary, week ended November 25th. 
$ Ceiling fixed by government. 
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Great Events in the: History of... 
COMMUNICATIONS! 


The Telephone Talks! “Mr. Watson, come here, I want you!” 
This sentence, spoken by Alexander Graham Bell in his Boston 
workshop on March 10, 1876, to summon his assistant, was the 
first ever transmitted by telephone. This great event led to the 
founding of the Bell Telephone System—for which Western 
Electric has been the manufacturer since 1882. 


Even BEFORE the first of these historic events, Western 
Electric—founded in 1869—was making electrical com- 
munications equipment. 

The Company’s work as maker of Bell Telephone 
apparatus since 1882 has led to many other sound-trans- 
mission products which enrich your life. Radio in all its 
forms—talking picture equipment—train dispatching 
equipment—public address systems—hearing aids—all 
owe much to the pioneering work of Western Electric. 

This year—as the Company marks its 75th Anni- 
versary— Western Electric is the nation’s largest pro- 
ducer of electronic and communications equipment to 
speed victory. 


During the 6th War Loan Drive, buy more Bonds than ever! 


ast MMIVERS 45, 


Western Electric 


(M PEACE...SQURCE OF SUPPLY FOR THE BELL SYSTEM. 
1M WAR,,.ARSENAL OF COMMUNICATIONS EQUIPMENT. 


The Telephone Spans the Continent! On January 25, 1915, Mr. Bell 
in New York, once more talked to Mr. Watson, this time in 
San Francisco, on a momentous occasion—the opening of tele- 
phone service across America. This was made possible by Western 
Electric vacuum tube repeaters—first of many millions made for 
the Bell System. 


>i 
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Radio Telephone Spans the Atlantic! Just before dawn on October 
21, 1915, the first spoken words crossed the Atlantic—transmitted 
from Arlington, Ve. and received in Paris by Western Electric 
radio telephone. Out of this pioneering came world-wide telephooy 
—broadcasting—aviation, marine and police radio. 
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urplus Disposal Faces Trouble 


President’s nominations for new board get cool reception 
Capitol Hill, thus complicating a difficult wartime job. Congress 
n't rush to cooperate by clarifying the complex law. 


than a week after their nomi- 
the proposed members of the 
lus Property Board are hav- 
touble with Congress. This is a 
j omen. Taking it in connection 
, other storm signals, experts fear 
the whole surplus disposal program 
bog down. 
‘westions Unanswered—Selection of 
new board hasn’t cleared up the 
stions surrounding the slowly form- 
plans for disposing of government- 
ed surpluses. Instead, it has further 
plicated the situation. As things 
now, it will be three or four months, 
haps more, before businessmen will 
much more about the details of 
lus disposal than they do now. 
he two nominations that President 
psevelt sent to the Senate last week— 
bert A. Hurley, former governor of 
necticut, and Edward H. Heller, 
Francisco financier who is now an 
ay finance officer—met with a cool re- 
non. The Military Affairs Commit- 
decided to hold hearings on their 
ifcations, beginning Dec. 1. 
mpaign Material-Republican con- 
ssmen, thriftily laying away campaign 
tial for the 1946 elections, are 


nree men facing trouble: white-haired Sen. Guy M. 
illette, Lt. Col. Edward Heller, and Connecticut's 


using the nominations as a springboard 
for a general attack on the Admuinistra- 
tion’s handling of surplus disposal. 

But entirely apart from partisan Re- 
publican reaction, there is dismay that 
Roosevelt apparently permitted political 
considerations to influence appoint- 
ments to two posts of vital importance 
in shifting industry from wartime to 
peacetime operations. Hurley is a Dem- 
ocratic national committeeman and a 
friend of Harry Hopkins since early 
WPB days. Heller's wife is a Demo- 
cratic national committeewoman fron? 
California, and he is a relative of Treas- 
ury pee ig A Henry Morgenthau’s 
wife. Heller formerly was a partner in 
Schwabacher & Co., San Francisco 
brokerage house, and formerly a director 
of the Wells Fargo Bank & Union 
Trust Co. 

@ Nomination Is Delayed—Sen. Guy M. 
Gillette of lowa is slated for the remain- 
ing spot on the three-man board. He 
is generally acceptable to congressmen, 
but his nomination has been delayed 
by the rule that a sitting Senator can- 
not take an office created by Congress 
during his term. Gillette, a middle-of- 
the-road Democrat, was defeated in 
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the last election. He probably will not 
take office on the board until Congress 
turns over next January. 

One reason for the congressional rum- 

pus over the nominations is Hurley's 
connection with the Narragansett Ma- 
chine Co., Pawtucket, R. I. Last Sep- 
tember, the Military Affairs Committee 
raked the War Dept. over the coals for 
developing the company and giving it 
financial support. At the same time, 
the committee took a shot at Hurley, 
a vice-president of the company, com- 
menting that “evidence indicated that 
Hurley spent as little as one day a week 
at the plant and had no specific duties,” 
although he drew a $12,000 a year 
salary. 
@ Difficult Decision—Almost any nomi- 
nations to the board would have come 
in for criticism, however. Since Con- 
gress passed the law creating the board 
(BW—Sep.23’44,p7), various interests— 
both inside and outside the Administra- 
tion—have been jockeying for a place 
on it. A three-man board isn’t big 
enough to give all the pressure groups a 
representative. Hence, Roosevelt was 
forced into a corner where almost any 
appointments were bound to bring pro- 
tests. 

The Hurley-Heller-Gillette slate is 
essentially a compromise. When all the 
dust has settled, Congress probably will 
confirm it. But that will be the begin- 
ning of the board’s troubles, not the 
end. 

@ Rules Are Complicated—The first— 
and in many ways the toughest—job that 


former Governor Robert A. Hurley, named to Surplus 
Property Board. Their confirmation would be just a starter. 


the board has to tackle will be working 
out plans for complying with the in- 
structions the law lays out. The Surplus 
Property Act sets up an elaborate series 
of preferences—for veterans, state and 
local governments, tax supported insti- 
tutions, small business, former owners 
of government-hel? land. 

On top of that, it imposes a com- 

plicated set of restrictions—for example 
cotton and woolen goods cannot be 
sold without the written approval of 
the War Food Administrator; proposed 
sales of property worth more than 
$1,000,000 must be tted to the 
Attorney General as much as 90 days in 
advance. 
@ Clarification Needed—Ever since the 
law was passed, last September, ex- 
perts have assumed that sooner or later 
the new board would have to go to Con- 
gress to get these conflicting restric- 
tions clarified and trimmed down. There 
are something like 200,000 local govern- 
ment agencies, institutions, and the like, 
all presumably eligible for preference 
under the law. 

After the war, there will be about 
11,000,000 veterans. The number of 
small businesses is limited only by the 
elastic powers of definition of Mau 
Maverick, chairman of Smaller War 
Plants Corp. — to the experts, 
giving preference to all of these would 
stalemate surplus disposal operations. 

e Two Strikes pr tee strong-minded 
board with prestige in Congress prob- 
ably would «succeed in getting the act 
amended so that it could put surplus 
disposal on what it considered a work- 
able basis. The new board, starting on 
the defensive, has two strikes against 
it already. Unless the members develop 
some very positive convictions and ar- 
gue them convincingly, their chances of 


getting the law thoroughly revised are 
slim. 


In any case, it is now too late to 

make (<9 to this Congress. That 
means that amendments to the surplus 
disposal law can’t go through until late 
winter, at the earliest. 
@SWPA Staff Is Reduced—The new 
board also can expect trouble as soon as 
it starts to build up a staff. At present, 
a disposal is being handled by 
William L. Clayton’s Surplus War 
Property Administration, which was set 
up under executive order. Clayton’s 
smal] staff has shrunk almost to the 
ner wn point since Congress passed 
the Surplus Property Act. Clayton and 
most of his remaining top assistants 
will leave as soon as the board members 
can take hold. 

Meanwhile, surpluses are accumulat- 
ing steadily. Disposal agencies now have 
more than $500,000,000 worth of sur- 
plus goods on hand (valued at cost). 
Owning agencies have something like 
$700,060,000 more in the process of 
screening or held in standby. 
© Big Job Ahead—And all this is only re- 
hearsal for the big disposal job which 
will come at the end of the war. Then, 
the Surplus Property Board will have to 
supervise disposal of $5,000,000,000 to 
$10,000,000,000 in industrial facilities 
and perhaps $15,000,000,000 in com- 
modities of various sorts. 

In some lines, surpluses already are 
big enough to break the market. The 
Procurement Division of the Treasury, 
disposal agency for consumer goods, 
now is wrestling with the problem of 
surgical goods, some of the items repre- 
senting six months’ to a year’s normal 
production. So far, it has holding 
the greater part of them back while it 
talks things over with the industry. 


After eleven months of wrangli 
the National War Labor Board split 
three ways, has finally issned an 
award in the now-famous steel 
case. Important far beyond the steel 
industry use it presages a wide 
application of the principles which 

e decision promulgates, the central 
fact for em ee is that the Little 
Steel onaae still governs basic wage 
rates but that new devices for in- 
creasing pay have been sanctioned. 

These devices. are: 

(1) Premium pay of 4¢ an hour 
for the first night shift and 6¢ an 
hour for the second night shift. 

(2) Elimination of intraplant 
inequalities by bringing lower paid 
workers doing similar jobs up to 


Little Steel Gets New Pay Rise Devices 


scales of higher paid workers with a 
5¢-an-hour limit on upward adijust- 
ments. 

(3) Liberalized vacation and holi- 
day schedules which, in steel, will’ 

rovide one week’s paid vacation 

t workers employed for one year 
and two weeks for those employed 
five years or more. 

In addition, NWLB has approved 
the principle of dismissal pay—the 
details to be bargained out in nego- 
tiations between employers and the 
union; upheld maintenance of mem- 
bership under the checkoff in steel 
for another year; and recommended 
that a presidential commission be 
created to study the problem of an 


annual guaranteed wage. 


Steel’s New Pay 


Union's need of a symky 
of victory may obscure its r 
attitude toward wage incre; 
until after Dec. 11. 


— who want to know y 
the National War Labor Board’ 
mentous decision in the stee! wage ¢ 
of last week end really means ay 
vised to ignore the official ex>lanaty 
which, of a interpret the py 
tion of the public members of 
board. 
@ The Only Issue—The public iq 
bers, who for all practical uy 
represent the government on \\W1j 
are pretending to have circuin\ey 
the only issue which the steel case ya 
sented. That issue was: How muc\ 
an increase in income for steelwork 
is required in order to assure continys, 
production of steel? 
At no time since Dec. 27, \%4% 
while the board conducted hearings ang 
deliberated on the case did that is 
get clearly formulated. Discussion cey 
tered on the equity, efficiency, and eq 
nomics of the Little Steel formula whic 
was the target of the C.I.0.’s atta 
But everyone concerned with the cay 
knew well that the basic question wa 
how little an increase in pay the ste 
workers would take without going a 
strike. 
e “Nothing Is Changed”—Under 
terms of the decision (box) employeg 
will get what amounts to a pay boo 
averaging betweer 6¢ and 8¢ an hou 
without (as NWLB’s public memba 
see it) altering steel’s base pay or bread 
ing the Little Steel line. 
us the board’s official explanati 
of what has happened amounts to s 
ing: “Nothing is seg, cog And Jo 
Stephens, spokesman for the steel i 
dustry, quips: “Hidden ball tricks son 
times pile up as big a score as do dit 
line plunges.” 
@ In Roosevelt’s With the ga 
ing of concessions B, save for 
iece of unfinished business, clears 
docket of the steel case. What rema 
to be done is the forwarding to I 
dent Roosevelt of a rt on wages 
the cost of living. B has decla 
it has no authority to alter the Li 
Steel formula, so it is sending rel 
documents to the White House to 
the President decide whether the 
mula must be changed. 
The question Roosevelt now fact 
the same question which was implic 
before the board: Are the concessi 
which have been granted ance 
satisfy the steelworkers or will a chat 
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e formula be necessary to prevent 


Pressure Now—First reactions to 
1 B's award may prove misleading. 
ilip Murray, president of C.1.0.’s 
od Steelworkers, hailed the decision 
t victory, and the impression 
that the union had been satis- 
But, until Dec. 11—under the 15- 
escape clause which gives union 
bers the right to resign from the 
rh). before having to maintain their 
bership for another wey auger 
izers will be busy holding mem- 
in the organization, and the union 
; the symbol of a D nei victory to 
t to, even if its officials think the 
ry is not enough. Consequently, 
determinedly the C.I.O. will press 
sevelt to break the formula oa ust 
ealed until after Dec. 11. 
fho Pays the Bill?—Meanwhile the 
try, estimating that the award will 
bout $74,000,000 a year to existing 
olls, is demanding price relief from 


st guesses are that only high-cost, 
ral firms will get much help from 
Bowles no For the most part 


gS ang 
t issy 
mM cen 


1d coolm higher wage will be borne by 
whi fl ts and taxes, 

atta 

1€ Cag 

“Bost for Bonuses 
e st 

at Plea for more small-arms 
+ unition revives proposal for 
vloveegammissal bonuses as a means of 
. Epping war workers on job. 
veal nouncement that production of 


larms ammunition must be 
bled in the next few months to 
pguard’ Gen. Dwight D. Eisen- 
er's strategic plans is being used 
A. Krug, chairman of the War 
uction Board, to revive the pro- 
for payment of dismissal bonuses 
means of keeping war workers on 


job as long as necessary. 
ta Was ~The dismissal 


s idea was advanced originally by 
ized labor and accepted enthusi- 
lly by Donald Nelson, former 
B chairman, to stem the drift of 
t from war work. Nelson finally 
cool to the idea, however, when 
onted with practical difficulties in 
ing it fairly. 
ar Mobilization Director James F. 
hes officially interred the proposal 
, prior to the elections, he indorsed 
unemployment compensation 
ents to re war workers. Con- 
, however, rejected the unemploy- 
t compensation scheme, and keep- 
war workers on the job seems des- 
i to remain a problem. 
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PORT OF DELIVERY 


Key port for final operations against 
Germany undoubtedly is Antwerp 
(above), captured intact by British 
forces. This week Prime Minister 
Churchill reported that the harbor, 
clear of mines, is receiving great cou- 
voys—bringing an endless mass of ma- 


terial necessary to guarantee the suc- 
cess of the Allied drive on the western 
front. Just how much is arriving is 
indicated by the report that two tons 
of ammunition a minute are heading 
Naziward, plus the generals’ appeal 
to American labor to stick by war 
jobs, some in reopened plants, to 
bolster disappearing stockpiles. 


@ Decision for Congress—A further 
boost to the dismissal wage proposal has 
been given by the National War Labor 
Board’s indorsement in principle of dis- 
missal wage payments to steelworkers 
fired when a plant closes down perma- 
nently (page 16). 

Krug’s plan would require congres- 
sional approval since the government 
would underwrite the additional costs. 

The plan would credit to the account 

of each worker a certain eee! of 
his monthly wage for each month that 
he remained on the job. The worker 
would receive the amount accumulated 
only if he stayed until he was officially 
let go. 
@ More Workers Needed—In advocat- 
ing the plan, Krug did not commit him- 
self on whether a dismissal wage should 
be paid to all war workers, or only to 
those who are engaged on critical pro- 
grams. 

The proposed doubling of small-arms 
ammunition production will require in- 
tensive recruitment of 77,000 workers 
in eleven or more cities, and probably 
will put the lid on spot authorization 
reconversion in those cities during re- 
cruiting drives. 

If this policy is followed every time 
the armed services call for additional 
production, the - authorization pro- 
gram may be badly crippled. This pos- 
sibility is used as an additional argu- 
ment for adoption of dismissal wages. 
If the war worker turnover rate is cut 


down by dismissal wages, the most im- 
portant objection to authorizing recon- 
versions—the diversion of manpower to 
civilian production—would be removed. 
e Figures Conflict—The ammunition 
production increase follows the pattern 
of recent increases in heavy ammunition 
and bomb production and grew out of 
the heavy expenditures on the western 
front. 

Production of small-arms ammuni- 
tion had been sharply curtailed about a 
year ago, and some plants were put in 
standby condition. A few months ago, 
some WPB officials presented figures to 
show that the nation had accumulated 
a five-year reserve supply of small arms 
ammunition. 

Krug stated last week that present 
reserves will be exhausted in a few 
months, so rapidly have present supplies 
been consumed. 


ANTICLIMAX FOR PETRILLO 


A double measure of gloom shrouds 
the delight with which James C. 
Petrillo greeted the victory of his Amer- 
ican Federation of Musicians over thie 
recording companies (BW—Noy.18'44, 
p108). 

For now the tax experts have an eye 
on the $4,000,000 a year he expects to 
amass from the flow of pennies which 
the companies will pay the union as 
royalty on each saedian that is made. 
Unions are exempt from income taxes 
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because of their nonprofit structure, 
but since the royalties amount to a share 
in the profits of the industry, congres- 
sional tax men are surveying the fund 
in a new light. 

While Petrillo was digesting that 
a the National Labor Relations 

oard cut short his jurisdictional grab 
for radio transcription turntable oper- 
ators (BW —Mar.25’44,p94)—the — so- 
called platter turners. A.F.M. has the 
platter turners at the Chicago outlets of 
the National Broadcasting Co. and the 
Blue Network, sought to extend its con- 
trol through both chains. 

But the labor board, finding that 
“neither technical nor musical skill” is 
required for playing a recording, de- 
creed that the status quo prevail. This 
means that Petrillo wil keep his Chi- 
cago platter turners, but elsewhere juris- 
diction will remain with the unaffiliated 
National Assn. of Broadcast Engineers 
& Technicians. 


WFA Plays Safe 


Food agency sets acreage 
goals as high as for 1944, but it 
counts on weather to cut yield; 
alibis are ready, if needed. 


One foot on first base. That’s the 
way War Food Administration is play- 
ing. 1945 farm production. 

‘he agency, which is charged with 
procuring the food to win the war, has 
set the acreage goals for 1945 a shade 
higher than those which, in 1944, pro- 
duced the greatest quantity of food in 
the country’s history. Meanwhile, most 
of the bigwigs are talking about what 
those acres should produce with average 
rather than bumper crop weather. 

@ The Gamble akes—If next 
year’s weather turns out to be average, 
their predictions will look good. Only 
catch would be if food failed to meet 
home and foreign relief needs, and even 
then WFA can say: “We didn’t dare in- 
crease acreages; just think of the sur- 
luses we might have had if there had 
en another big crop.” 

On the other hand, if 1945 weather 
is good and there is another bumper 
crop, surpluses can be blamed on the 
weather. Then WFA will say: “We 
didn’t dare cut acreages. We never 
would have been forgiven if we had 
wound up with shortages. If the weather 
is too bountiful, we can’t be blamed.” 
@ The Demand Factors—Most of the 
experts figure that output probably will 
drop 5%: to 10% from the 1944 level 
even — acreage goals are up about 
1% over-all—purely and simply a mat- 
ter of weather. They figure such a de- 


Washington’s experts figure the 
total amount of food produced in 
1945 will be down as much as 15% 
even though goals for acreages to be 
planted are little changed from 1944 


1945 

Commodity Goal 

Major crops (thousands of planted acres) 
EN Spa Cate cena 67,640 

SN 0's. 85'¢ aceite Matdien «bea 20,47 
NS oo rn nd iar nuendo owas 99,606 
RP RE TY RES 44,023 
| RR SE: ae 14,483 
Grain sorghums (except sirup). 16,740 
OG DN ss ecctabers svbwks 62,427 
heise «sep Vecereeribee > « 2,515? 
Soybeans (harvested for beans). 10,688 
RRS RAO Sere 5,000 
ee Ey EPL en Pee 4,000 
ES Se ern: ee epee 1,400 
EES a eee 3,100 
Patstocs, sweet .....ccces cone 829 
S Spee a 951 
I acs a tae cA ae ok oe ot 1,747 


Vegetables (thousands of planted acres) 


Commercial truck ........... 1,683 
For processing............-. 2,010 
For drying: 

SE 365 kee wha ndise ks 5° 2,340 

| Regte ty eater natiran corte aes 457 

Livestock and livestock products 

Milk prod. on farms (million 

BA)  dsccedieat deers sess 120,000 
Egg prod. on farms (million 

EP Ee oe Poe Ee) Per 3,920 


Chickens raised (million fowl) . 700 


Broilers, commercial (million 

A inns Uinnied babe +6 213 
Turkeys raised (million fowl) . . 36 
Hogs (million head)......... 90 
1 Harvested. 2 Planted. 


New Food Goals Announced by WFA 


levels. The trick is simple The 
count on the law of averages to brin, 
normal instead of bumper co, 
weather, hence lower yields than ; 
lush years such as 1943 and 1944 


1944 1944 1943 1935-39 


Goal Actual Actual — Avera 
67,050 66,705 55,109 73.935 
22,277 = 20.472, = 21,942 28 40¢ 

100,253 99,606 97,136 9795; 
39,558 44,023 42,858 40.586 

17,372 14,483 17,329 13,364 
16,740 17,752 17,291 15.029 
62,838 60,427' 61,016 55.77% 

2,408 2,325% 2,777 3.699 
13,654 10,688  10,82( 3,042 

5,898 3,285 6,320 1,938 

6,158 4,169 5,082 2.173 

1,525 1,490 1,531 1,007 

3,519 3,084 3,430 3.123 

1,056 829 898 804 

951 646 617 89? 

1,756 1,686" 1,462 1.544 

1,688 1,852 1,524 1,745 

2,210 2,086 2,094 1,383 

3,048 2,340 2,674 1,917 

895 746 832 28) 
121,237 118,198 118,140 103,624 
4,597 4,676 4,516 3,032 
893 746 926 664 
209 213 249 7 

32 36 33 2 

105 88 122 69 


cline will be all to the good, because 
it is estimated that military and lend- 
lease needs next year may drop between 
25% and 40%. Moreover, civilian buy- 
ing might be curtailed a bit during 
industrial reconversion. 

The 1945 planting program calls for 
363,718,000 acres, 4,000,000 more than 
this year. The increases are principally 
in wheat, hay, sugar beets, and flax. 
Com, oats, and barley would be about 
the same, grain sorghums and some 
vegetables sharply reduced. 

e Matter of Meat—With livestock, 
the situation is a bit more literal. There 
isn’t any weather gamble, so the cut- 
backs have to be called right out loud. 

Farmers jumped the gun in the case 
of _—_ They knew it was going to be 
virtually impossible to buy corn in 
1944, so they grew 25% fewer animals. 
There will no further feed prob- 
lem, due to this year’s record corn 
crop, but WFA figures a 1945 hog 


slaughter about the same size will ( 
fine. 

@ Killing Off Cattle—With beef, prew 
fairly large slaughter runs are being 
tained at a net reduction in herds. W 
Food wants to see the reduction go sf 
further next year so that about 35,00) 


000 animals will grace dinner tab 


(some 34,000,000 estimated for 19 
The milk goal is even higher than |! 
production, and no cuts in dairy hes 
are desirable until near the year’ 4 
We have been killing young 
for two seasons now, instead of ho 
ing them over for breeding, and 
sheep population is believed down t 


point where it will fit peacetime ¢ 


mand. WFA wants little change. 
e Chickens in Every Pot—The great 
slash called for by WFA is in chicke 


and eggs. The goal is 45,000,000 fevd 


chiekens raised, 15% fewer eggs 4 
and a cut in the number of hens 4 
pullets at yearend to 420,000! 
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(down from an estimated 515,000,000 
at the end of 1944). 

Here’s a picture of the livestock num- 
bers WFA would like to see on farms 
at the end of next year compared with 
the actual populations at the end of 
1943 (in thousands, 000 omitted): 


1945* 1944* 1943 

Hogs ..--++- 62,700 61,800 83,756 

Cattlet ..--- 71,100 79,800 82,192 
Hens and 

pullets ...-420,000 515,000 515,000 
an 

a cease 50,000 50,000 51,718 


TV Figures for 1944 are indicated numbers judged 
by present trends, for 1945 are estimates of 


‘ numbers. 
ection in beef cattle would be to 36,900,000 


at the end of 1945 compared with an estimated 
$9,200,000 at the end of 1944 and 41,200,000 im 


1943. 

e What Weather Can Do—If the law 
of averages catches up with the farmer 
next year and weather is only normal, 
the largest yield reductions would be in 
wheat, cotton, and corn, While acreages 
will not be changed materially from 
1944 plantings, average weather would 
cut the wheat crop to 833,600,000 bu. 
from 1,108,881,000, cotton to 10,200,- 
000 bales from 12,520,000, and corn to 
3,100,000,000 bu. from 3,258,378,000. 

Wheat acreage, set at 68,640,000 last 
summer to encourage winter wheat 
planting, now has been cut back to 67,- 
640,000 acres. This is because of the 
record corn crop as well as the bumper 
wheat harvest; with enough corn to 
feed livestock in 1945, there will be 
little need to feed wheat. 

A moderate reduction in the acreage 
of vegetables to be marketed fresh, 
along with normal weather, might re- 
sult in as much as a 15% cut in yield. 
In the case of Irish potatoes, WFA 
would like to see a moderate rise 
from a 1944 harvest that was only 
moderately above average, but a 15% 
reduction in sweet potatoes is in order. 
¢For Soil Improvement—Half of the 
4,000,000-acre increase in the over-all 
acreage goal is allotted to hay. War 
Food wants a yield 3,000,000 tons 
above the 84,000,000 produced in 
1944, thereby boosting the roughage 
or livestock and permitting of a oe 
acreage to be planted to soil-protecting 
sod crops rather than feed such as 
prain. 

The farmer, looking over the goals, 
as War Food Administration’s prom- 
se that he will have more machinery 
han in 1944, adequate supplies of fer- 
ilizer, insecticides and fungicides, and 

if any marketing bottlenecks. How- 
ver, he probably won’t have any more 
hired hands than this year, and farm 
tash income is likely to drop by 5% and 
capes ar Prices will be lower if 
we have crops; ceilings will pre- 
ent their bei ole higher if tthe 
arvest should happen to be short. 
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A Copper Cartel? 


Discussions leading to an 
intergovernmental accord are 
well under way; pacts in other 
raw materials also likely. 


Cartel talk once again fills the air. 

It will be no surprise, therefore, if lead- 
ing copper setllaiing nations get to- 
gether soon for discussion of possible 
steps. 
@ Talks Are Well Along—International 
action on copper (along with two to 
three dozen other raw materials, not- 
ably wheat, cotton, rubber, and tin) has 
been brewing for many months. Con- 
versations between London, Washing- 
ton, and Ottawa have been a matter 
of almost daily occurrence this year. 

The talks so far have not been at the 
“cabinet” level, although the State 
Dept. in this country has been actively 
interested throughout. Most of the 
discussions have been at what is gen- 
erally described at the “bureau” or 
“technical” level. 

e@ Government Control Indicated—Re- 
gardiess of how unofficial the negotia- 
tions have seemed, all of them have 
been under the sponsorship of the inter- 
ested governments. That's the big dif- 
ference between the cartels that are 
being talked of these days and those 
of the past. If it is decided to form 
any, governments will run them—and 


the odds in trade circles are high that 
some will be formed. 

Planners, in fact, shy away from use 
of the word cartel. ‘This term, they 
Say, is associated with private controls 
to restrict production, regulate distribu- 
tion, and maintain high prices. Advo- 
cates of intergovernmental action want 
everything run in the public interest— 
production large enough and prices low 
enough to stimulate consumption while, 
at the same time, rewarding producers. 
e@ By Any Other Name . . . —Such 
cooperative action, sponsors insist, 
should be tagged as an international 
convention or accord, as distinct from 
a cartel. 

In view of declining war demand for 
copper, Washington expects efforts 
shortly to conclude an “accord.” Not 
too much difficulty is anticipated in 
winning agreement from the interested 

arties because many of the trails are 
lazed; production of copper outside 
the United States was cartelized before 
the war and the domestic market was 
isolated behind the walls of the tariff 
barrier. 

@ U. S. Leads Producers—Maijor copper 
producers in order of 1943 war-swollen 
magnitude are the United States with 
1,114,149 tons; Chile with 548,000; 


Africa with 470,000 (Rhodesia and Bel- 
gian Congo must be lumped for want 
of official figures in wartime); and Can- 
ada with 289,491. 

There would be relatively few voices 
in a conference representing these pro- 
ducing areas: Belgium for the Congo, 


=. Lee 
ee Oa 


es Sed “se ae 
: Se a aie 


EVER CLOSER 


On Saipan, bulldozers and other types 
of earthmovers level the island’s coral 
contours into one of the world’s 
greatest military emergency airports— 
an apiary for Tokyg-bound B-29 


squadrons. Now in position to pound 
Nippon’s vital industries systemati- 
cally, the U. S. military command's 
next step will be establishment of sim- 
ilar airports in the Philippines to in- 
crease pressure from the air—aerial 
curtain-raiser of eventual invasion. 
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Copper: Who Produces It and Who Uses It 
Governments of the copper pro- Here are figures covering output and 
ducing countries and the companies use in the years immediately preced- 
that do the actual producing are ing hostilities in Europe (figures in 
studying the prewar market carefully, short tons) for 1937, a good year, 
to determine the postwar outlook. and 1938, a poor one: 
7——Consumption—~ -~—Mine Production— 
1937 1938 1937 1938 
Ries + 400 ¢0RWRK enaneines 878,186 521,675 834,835 556,673 
COOOED ovine dod npenehe b's 61,508 52,207 262,432 290,200 
Ciier Paers Mite ges goa Sacee 72,503 66,462 
| PAPE PAS See re Oke ey reese 455,562 387,409 
Other American’......... 9,370 12,125 43,430 44,546 
N. & S. America 949,064 586,007 1,668,762 1,345,290 
Great Britain ............ 334,652 NG > lg ob we RR er Ae bg 
SO nd con <o-decchans 251,655 aera _ RE ET ° 
NEE ook. bc SRL MaRS Eee 132,056 3 eRe AE ES ° 
SE. 2496.5 0h 00 spicata” 173,061 181,880 101,963* 108,000* 
Other Europe .......00.. 327,501 nS weak TEU colewe ss 2 
DMG. ois inh NGS 1,218,925 1,322,982 262,679 280,562 
ne ae ch Roe 201,721 «221,562 83,665 84,900 
CIR PAOD cn wn phon ends 18,188 18,739 45,259 59,048 
Aele e rer igiAveiian 219,909 240,301 128,924 143,948 
DS GRD cine ods ttors ciuaceneas 2 >the 165,993 136,662 
Rhodesia ...... pine anced: tinea weet fC, aes 234,405 237,362 
SUNOS oe ek ee bee ee ee 15,930 21,313 
GRE? cr tavicns Yi 45 4,409 5,510 416,328 395,337 
Po” eee eee 15,432 18,960 22,000 21,900 
Total World ........ 2,407,739 2,173,760 2,498,693 2,187,037 
_* Production of European countries other than Russia is so small as to be negligible. Largest 
= eal ong aside from Russia is Yugoslavia with less than 50,000 tons annual output on 


Britain for Rhodesia, Canada for itself, 
and the United States for itself and 
Chile. (All but a minor portion of 
Chile’s copper is U. S.-owned.) 
@ Axis a  aesttin Mark—Producing 
countries are worried not only by the 
prospect of a top-heavy supply situation 
after the war, but also by the problem 
of what will have happened to markets. 
Germany had risen to second place as 
a consumer by 1938, and. Japan was a 
good fifth (box above). The trade is 
in the dark as to how much use the 
aggressor nations will be permitted to 
make of their metalworking industries 
when the peace treaties are signed. 
There is also, in both Washington 
and London, almost as much interest in 
the political aspect of copper as in the 
economic. Britain is watchdog over 
Empire production, the United States 
over good Latin-American neighbors 
such as Chile, Mexico, and Peru. More- 
over nobody has much doubt that a 
prolonged copper depression in Chile 
would ‘Yesulf in nationalization of the 
mines after the fashion of Mexico’s 
treatment of foreign oil interests. 


Tax Detour Lost 
Supreme Court decides 
Oklahomans not entitled to split 
taxable income under optional 
community property law. 


Married couples paying big income , 


taxes in other states have long looked 
enviously at the status of those in the 
so-called “community property” states 
—Texas, California, New Mexico, 
Louisiana, Nevada, Washington, Idaho, 
and Arizona. 
eCo-owners by Law—In those eight 
states, under laws effective long before 
the U.S. income tax law was enacted 
in 1916, couples “‘as an incident to mar- 
riage” became co-owners of their com- 
munal property, and divided the income 
tax liability equally. 

The USS. Supreme Court decided 
that this equal division applied for pur- 

ses of federal income tax, and there- 

re millions of dollars are saved an- 


nually by married taxpayers in t 
states, each spouse paying a s-parate 
federal tax on one-half the total income 
from communal aE ay 5 This priv 
lege is in addition to t 


eight 


se ; € nationwide 
privilege of married couples to sep. Th 
arate income taxes on incon trom board 


separate property or from separ.ite jobs 
eChoice Permitted—In 193°) Gy, 
homa, which was losing many mj) 
lionaire couples to neighborin; com. 
munal property states, by statute gaye 
married couples the privilege of enter. 
ing a community property contract, ang 
dividing income equally for tax pu. 
poses. In 1943 Oregon followed suit 
making ten states conferring or tryin 
to confer community property right; 
The Oklahoma statute was upheld ‘0 
by the Tenth U.S. Circuit Court of fm? 
Appeals (BW—Dec.11’43,p32), thereby 


seeming to open a way for all states to MM. >! 
bring relief to higher bracket married bon 
taxpayers (and a simultaneous loss of se 
many millions of dollars yearly to the i 
U.S. Treasury) by permitting choice of f°" 
a community property status. vy 
e Exemption Denied—Last weck the f° 
U.S. Supreme Court shut that door ; 
(and incidentally rendered thousands of aw 
Oklahoma couples subject to collection ( 
of heavy back taxes, plus 6% interest) J" 
by ruling, in effect, that the Oklahoma thi ; 
law does not give community property ae 


exemption from federal taxation as do 
those of the eight original community 
property states, because the agreement 


it creates is one of choice, not one which om 
is automatically entered into for all pur. 0 


poses at marriage (BW—Nov.25’44,p7). 
The decision was 7 to 2. Justices 
William O. Douglas and Hugo L. Black, 
dissenting, retorted that marriage is a 
matter of choice too, and that taxpayers 
of all states should be treated alike. 
@ May Try Again—The decision leaves 
open the question whether the cout 
would uphold a division of income for 
federal purposes, under a new con- 
munity law in Oklahoma or any other 
state, if such a law should make the 
community-property status mandatory 
for all married couples for all purposes. 
Some state, possibly Oklahoma, may 
make the test. The Oklahoma legisla 
ture meets in January, and it is almost 
certain that a bill will be introduced to 
correct the Oklahoma law so that tt 
conforms with the original community 
property status. 


MAGNESIUM OUTPUT CUT 


Almost complete cessation of mag: 
nesium production in government: 
owned plants has been ordered by WP8 
in the wake of the recent shutdown of 
Nevada’s huge Basic Magnesium, Inc 
(BW—Nov.25’44,p21). 

Two more plants—Dow Magnesium 
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69. of Velasco, Tex., and Electro Metal- 
ical Co. Of Spokane, Wash.—have 
peen ordered to close, and output of 
Diamond Magnesium Co.’s Painesville 
(Ohio) plant was sharply curtailed. 

The continued cutbacks are due, the 
poard says, to the decline in require- 
ments (BW—Sep.9’44,p38), coupled 
with a stockpile that now amounts to 
twice the required safety reserve. 


Roll Your Own 


Scarcity of tailor-made 
garettes spurs sale of gadget 
for rolling ‘em at home. Dealers 
resort to informal rationing. 


Sidelight on the cigarette shortage: 
Brown & Williamson Tobacco Co. tre- 

rts that its sales of the roll-your-own 
machine, a depression-born gadget, have 
wared from an average of 15,000 a 
month to 50,000 in October and pos- 
sibly 100,000 in November. 
Probe Is Weighed—Disappearance of 
the cigarette from the retail market 
(BW—Oct.14'44,p19) is arousing the 
concern of many official agencies, but 
none seems able to accomplish the one 
thing smokers most desire—an end- to 
the shortage. The Mead committee of 
the Senate (formerly the Truman com- 
mittee) is looking over the situation to 
determine whether a full-dress investiga- 
tion is warranted. 

OPA brushed off suggestions that cig- 
arettes be added to the rationing list, 
for the agency sees in rationing an en- 
forcement headache of monstrous pro- 
portions; and there is little reason to 
believe that it would afford relief in ef- 
fective measure. 
¢ Informal Rationing—In scattered sec- 
tions of the country, dealers have taken 
rationing matters into their own hands. 
A Detroit drugstore owner issued regis- 
tered ration cards to his customers, and 
he cards are punched at each purchase. 
if the device is not completely effective, 
it does ward off repeaters. 

) Smokes for Soldiers—But even though 
igarettes are scarce, the civilian smoker 
an-scrounge around and eventually find 
package of some brand. His brother 
n arms is less fortunate. Black market 
operations in France grew to such pro- 
portions that Gen. Eisenhower last 
eek ordered military police to crack 
town. A standard price there is $2.75 
5 gi and quotations run as high as 


Post exchanges henceforth are to dis- 
tibute five packs a week to combat 
oops, two packs a week to those in rear 
preas, Rey living on C or K rations 


are issued four cigarettes at each meal. 
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Jet Helicopter 
Georgia Tech model, based 
on new principle, rises in test 
flight. Lack of torque reaction is 
achieved in experiments. 


Flight history appeared in the mak- 

ing this week as a jet-propelled helicop- 
ter left the floor and soared several feet 
into the air at the Daniel Guggenheim 
School of Aeronautics at the Georgia 
School of Technology in Atlanta. 
@ Only One Blade —The helicopter, 
which has only one counterbalanced 
blade in its rotor, is a small-scale model 
of a full-size machine on which Tech 
researchers have been experimenting 
for nine years in efforts to perfect a 
safe flying craft that would be simple 
to operate, easy to start. 

The rotor operates on a previously 
unexplored principle—by means of a jet 
of air discharged at the tip of the blade 
to drive it around after the manner of 
a revolving lawn sprinkler. Of major 
importance is the fact that there is no 
torque reaction to overcome because 
there is no mechanical connection be- 
tween the rotor blade and the fuselage. 


Making final adjustments on a simple 
working model of the jet-propelled 
helicopter’s novel rotor (right) is Wal- 
ter Castle, state experimental engi- 
neer at the Georgia School of Tech- 
nology. Powered by air hose, the 
single-bladed vane lifts its tripod 
stand a few inches from the floor 
(below)—as far as weights will allow. 


Torque is the force that tends to twist 
a machine in the opposite direction 
when eae is applied to the ordinary 
propeller. 

es Like Plane Wing—In the 
forthcoming full-scale helicopter the ai 

for the jet will be drawn through the 
nose of the ship by a high-speed, engin« 

driven axial blower, forced through the 
rotor hub, into the hollow blade, and 
out through a vent in its end. 

The air forced from the vent drives 
the rotor around. The single blade i 
shaped iike an airplane wing and is so 
mounted on a swivel that it can be 
tilted appropriately to pull the machin: 
straight ahead through the air, back 
ward, upward, downward, sidewise, or 
to hold it stationary in the air. 

@ Greater Efficiency Needed—Dr. Ge: 
ald A. Rosselot, director of the experi 
ment station, and Prof. Donnell W. 


Dutton, director of the aeronautics 
schools, are confident that Tech’s full- 
size helicopter—or one of this type—can 
lift itself from the ground. Chief prob- 
lem now is to improve efficiency of 
the drive so that it can compete with 
an entirely mechanical drive, 


Patents Upset 


Wisconsin foundation is 
loser again in court row over its 
control of vitamin D production 
through food irradiation. 


The U. S. Circuit Court of Appeals 
at San Francisco has made up its mind, 
for the second time, that the three lu- 
crative vitamin D patents held by the 
Wisconsin Alumni Research Founda- 
tion are invalid. : 

Since 1941 there has been a changing 
of legal minds, back and forth, on 
whether the food irradiation patents 
obtained originally by Dr. Harry Steen- 
bock of the University of Wisconsin 
faculty were valid (BW—Sep.16’44,p83). 
@ Genesis of Dispute—The trouble be- 
gan three years ago when the Wisconsin 


Alumni Research Foundation sued Vita- 
min Technologists, Inc., in Los Angeles, 
charging infringement of patent. A 
lower court held the patents valid and 
issued an injunction against Vitamin 
Technologists. 

The Los Angeles firm appealed the 

decision. The circuit court then held 
that ultraviolet irradiation is a “process 
of nature” (BW-—Jul.17’43,p57) and 
dissolved the injunction. 
@ Opinion Withdrawn—But the foun- 
dation was not easily convinced. It filed 
petition for a rehearing before the same 
federal jurists, and before it came into 
court these same judges suddenly, in 
September of this year, withdrew their 
previous opinion. In effect, the patents 
were held valid. 

Last week this same appellate court, 
with the same suddenness, ruled that 
the patents were invalid. Vitamin 
Technologists, Inc., was winner again. 
e “Public Offense”—In 34 pages the 
jurists described the patents, which have 
netted the university foundation more 
than $7,500,000, as a “‘profit-controlled 
monopoly barrier.” 

Judge William Denman, who wrote 
the opinion, said: “The evidence and 
appellee’s brief are replete with well- 
verified statements of the great boon to 


INIMITABLE AMOSKEAG 


To Manchester, N. H., last week went 
Maury Maverick, Smaller War Plants 
chief, and his aides to study the res- 
urrected Amoskeag mills in their 
search for a program to aid small busi- 
ness during reconversion. Before the 
Maverick group arrived, however, the 
manager of the Amoskeag enterprise 
predicted the visit would be fruitless 
for the mill’s resurrection is a phe- 
nomenon impossible to duplicate. 
Rescued by a local syndicate (BW— 
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Sep.2’39,p21) when Amoskeag Mfg. 
Co., once the greatest cotton textile 
producer, closed, the 50-odd buildings 
(above) have been revamped and sub- 
divided for 94 firms whose output in- 
cludes textiles, metals, shoes, soup, 
electrical appliances, and _ rubber 
goods. The rescue can’t be imitated 
because the old buildings were more 
teadily tailored to individual needs 
than will be one-story plants, and 
were bought for a price allowing cheap 
rents and sales which the U. S. can’t 
duplicate without great loss. 


humanity of Dr. Steenbock’s 
discoveries for the prevention 
of rickets. The truth of such st 
makes stronger the contentio 
is a public offense to withh 
processes from any of the princ 
of the rachitic poor.” 
@ Old Principle—This was not || 
ground for invalidating the pat 
court reiterated its previous a: 
that the principle of improvine c¢ 
food substances by exposing ‘| 
ultraviolet rays, from sun or |an 
not a new one. 

The foundation is expected to taj 
its case to the U, S, Supreme Cour. 


Deposits Illegal 


Security demanded by 
Detroit landlords as indemnity 
against unusual wear and tear 
ruled ceiling evasions. 


Security deposits demanded from war 

workers by some owners of priority-built 
homes offered for rental in the Detroit 
area (BW—Nov.4’44,p42) have been de- 
clared illegal by a Michigan citcuit 
court. 
@ Racket Feared—The deposits, ranging 
up to as much as $500, were demanded 
by landlords as a prerequisite to rental, 
in some cases because landlords, who 
were worried about the quality of ten- 
ants, feared that rent ceilings were not 
high enough to compensate for above- 
average wear and tear on the new 
homes. 

These landlords required the deposit 

with the express understanding that the 
cost of repairs and replacements re 
quired by negligence of the tenant 
would be deducted from the deposit 
when the tenant vacated. However, it 
was argued that some landlords on one 
pretext or another might retain the de 
posit when the tenant moved out, thw 
evading rent ceilings. It is estimated 
that $500,000 of tenant money is 0 
deposit in Detroit alone. 
@ Appeal Probable—The decision wa 
returned in an action brought by Mille 
Homes, Inc., one of Detroit's largest 
priority-home builders. The court rulei 
that a tenant need not pay his Octobe, 
1944, rent, but could apply a $60 & 
posit against it, and urged other ¢é 
positor-renters to take similar actio 
rather than to file recovery suits. 

Miller Homes did not react at onc 
to the ruling, but another plaintiff 1 
an identical case did. Sanford Adle 
suing a tenant for nonpayment of Oct 
ber rent, said he would go to a highe 
court if the circuit court returned 4 
similar ruling in his case. 
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Nitifie 
Cure 
Ments 
hat it 


©. DON’T TRY IT THIS WAY! 


\ 


So FAR as manual labor 
poes, an office force selected 
only for ambidexterity could 
prepare your payroll checks 
in short order. 

But efficiency calls for 
nore than the use of two 
ands. If you want a pay- 
roll method that will — 


Shorten the time it takes to 


write checks and get them to 
your employees — 
Cut down the cost per check — 
Reduce to a minimum the 
number of payroll clerks 


required — 


Simply call your nearest 
Comptometer Co. represen- 
tative and ask for details on 
the Comptometer Check-and- 


COMPTOMETER 


ADDING-CALCULATING MACHINES AND METHODS 


Payroll Plan. There’s no 
charge .. . and he'll be glad 
to explain this quick and 
efficient method without obli- 
gation. The Comptometer, 
made only by Felt & Tarrant 
Manufacturing Co., 1733 
N. Paulina St., Chicago 22, 
Ill., is sold exclusively by 
the Comptometer Co, 


REG. U.S. PAT. OFF. 


Thanks’ 


Room after room of 
the postwar home is 
unfolding before the 
eyes of 2,350,000 fam- 
ily readers of Better 
Homes & Gardens— 
readers who now are 
planning and dreaming of their new 
homes after the war. 


Planned from the inside out for im- 
proved living, this series of rooms em- 
ploys the use of standard materials in 
exciting, thought-provoking designs. 
It provides America’s families with the 
first real preview of postwar homes— 
in full color and full size room models. 


Thru Better Homes & Gardens, 
America’s families are seeing Ameri- 
ca’s foremost designers display their 
breath-taking but realistic conceptions 
of tomorrow’s gardened living rooms 
in the September issue; hobby rooms 
in the October issue; kitchen-dining 
rooms in the November issue; and 
children’s bedrooms coming in the 
December issue. Watch for them! 


This continuing series on the post- 
war home is but one example of the 
accurate, long-range editorial plan- 
ning which has made Better Homes & 
Gardens the nation’s leading building 
force. 


better Hlomes & Gardens 


MEREDITH PUBLISHING COMPANY. DES MOINES 3, IOWA 


Denver's Rebound 


Critical need for artillery 
ammunition revives a moribund 
ordnance plant, takes sting out 
of early munitions cutback. 


Denver has had its ups and downs in 
war production. 

The curve was up in 194] when Rem- 
ington Arms Co. opened its govern- 
ment-owned _.30-caliber ammunition 
en which subsequently employed 

0,000 persons. About a year ago the 
curve turned downward as one of the 
first cutbacks in munitions contracts hit 
the Remington plant; employment sank 
to 3,200 (BW —Jun.3’44,p101), and 
since last summer has been virtually 
nonexistent. 

e Coming Back—Now the curve is up 
again, and there is a prospect that the 
ant will employ as many as 10,500 be- 
ore the winter is out, for now it houses 
two critical artillery ammunition pro- 
duction programs. The recent spurt in 
demand for small-arms ammunition 
(page 17) came too late for Denver. 

In one portion of the plant, Henry J. 

Kaiser Industries is applying the finish- 
ing touches to 155-mm. and 8-in. shells. 
In another, shell fuses and boosters are 
being turned out by Kaiser and Reming- 
ton Arms. 
e A Finishing Operation—Kaiser brings 
the rough-finished shells from its steel 
mills at Fontana, Calif., finishes them 
at Denver, then ships them elsewhere to 
be loaded. 

Kaiser expects to spend about $7,300,- 
000 to remodel the ordnance plant and 
install machinery for fuses and boosters. 
Remington has a separate contract for 
a different type of fuse. 

Remington’s employees so far are 
mostly trainees. Eventually they will 
number about 5,000. Kaiser, with about 
900 on the payroll, has just gone into 
three-shift operations, will employ about 
5,500 at the peak. 


ACID ORDER PINCHES AAA 


A new scheme of allocating sulphuric 
acid according to end use, evolved by 
WPB’s Chemical Bureau, became effec- 
tive Dec. 1. The same principle is likel 
to be extended later to ammonia. Bot 
are essential fertilizer materials. 

Sulphuric acid has been allocated 
heretofore only on the Pacific Coast 
but the shortage now is most acute on 
the East Coast. Relief is expected in 
six weeks when new plants of the Gen- 
eral Chemicals Co. at Front Royal, Va., 
and Davison Chemical Co. at Baltimore 
start producing. Ammonia has been 
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—s ae 4 7 
In one section of Denver’s revitalize 
ammunition plant, employees wor 
three shifts to finish and inspect a 


lery shells turned out under Henry 
Kaiser’s new $41,000,000 contra 


distributed by specific allocations to ir 
dividual companies. 

The plan is expected to pinch th 
supply of superphosphate to the Ag 
cultural Adjustment Administration f 
its so-called give-away fertilizer progra 
as, after war needs are met, sulphu 
acid will be available principally to fs 
tilizet companies which generally ¢ 
through regular trade channels. Fe 
tilizer industry men claim that the 
is plenty of raw material to make all ti 
fertilizer which can be so sold, but» 
enough to make superphosphate for ti 
AAA. 

Under the allocation plan, the » 
ducers of sulphuric acid individu 
will be told how much acid they mu 
sell for fertilizer, how much for ot 
purposes. Each producer may sl 
whom he chooses for the purpose spe 
fied and, presumably, will take car 
his old customers first. But the plans 
not assure a supply to new users. 


CO-OPS WIN ICC CASE 


Farmers’ cooperatives are as pics 
with a recent court victory i ' 
transportation field as they are | 
winning the dividend-tax exemption ' 
tory in the United Cooperatives 
(BW —Nov.11'44,p24). 

In Minnesota, a federal district |v 
has denied the Interstate Commeq 


Commission an injunction to com 
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The life of a tire 
is measured here 


URE, it’s the tread on a tire that is actually 

worn away. But the tread can be replaced 
again and again. The real /ife of the tire is deter- 
mined by the carcass, and the bead. That’s be- 
cause, no matter how fine or how frequent your 
recap jobs, a tire just can’t live longer than any 
one of these vital parts. 


The bead, especially, is an extremely critical 
part of a tire’s structure. And it is only 
by the use of high quality steel wire, 
correctly applied in the bead construc- 
tion, that tires have the strength and 
rigidity necessary for long trouble- 
free service. So no wonder leading 


a a 


tire manufacturers set such high standards of 
workmanship and specify National-Standard 
steel wire for bead making. 


In close cooperation with rubber engineers, 
National-Standard is continually developing bet- 
ter and better wire for tires and scores of other 
wire-and-rubber applications. Since the early 
days of the rubber industry, improving the qual- 
ity of wire for tires and developing time-saving 
wire applying machines, has been one 
of our primary concerns. 

Take advantage of our skill and ex- 
perience by letting us help you work 
out new uses for wire-and-rubber in 
your products. 


Buy and Reef War Sounds and Stamps 


Divisions of National-Standard Company 


NATIONAL-STANDARD ATHENIA STEEL 


Niles, Mich. Clifton, N. J. 
RE WIRE, FABRICATED BRAIDS COLD ROLLED, HIGH-CARBON 
AND TAPE SPRING STEEL 


. . ae ep rane mes: o> a Ba ee a 


WAGNER LITHO MACHINERY 


LITHOGRAPHING AND SPECIAL 


WORCESTER WIRE WORKS 


Hoboken, N. J. Worcester, Mass. 


MACHINERY ROUND STEEL WIRE, SMALL SIZES 


Just as we in Oregon plan to continue 
our record production in lumber, fish- 
ing, agriculture, and other basic indus- 
tries, so are we set to make the most 
of another hundred million dollar in- 
dustry—the tourist business! Oregon’s 
great natural resources—her scenic and 
recreational attractions—are waiting 
for travel-hungry Americans. Beautiful 
Crater Lake, famous Timberline lodge 
a on the slopes of 11,245 
ge ft. Mt. Hood, the gorge 
, | me of the mighty Columbia 


river, the rugged Oregon coastline 
skirted by 400 miles of fine highway— 
are just a few of the many scenic lures 
of Oregon. 

With ample resort and travel facili- 
ties, with thousands of miles of wonder- 
derful highways, out-of-state visitors 
and Oregonians will share the varied 
recreational opportunities. 

The 1,300,000 people in the Oregon 
market will share the income from this 
basic industry—another reason why this 
is one of America’s prime markets. 


Net ONE NEWSPAPER ALWAYS LEADS—IN OREGON IT'S THE OREGONIAN 


Che Oreqoman 


The Great Newspaper of the West 
PORTLAND, OREGON 


REPRESENTED NATIONALLY BY PAUL BLOCK & ASSOCIATES 


the Jamestown Farmers Uni 
ated Cooperative Transportati 
to procure an ICC certificate 
convenience and necessity as 
tion of operation. 

The association supplies c: 
transportation at what might 
the wholesale level. Its trucks 
stock, assembled from variou: 
tive locals, to the St. Paul m 
turning with supplies, largely | 
from the Farmers Union C¢ 
change, for distribution through log 
co-ops. Nonmembers buy between 3% 
and 14% of these supplies. 

The Transportation Act of 1940 «. 
empts bona fide farmers’ coopcratiy 
and federations of such co-ops from ob. 
taining ICC certificates. ICC conteng 
that the privilege should be testricte 
to local co-ops serving farmers directly, 


Plenty of Meal 


Restrictions are removed 
on protein meal in commercial 
feed mixes for livestock, but 
demand is slackening now. 


Fearful of getting stuck with a slug of 
cake and meal feed for livestock, the 
War Food Administration now i; i. 
lowing commercial feed mixers to us 
all the protein meal they want in their 
manufactured products. 

@ Demand Slackens—The joker is that 
because of record crops of feed grains 
and less livestock on the farms this 
season, the demand for protein mei 
won't be as good as it was Nest season. 
Having to look only at their sales 


| accounts to realize this, the feed mixer 


are likely to do little forward bu 

in the hope of picking up govern 
price-supported meal for less mone 
later on. 

@ How It Started—The trail winds bac 
to 1942 when oilseed crushers wet 


| guaranteed minimum prices for 


and cake to enable them to pay hid 
support prices to farmers. Producti 
of soybeans, flaxseed, and __ peanut 
zoomed above prewar volume, a reco 


| tonnage of meal and cake was pi 
| duced, but a rapidly multiplying lie 
| stock population made away with it a 
| in 1943, 


The demand for protein meal & 
ceeded the supply, farmers complains 
they couldn’t get enough, and beg 
ning in 1944 WFA ordered crushers 
set aside part of their meal and ci 
for allocation and distribution by & 
agency. 

e Situation Changes— As a part of thi 
program, the feed mixers were order 
to limit their use of protein meal # 
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average Of the uantities they had 

-d in 194243. Meanwhile, hog pro- 
ction had declined, but because of a 

ortage of feed grains, there was a good 
mand for m of all kinds. 

Now the situation is different. The 

pply of protein meal is no bigger than 
was last year, but in relation to the 

smber of livestock it’s the biggest 
. Added to this is a record tonnage 
millfeeds. 

To Lower Ratio—WFA still requires 
oilseed crushers to set aside 20% 
their output of meal for WFA ac- 

bunt, but this proportion will be low- 

ed after winter livestock feeding re- 

,irements have been met in the South 

nd Southwest. 

Meanwhile, the Bureau of Agricul- 
il Economics is forecasting generall 

wer feed prices, down at least to WF. 

pport levels. Just the same, WFA 

sures that it won’t have to buy any 

ice-supported meal until next spring. 

Go to Europe—Any surplus 

‘A accumulates then may be sold for 

port to Europe—possibly at subsidized 
es, 


Insulin Shortage 


OPA boosts prices for 
animal glands, source of drug 
on which diabetics depend, but 
more barriers remain. 


Pharmaceutical houses are having a 
difficult time procuring adequate sup- 
plies of hog, calf, and beef pancreas 
glands to meet the need for insulin, a 
drug upon which an estimated 1,000,- 
000 diabetics in the U. S. depend in 
order to live almost normal lives. 

e@ Glands Tanked—The pancreas gland 
is the sole known source of natural in- 
sulin, and it is a deficiency in insulin 
—s by the Islands of Longer- 
ans in the pancreas glands of humans 
which results in diabetes, a condition 
of excessive glucose (sugar) in the blood 
stream. To offset this insulin deficiency 
diabetics inject insulin manufactured 
from the pancreas glands of animals. 
Although 1943 was the greatest meat 


slaughter year in animal numbers in his- 
tory, the pancreas glands of only about 
one-third of the hogs, calves, and beef 
slaughtered that year were saved and 
sold for the production of insulin. And 
this year packing and _ slaughtering 
houses are simply “tanking” this gland 
along with fat, viscera, and offal. 

@ Prices Increased—They are doing this 
for a variety of reasons the most im 
portant of which are a manpower short 
age in slaughter houses; a growing un 
availability of quick freezer space; and, 
until recently, the low “‘freeze’’ prices 
slaughterers got for this byproduct. 

However, on Nov. 24, OPA, at the 
request of the pharmaceutical trade, in- 
creased prices and placed gland sales on 
flat pe snared, ceilings. From low 
“freeze” prices of around 7¢ to 10¢ 
per Ib. OPA boosted pancreas gland 
prices to: hog 12¢ per Ib., calf 28¢ 
per lb., beef 16¢ per Ib. 

Calf pancreas glands contain a high 
percentage of insulin and therefore get 
the higher price. 

@ Two Problems Remain—While these 
higher prices are expected to aid the 


Postwar Commitments 


The promise of postwar aggressive- 
ness in business and the assurance 
of postwar jobs is made most appar- 
ent in current reports of plans for 
business expansion, expenditure on 
new construction, mergers, and addi- 
tions to production lines. ‘Typical an- 
nouncements, some covering work 
already in hand, all directed to post- 
war business, include: 

Albion, Mich.—General Electric 
Co. has purchased a 1 5-acre site on 
which it plans to erect a 200x400-ft. 
plant for the manufacture of plas- 
tics, expected to employ about 500 
persons. 

Chicago, Ill.—Rock Island Lines 
has announced a $1,190,000 project 
involving the complete reconstruc- 
tion and rearrangement of its coach 
yards and shops for the repair and 
conditioning of passenger car equip- 
ment. aden of the program will 
be a new coach and paint shop, car 
servicing structure, and testing lab- 
oratory. 

Bauer & Black, manufacturers of 
surgical dressings, is starting an ex- 
pansion program on land adjoining 
its property at 2500 S. Dearborn St. 
Construction is to include a three- 
story factory, a one-story building, 
and an extension to be added to the 
present plant. 

Oliver Corp., farm machinery 
manufacturers, has made initial com- 


mitments for plant improvement and 
equipment to cost $4,500,000. 

Stewart-Warner Corp. is plannin 
to convert its 183,000-sq.ft. shel 
fuse plant to the rapid postwar pro- 
duction of civilian radios at a one- 
shift dail iy eg peak of 3,500 sets. 
Plans call for the installation of three 
270-ft. powered conveyor lines, for 
a capacity employment of more than 
2,000 persons. 

Cleveland—Air Reduction Co. has 
acquired Hospital Supply Co. and 
Watters Laboratories Consolidated, 
both of New York, and will operate 
them to add to its service in supply- 
ing anesthetic _ and equipment 
to dentists and hospitals. 

Forest City Foundries has awarded 
a general contract for the remodeling 
of its present buildings and for the 
installation of dust collectors and 
machinery for handling sand and 
mold equipment. 

Detroit—Apex Chemical Manufac- 
turing Corp., producer of emulsion 
and alkali cleaners, plans to buy or 
build a plant triple the size of that 
in which it started business shortly 
before the war. 

Detroit Edison Co. has announced 
that in the first ten postwar years it 
expects to spend $125,000,000 on 
service requirements of the Detroit 
and southeastern Michigan areas. 

Great Falls, Mont.—Home Oil & 


Refining Co. will construct a $500,- 
000, 90-mile, 5-inch oil pipeline with 
a a of approximately 5,000 
barrels of crude oil daily to carry 
crude from Cut Bank to its refinery 
at Great Falls. 

Louisville, Ky. — Brown-Forman 
Distillers Corp. has announced a 
$3,000,000 construction program for 
Louisville, covering a new office 
building, five warehouses, a bottling 
plant, feed recovery mill, and boiler 
plant. 

Richmond, Va.—Thalhimer Broth- 
ers, department store operator, has 
acquired property for a postwar ex- 
pansion program which calls for the 
erection of two eight-story buildings. 

Sarasota, Fla.—Florida Power & 
Light Co. has drawn up plans for the 
postwar construction of a $1,500,000 

wer plant to take care of a demand 
or six times Sarasota’s present power 
consumption. 

San Francisco—American Hospital 
Supply Corp. of Chicago is opening 

ce and warehouse facilities to 
serve the eleven western states, 
Hawaii, Alaska, and the Orient. 

Sunbury, Pa.—Westinghouse Elec- 
tric & Manufacturing Co. plans to 
spend more than a million dollars 
in swift reconversion of its Sunbury 
plant in which the company’s post- 
war production of home radio re- 
ceivers is to be centered. 
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will be More Popular in 
Automatic Stokers, too... 


Automatic stokers that increase combustion efficiency 
and lower fuel cost aren’t drawing- board dreams. They 
are tangible, proved successes of many seasons—and a 
sizable share of their dependable performance is being 
credited to the use of Torrington Needle Bearings. 

Today, thousands on thousands of these modern, 
anti-friction bearings are easing the operating load of 
coal feeders—helping them to deliver around-the-clock, 
maintenance-free service. And from war’s end on, the 
automatic stoker that you may choose to work beside 
your furnace will produce more heat ...save more 
fuel...consume less power. Because design engineers 
will be utilizing the advanced design advantages which 
stem from thesmallersize, lighter weight, highercapacity 
and efficient lubrication of Torrington Needle Bearings. 

If you are a manufacturer who uses bearings, consider 
the production and sales advantages that can be gained 
through the use of Needle Bearings. Listed here are a 
few of the principal features: 


1. Small size 4. Efficient lubrication 

2. Light weight 5. Ease of installation 

3. Highload capacity 6. Low cost 
Complete information on t sizes, and ratings, alo 
with a list of Sopiewt Needle I Bearing applications will 
be found in Catalog No. 30-A. Send for your copy today. 


THE TORRINGTON COMPANY 


&s?. 1866, Torrington, Conn., SouthBend 21, Ind. 
“Makers of Needle Bearings 
and Needle Bearing Rollers’’ 
New York « Boston « Philadelphia « Detrol? 
Cleveland - Seattle « Chicago « San Francisco 
Los Angeles + Toronto + London, England 


ToRRINGTON \|\|| BeaRINGSs 


drug industry in obtaining at | 
mal supply of glands, the pr: 
increasing production to mect 
need (higher than normal be 
torn European countries mus: 
the U. S. for insulin) still fac 
rier of manpower shortage in 
ing houses and the lack of free 
@ Headache for 1945—The 
manufacturer of insulin in this ¢ 
is Eli Lilly Co. of Indianapolis, 
produces at least 60% of the substang 
using about 5,000,000 to 6,000,000 4 
of pancreases a year. All other manp, 
facturers, including E. R. Squibb , 
New York, Sharpe & Dohme of Phi 
delphia, and Armour & Co. of Chicas 
use a total of around 4,000,000 Ih > 
Another headache facing the drug iy 
dustry is' the expected reduction, +h; 
coming slaughtering year, in the nym 
ber of hogs that will be butchered. Th; 
reduction is expected to be around 
25%. Even with a 10% expected in 
crease in beef and veal slaughter, the 
total livestock kill will be off 15%. 
The drug industry is wondering jy; 
what this will mean in the way of 
pancreas supplies. Formerly they made 
their purchases from large slaughterin; 
houses, but now they are contactin 
small slaughtering plants as well in the 
hope of getting needed supplies. 


P.S.-SLOT MACHINES 


Anyone who has fed nickels into @ 
slot machine—only to see the next player 
hit the jackpot—will be interested in 
learning what the “official take” is 

As a postscript to the “one-arm bar- 
dit” story (BW —Nov.11'44,p48), the 
president of one of the five big slot m- 
chine manufacturing companies in Chi 
cago has revealed that it’s 23% of the 
money that is played into them. That 
the take for 98% of the machines; about 
2% are made to retain 28%. 

This manufacturer asserted that i 
would cost an owner of the devics 
about $2,000 in dies, jigs, etc. 0 
change the “take.” 

Most of the slot machines are sol 
to operators who place them in restat 
rants, taverns, etc., on a 50-50 basis, and 
service them. A survey of several thor 
sand machines, according to the mane 
facturer, showed an average wetkl 
profit of less than $5 a machine to tht 
operator. On such a basis, the owne 
of a $100 machine would net $26) 2 
a year. 

Wisconsin, like 46 other states, dos 
not legally license slot machines, 4 
previously reported, but tolerates thea 
Nevada is the only state licensing thea 
The $100 annual federal tax stamp # 
plies to each and every slot machine, 1 
to the establishment regardless of t 
number operated, as reported. 
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ousing Site Safe 
Businessmen in Columbus 
Jonated $52,500 to assure slum 
Jearance project. Action sets a 
recedent in public housing. 


In selecting sites for slum clearance 
projects, public housing officials usually 
n into two major problems: (1) Slum 
eq property near the heart of a city 
s apt to be too expensive; (2) use of 

costly land farther out provides new 
housing but leaves officials with the 
ough job of enforcing demA@lition of an 
quvalent number of slum dwellings. 
Slum Area Selected—These were the 
roblems that faced the Columbus (Ga.) 
ousing Authority in planning a 160- 
mit Negro housing project. The logical 
ite was a Slum area near the down- 
own district. Selection of this site 
ould rid the city of 83 unsightly 
hacks (occupied by 123 families), but 
Vashington . housing officials had to 
um it down because it would add 
100,000 to the cost of the develop- 
nent. 

It was at this point that Columbus 
businessmen came to the rescue with 
sh donations of $52,500, marking 
he first time in this country that private 
nd government funds have been pooled 
n a government-sponsored housing 
roject. 

Volunteers to Get Money—C. F. 
illiams, a contractor, volunteered to 
hise the additional funds, and with 
Valter A. Richards, chairman of the 
olumbus Planning Commission, put 
e problem up to Columbus business- 
en. Donations ranged from $250 to 
\ehi Corp.’s $18,000. 

The only restriction on the $52,500 
ift was that the money be used to 
iminate slum houses in the Wynton 
ill section, the area which the local 
ousing officials had chosen. 

After the business group had raised 
he cash, the municipal government 
breed to cooperate with $32,500 worth 
street grading, water lines, and other 
mprovements, and the county appro- 
iated $12,500 for a new bridge leading 
D the project. 

Progress on City Plan—Brown Nichol- 
bn, executive director of the Columbus 
ousing Authority, pointed out that 
pproval of the Wynton Hill site, 
ther than the alternate location sev- 
al miles out, enabled the municipal 
bvernment to make considerable prog- 

on its city plan. In addition to 
aring a slum area, the housing project 
velopment work included straighten- 
g of a creek and providing right-of- 
ay for a bordering parkway. 
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in THE NEWS 


(Below) GENERAL UTILITY makes this Williamette 
Hyster winch, installed on a Caterpillar 
tractor, adaptable to either towing or hoisting 
operations. Designers of this versatile unit 
selected heavy-duty Torrington Needle Bear- 
ings for use in the idler and reverse gears, 
since their compact design and high load 
capacity made them ideal for this application. 


WITH TORRINGTON BEARINGS 
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(Above) MEETING DESIGN REQUIREMENTS of the 
Emsco Derrick & Equipment Company, the 
engineers of Torrington’s Bantam Bearings 
Division custom-built the 2714” O.D. Radial 
Roller Bearings employed in the sheaves of 
the crown and traveling blocks. The bearings, 
mounted on a center drum, are located close 
to the rope grooves to conserve wire line, 
prevent hazardous tilting, and to minimize 
wear on the sheaves. 


(Above) GRINDING HEAVY PARTS to precision limits 
is the important operation performed by this 
mammoth grinder, built by the Ingersoll Mill- 
ing Machine Company. Engineers specified 
the installation of Torrington Bearings to 
carry the heavy radial and thrust loads en- 
countered in the operation of the spindle 
located in the large cylindrical housing. 


STRAIGHT ROLLER » TAPERED ROLLER - NEEDLE - BALL 
THE TORRINGTON COMPANY + BANTAM BEARINGS DIVISION 
SOUTH BEND 21, INDIANA 


Tideland Oil 


California hopes to boost the 
Coast's petroleum supplies by 
tapping underseas pools. State 
law complicates drilling. 


The Reconstruction Finance Corp. is 

<n a deal whereby Los Angeles 
refineries will buy about 20,000 bbl. 
of oil in West Texas daily, with RFC 
subsidizing shipment by tank car to the 
West Coast. 
@ Reveals the Need—This fact—better 
than any amount of statistics—reveals 
the Coast’s crying need for more oil. 
California’s production now is running 
875,000 bbl. daily, and Washington is 
pleading for stepped-up output. Thus 
far, greater production in the proved 
fields hasn’t met the need. 

The answer may be found in under- 

seas oil pools lying offshore, but tide- 
water drilling is beset with complica- 
tions. 
@ State Controls Tidelands—What are 
the possibilities that rich new oil 
“fields” may be found under the ocean? 
If the oil is there, in vast quantities as 
more than one geologist has predicted, 
who owns it? How can it be recovered? 
How will drilling and production costs 
compare with oil operations on land? 

In California, the ownership question 

comes first, because the state controls all 
tidelands (land lying under ordinary 
high tides). In a few cases the state has 
given cities tideland rights, and a court 
decision has approved some tideland 
oil drilling, provided that the royalties 
from the oil are used for the promotion 
of navigation and commerce. 
e Drilling Restricted—But a state law 
prohibits directional drilling to tap these 
state-owned offshore pools, unless there 
may be danger that the state-owned oil 
is being drained into private wells on 
shore. 

California’s attorney general recently 
ruled that a “threat of drainage” is 
enough to justify the state in asking for 
bids, allowing . companies to tap 
the offshore oil. The successful bidder 
would be the one offering the state the 
highest royalty. 

Otherwise, the State Lands Commis- 
sion cannot take action to develop the 
offshore oil, until the present drainage 
law is changed. Last spring there was 
an unsuccessful effort to change this 
law. In 1945, it is expected that legis- 
lation will be sought again to authorize 
drilling under state control. 

e Delays Drilling—Meanwhile Standard 
of California has leased rights on the 
Hollister Ranch, extending some 20 mi. 
along the coast near Santa Barbara, but 


has held off drilling near the shore until 
the legal problems are solved. The 
state considers that this planned opera- 
tion is a “threat of drainage” and has 
invited bids for drilling on adjacent tide- 
lands. 

But there are additional complica- 
tions for the state, for shore lands from 
which oil can be reached in many cases 
are privately owned. In such cases, the 
state might invite bids on drilling sites 
below a “fill” on tidelands and con- 
demn a right-of-way if necessary. 

@ Pier —- Prohibited—Drilling is 
now permitted only from uplands, fills 
along the shore, or fills on tidelands. 
The present law prohibits piers, and 
barges have not been tried in B alifornia. 
Barges are used in relatively shallow, 
calm waters, in the Gulf region, but no- 
body knows whether they would be 
feasible in the open ocean. Costs are 
hard to estimate, but oil men figure 
that they undoubtedly would be much 
higher than for vertical drilling on land. 


OUT OF THE CLOUDS 


From beneath the Army’s heaviest 
veil of secrecy come the first pictures 
of the famed Norden bombsight (be- 
low left). Operated by the bombar- 
dier (below right), this marvel of gears, 
gyroscopes, and lenses takes over 
complete control of the plane—via 
its automatic pilot—during its half- 
minute bombing run. Destruction 
begins a few seconds after the sight’s 
cross-hairs (right) bisect the target and 
bomb releases are tripped. Developed 
long before Pearl Harbor, this intri- 
cate electrical device became as much 
a nationwide industrial secret as a 
military one. For in addition to its 


Tideland rights have been 
Long Beach, Redondo, Newport Be 
Santa Monica, and Los Anvcles 
the latter includes San Pedro. Wilmig 
ton, and Athens. 

Prospects for underseas 
ported all along the California 
from Santa Barbara County south, 
the Long Beach area. Deposits are 
lieved to exist off Point C nce 
Hollister Ranch, Capitan, Wes 5 
wood, Coal Oil Point, Goleta, & 
Barbara-Mesa, Summerland, 
teria, Santa Clara River, F) Seoyy 
and the Wilmington-Huntington Bey 
area, which includes highly produc 
shore fields. Royalties to the y 
— from 163% to 45%. 

@ Two Producing Areas—At p 

there is production in a large volume 
Huntington Beach and Elwood, fy 
which the state derived royalties 
$677,560 in July and August of 4 
year. Both large and small company 
are operating in this area, with prod 


Bing 


Oil are 


Ca ve 


prime producer, New York's 

Norden Co., many subcontractor 
engaged in making precision cony 
nent parts in quantities for the si 
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More Power To Them! 


Millions of fighting Americans 
who have faced a case-hardened 
enemy through the sights of a gun 
won't be looking for praise or prom- 
ises when the shooting stops. 

They'll be looking for jobs— 
steady jobs ...a real chance to 
work and build. 

How well will industry be pre- 
pared to meet this problem? For a 
clue, let’s look into the wartime 
record of the industry that supplies 
the basic raw material of all produc- 
tion — the power industry. Here are 
a few highlights: 

1. Annual — output raised 
from 137 billion to 230 billion 
kilowatt bours ... almost 60%. 


2. a capacity boosted to 


nearly 50 million kilowatts — equal 
to 70 million horsepower, or 7 
H.P. for every American worker. 
Compare this with 31 H.P. for 
each worker in World War I. 


3. Industry supplied with 50 per 


cent more power. (To visualize 


what this means, note that all 
household users put together con- 
sume only 14 per cent of our total 
electrical output!) 


4. Generators, turbines, trans- 
formers, conductors — ali crowded 
beyond intended capacity. Water 
sprays and other ingenious meth- 
ods devised to keep overloaded 
equipment from overbeating. 
5. In spite of all this—plus a 
drastic manpower shortage —no 
rationing, no power famine, no 
rate increase for bome or factory! 
Can you think of any industry 
capable of such proud performance 


in war failing to provide real oppor- 
tunity in peace? Of course not — and 
neither can Jenkins! Jenkins looks 
forward with the power industry to 
a peacetime era of new progress for 
able men and dependable equip 
ment. Just as there have been hun- 
dreds of thousands of power jobs 
for Jenkins Valves in war, Jenkins 
plans on still greater service after 
victory — with valves that will more 
than justify industry’s faith that 
“It Pays to Standardize on Jenkins”. 
ork, 13; Brid: Atlanta; 


~ 
rt; 
Boston; Philade phia; Chicago. 


enkins Bros., Ltd., Montreal; Drader 
ton England. es 


om Bros., 80 White St., New 


BS Bee 


JENKINS VALVES 


SINCE 1864 


For every Industrial Engineering, Marine and Plumb- 
ing-heating Service . . . In Bronze, Iron, Cast Steel and 
Corrosion-resisting Alloys... 125 to 600 Ibs. pressure. 


Sold Through Reliable Industrial Distributors Everywhere 


: . IS IT WISE TO 
GIVE YOUR WATCHMAN 
ADDED DUTIES? 


When is an employer justified in assigning 
productive work to a watchman? How 
much time can be séfely devoted to this 
purpose? Do you know? DETEX will be 
glad to furnish the answer. 


These are just some 
of the problems re- 
lating to the safety 
of your plant that 
are discussed in the 
DETEX Plant Protec- 
tion Manual. Send 
for your FREE copy 
today. 


DETEX WATCHCLOCK CORPORATION 
5) 


Dept. ew-t: 
Home Office, 76 Varick $#., New York 13, N. Y. 
Seles and Service in All Principal Cities 


DETEX 


WATCHMENS CLOCKS 
NEWMAN * ECO % ALERT & PATROL 


STII 
mittee 


Get the 


RIGHT SPRING 


for Your Job! 


Many years’ experience in designing springs 
of all types — compression, extension, tor- 
sion and flat—enables Muehlhausen to solve 
your problem with the correctly engineered 
spring. Write today for new booklet show- 
ing the importance of spring design. 
MUEHLHAUSEN SPRING CORPORATION, 
( Division of Standard Steel Spring Company), 
775 Michigan Ave., Logansport, Indiana. 


To improve product performance, 


myntft, MUEHLHAUSEN 


~ 


“SPRINGS 


tion summing about 1,800,000 bbi. 
monthly. 

At Seal Beach, near Long Beach, 

about six months ago, a 7,000-ft. pros- 
pect well was slant-drilled from a point 
one-half mile inshore, in an attempt 
to tap a supposed offshore pool at a 
vertical depth of 4,500 ft. There was 
trouble with broken drillpipe, and plans 
have now been made to drill from nearer 
the shore. 
@ Would Protect Beaches—Geologists 
hold that the productive Long Beach 
oil fields presumably have structures 
continuing under the water. These 
pools now could be tapped with mod- 
em drilling techniques, without sacri- 
fice of we facilities or recreational 
beaches, which the State Lands Com- 
mission strongly favors protecting. 

One Long Beach project, not carried 
out, proposed excavating tunnels under 
the ocean, from which to drill for oil. 

Another suggestion is that the pro 
ag extension of the Los Angeles lee 

t breakwater to Seal Beach include 

a wide island to provide an excellent 
drilling site for tapping underseas oil 
from many directions. 
@ How Oil Is Found—Tidelands are 
prospected by various methods, includ- 
ing the seismograph and by diving to 
follow rock structures. At first, geolo- 
gists themselves went under water, blew 
sand from the rocks by water jet, and 
examined them. This was hard on 
geologists, so divers were taught to do 
the work. 


Campaigning for repeal of restrictions 
on government irrigation waters are 
executives of the National Reclama- 
tion Assn. (left to right, seated): Ora 
Bundy, newly elected president; Rob- 


34 


More Irrigation 


Western reclamationists 
urge abandonment of limitation 
on the amount of land eligible fo, 
water from government project 


The National Reclamation ss) 

organ of irrigationists in 17 tem 
states, has moved to put an end to , 
42-year-old reclamation law principk 
(intended to encourage deve maent 
of family farming) that the gover. 
ment’s irrigation works should supp) 
water to no more than 160 acr 
one ownership. 
@ Amendment Indorsed—The 
tion voted unanimously, at a inceting 
in Denver, to support the Elliott amend. 
ment pending in the Senate to permit 
supplying water to farm units of an 
size from government works in the 
$300,000,000 Central Valley project of 
California (BW—May]3’44,p21). 

The irrigationists went further and 
voted that the reclamation act he 
amended so that the 160-acre limit). 
tion should not apply in future to am 
projects supplying supplemental water 
to established farms. This would te- 
move the limitation for most of the 
numerous irrigation projects planned 
for postwar construction. Such new land 
projects as the 1,200,000-acre develop- 
ment planned under the Grand Coulee 


under 


associa 


ert W. Sawyer, first vice-president; 
(standing) Floyd O. Hagie, secretary 
manager; O. S. Warden, past pres 
dent; Harry N. Polk, second vice 
president; and James Ford, treasure! 
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Tomorrow’s Selling Efficiency 


Air conditioning’s beneficial effect 
upon empl ’ health, morale and 

ertness is at least equal to the ap 
it has to customers. That was eared By 
many a prewar commercial experience. 

Combine with a relaxed, unhurried 
customer—an alert, courteous salesman, 
and you get selling Efficiency with a 
capital " yy 

That’s why your competitors, and you 
too, no doubt, have placed Modern Air 
Conditioning high on the list of essen- 
tials in the ar stores that are being 
planned today. 


Westin 


PLANTS IN 25 CITIES 


Modern Air Conditioning means 
Westinghouse—and its years of pioneer- 
ing research and engineering experience. 


For essential war uses in factories, 
hospitals, airports, military bases, etc., 
Westinghouse Air Conditioning and 
Industrial Refrigeration Equipment is 
available today. 


For executives, architects and engi- 
neers now planning postwar building 
and modernizing, dependable data 
and competent application engineering 
assistance are ready. 


nghouse 


OFFICES EVERYWHERE 


2 Condilioning- 


Westinghouse presents Jobn Charles Thomas ¢ Sunday 2:30 EB. W. T., N. B.C. 
Ted Malone + Mon. Wed. Fri. 10:15 E. W. T., Blue Net. 


Phone your nearest Westinghouse 
office, or write on your letterhead to 
Westinghouse Electric Elevator Com- 
pea 150 Pacific Avenue, Jersey City 4, 

ew Jersey for your copy of a new 
booklet, “How To Plan Your Postwar 
Air Conditioning Today.” 


HER METICALLY-SEALED 
FOR DEPENDABILITY 
Westinghouse pioneered the Hormeti- 
eally-Sealed Compressor. Hormatically- 
size + | time 

‘efficiency « long life. 


OPERATING COSTS 


Besides these three important savings, Whiting 
Cranes improve working conditions... help to increase 
production. 

Are materials in your plant being moved by hand 
or with out-moded equipment? It will pay you to let 
experienced Whiting engineers survey your gpera- 
tions and recommend the type of Crane best suited to 
your particular needs. Write us about your materials- 
handling problems. Whiting Corporation, 15661 
Lathrop Ave., Harvey, Illinois. 


ES 
5 Seu TLDERS OF QUAY FOR OVER 6° piece SET 


dian 

Whiting 

ration (Ca a) 
Lid,, loronto, 
Ontario. 


Dependable -- Quiet-Running -- Durable 


Overhead 
Traveling 


Dam would still be subject to + 
age limitation. 

@ Approved in House—The 

amendment would be attached 
rivers and harbors bill. The 
overwhelmingly approved the 

ment, and the Denver actio: 
ably means its adoption in the 
A fierce controversy has been 
over it in California. 

The association approved ty 
resolutions on subjects which | 
to create a battle in the Sena: 
the rivers and harbors bill and t 
war flood control bill: 

(1) The so-called O’Mahoney-\{jjjj. 
kin amendment to the flood con} 
was indorsed. This measure would 
clare irrigation to be the prima: 
western water and would compe 
Army Engineers and other agencies 
planning new river projects to permit 
review by states in which the project; 
lie—and by the Secretary of the Interior, 
in regions west of the 97th meridian 

With this resolution the association 
adopted another demanding passage of 
the joint plan recently worked out by 
the Engineers and the Bureau of Rec. 
lamation for a $1,350,000,000  irrio;. 
tion, flood control, and navigation proj. 
ect for development of the Missouri 
River Basin (BW—Nov.18'44,p20). And 
delegates demanded that the Engincer 
and the bureau get together similarly in 
any western valley where projects 
flict. 

(2) The association adopted a reso- 
lution opposing the President’s recently 
renewed campaign for seven Tennessee 
Valley Authority-type authorities to de- 
velop major river basins, specifically in- 
cluding those of the Missouri, the 
Columbia, and the Arkansas. 


YULE TREES FOR ALL 


There will be enough Christmas trees 
this year to satisfy all needs, the Office 
of War Information reported this week 
On the basis of data supplied to OW! 
by the Dept. of Agriculture and the 
War Production Board, it appears that 
the 1944 supply will be at least 10,000, 
000 trees. 

The agency coupled its announce 
ment with a warning. Last year slow 
initial deliveries to retailers led to con 
sumer anxiety and high retail prices 
Later deliveries then glutted the market, 
prices broke to almost nothing 0 
Christmas eve, and a sizable number 0! 
surplus trees had to be destroyc 
OWIl'’s warning to consumers is: Dont 
get worried if early deliveries are slow, 
don’t bid up prices to snap up the 
first trees available; there will be plen'y 
for all. ; 

Christmas trees this year, as in !94°, 
will not be subject to price control 
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inse ‘Em White 


New centrifugal washing- 
sing process excites interest 
laundries as saver of time, 
Js, water, and power. 


Here’s why we waste paper! 


ntently watching the results of a 

slutionary washing process that is 

5 tried out by approximately 100 

dries throughout the land, the har- 

4 laundry poeren is becoming 

e and more excited over the pros- 

; of real relief in a form which is 

contingent upon the edict of any 

emment : 

Doubles Seal —Invented by How- 

Fink, owner of a small laundry in 

osha, Wis., the centrifugal washing- 

sing method looks just too good in 

se times because it requires no new 

pipment or washing supplies. The 
od is essentially a rearrangement of 

odox washing procedure which, ac- 

ding to Fink, cuts the washing and 

racting (wringing) time in half, 
eby Soubling the productive capac- 

of a washroom. But in addition 

k's system calls for 50% less water 

n is ordinarily used. 

Vhere centrifugal washing-extract- 
departs basically from standard 
mercial laundry methods is imme- Oleg 
ely following the second suds bath. a 

dinarily one or two more suds baths 

ld be given a washer load of family 

h followed by three separate rinses 

ot, soft water. Then would come a 

d rinse, after which the clothes are 

sferred from the washing machine 

a centrifugal extractor where excess 

isture is removed. Time: about one 

r and ten minutes. 


ewer Suds and Rinses—Fink skips : 


second and third sudsing operations | SAVE PAPER THIS SIMPLE WAY: Look for HAMMERMILL BOND js pre-tested for | 
well as all the hot water rinses. Fol- 


% gh 
¥E 
tie 


“This poor paper we have been using lately scuffs every time we erase 
on it. We have to re-type the whole letter to make it neat. That’s why 
we waste so much paper—and time, too.” 


Mey os tig stan ae 
Sr of Pe, 


——._ 


E : the Hammermill watermark when you se- every quality essential to good business 
ng the second suds the load is lect paper for your letterheads. Hammermill paper. Eighteen laboratory tests like the 
nsferred to a centrifuge where in one Bond is made to stand erasure without one pictured here (the surface test) in- 
tinuous operation lasting about 15 surface injury and take re-typing cleanly. _ sure that every sheet of Hammermill Bond | 
butes the suds are extracted, cold It is a quality paper, too, that says favor- you use meets the standards we have de- 
er is sprayed for a few minutes | able things about your business. veloped through 45 years of papermaking. 


ugh the clothing from a shower head 
ated in the center of the extractor OOK FOR .Twe Ae iT 1s S WORD OF HONOR TO THE PUBLIC 
et, and normal extraction of mois- ! 
follows. 
¢ complete centrifugal washing- 
acting method as described in 
k’s Bsa for a patent calls for 
use of low titer soap which is made 
vegetable oils and is regularly 
i by laundries for washing colored 
ics, silks, and woolens in tepid 
tr. Fink claims a powerful cleansing 
on when the suds are being extracted 
centrifugal force. 
ranted 104 Licenses—While many 
ical laundry owners discount the im- 


BUY WAR BONDS 


LET’S FINISH 
THE JOB 


IMPORTANT! Do you know what papers are now avail- 
able? If not, send for the revised Hammermill Manual 
of Paper information. It lists grades, sizes, finishes, 
weights, colors of Hammermil!l papers now being made. 
For free copy, mail this coupon or write today to: 

Hammermill Paper Company, Erie, Pennsylvania. * 


Name Position 
(Please write on, or attach to, your company letterhesd) 
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Just the touch of a hot iron 
puts the marking on your sox 
with Kaumagraph Dry Trans- 
fers. Chances are you don’t 
care about marking sox. But 
the point is that your product 
may have a surface texture on 
which one of several Kauma- 
graph methods can do a better, 
cheaper, more attractive mark- 
ing or labeling job than you 
are getting now. It will pay 
you to get the second lesson to 
solve your problems. 


Send sample to be marked 


KAUMAGRAPH CO., 1319 POPLAR ST., WILMINGTON, DEL. 
NEW YORK OFFICE + EMPIRE STATE BUILDING, N.Y. 9 


If your postwar program 
is well thought out, let us 
get together on product 
details and production pro- 
cedure. Our business is 
engineering for sales and 
production as well as metal 
parts production in our 
plant for assembly in yours. 


Our informatively illustrated, 36-page, 
plastic bound book, “INGENUITY” will 
be sent to any executive who requests 
it on company stationery. Address me 
personally. Joseph J. Cheney, President. 


TOOL & MANUFACTURING CO., Inc. 


19 HOWARD ST. aox-36 BUFFALO 6, N. Y. 


portance of the suds-squeezing feature, 
they are willing to admit that the 
shower bath system of rinsing in an ex- 
tractor is something that someone 
should have thought of before this. 
Fink has granted licenses for the use of 
his system to 104 laundries. 

At least one major manufacturer of 
laundry equipment is conducting ex- 
tensive tests along the centrifugal wash- 
yep, line to ascertain the possi- 
bilities of built-in shower heads in post- 
war models of extractors. Another man- 
ufacturer is said to be developing a 
combination washer-extractor in which 


centrifugal action will be en 
all sudsing actions. 
© Power Plants Eyed—Gene:, 
ing, commercial laundries are 
of electric power but poor 
for public utilities. This is be: 
medium and large laundries o}: 
power as a byproduct of wate: 
water being heated by low-p: 
haust from steam engine-gen 
Fink’s method catches on 
power plants may be convert 
one of several different setu, 
to laundry engineers. _ 
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The high-pressure steam boilers yj 
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The Indians are stirring. A few 
generations ago that might have 
meant the warpath but now the In- 
dians are organizing epee to 
present demands for fuller social and 
economic freedom—a relaxation of 
federal controls. They are even plan- 
ning to maintain a public relations 
man in Washington to present their 
case. 

@ Convention Powwow—Thus last 
week to Denver’s swank Cosmopoli- 
tan Hotel came the men (above) of 
the tribes—100 delegates to set up 
the new National Indian Council as 
a sounding board for their claims and 
complaints. Theme of the meeting 
was not unlike Sitting Bull’s famous 
sentiment: “God made me an In- 
dian, but not a reservation Indian.” 

Although strictly a minority, the 
Indian population (400,000 U. S. 
citizens, including 32,000 in Alaska) 
is nevertheless a formidable business 
and commercial aggregate. It owns 
56,093,710 acres of land in conti- 


nental U. S., and in 1942 had an esti- 


The Tribes Sound a War Cry for Liberty 


mated income of $56,805,476.87- 
a statistical exactness that amuses the 
Office of Indian Affairs. 


@ Earned-Unearned Income—Act 
ally the figure may be millions of 
for it includes tribal income not yet 
distributed, and $15,000,000 of un 
earned income from oil royalties, re 
lief, etc. As a result, the average 


family (of five) income was under 
$900, with half the families getting 


less than $500. Fewer than 4% make 


over $2,000, and these include doc- 
tors, attorneys, judges, and busines: 


men, some operating individuall 


others as commercial representatives 


of their tribes. 


Determination of the Indians 0 § 


make themselves heard is reflected 


in the observation of one delegate * 
“Let anyon 


last week’s meeting: 


who doesn’t think our organization 
is effective, stick his hand into a hor 


nets’ nest.” And curiously enoug! 
the Indian Service, which has give 
the movement its informal blessing 
may be first to feel those sting: 


nl 
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ow COST POWER.. 


-TO WIN 


HIS is the scene of an Rinutenn war miracle. 
Here is the anvil on which chemically rich 
natural gases are hammered and reshaped by 
multistage compression into synthetic ammonia. 
It is one of the largest compressor installations 
ever made—24 huge Cooper-Bessemer 10-cylinder 
gas engines, delivering. 24,000 horsepower, pro- 
ducing one all-important ingredient of high ex- 
plosives to rain destruction on our enemies. 

What of such production miracles when the war 
is won? Must they stop? Cannot engineering and 
production genius, which created scores of plants 
dedicated to destruction, convert them into in- 
struments for betterment ? 

For example, ammonia is an essential ingredient 
of fertilizer; America needs huge quantities of 
fertilizer to restore war-depleted soils. Ammonia 
is a necessary material for refrigeration, for which 
the whole world offers waiting markets. Ammonia 
has many industrial uses, can have more. 

Isn’t it fortunate that the age of synthesis is 


VILDERS OF DEPENDABLE ENGINES FOR 


THE WAR NOW...AND THEN THE PEACE 


maa f* 


—_ 


— 
SPREE RS 


"1 
a 


just dawning? America has poured out its wealth 
of natural resources and manpower for destruc- 
tion; so also it must use unstintedly of its best to 
work restoration. Rebuilding calls for wise use 
of present production tools, as well as for develop- 
ment of many new ones. 

Cooper-Bessemer is ready to serve the world of 
Tomorrow. Cooper-Bessemer has over a century 
of experience to employ in building compressors, 
gas engines, diesel engines, and related power 
equipment to meet the expanding needs of in- 
dustry — efficiently, dependably, at low cost. 


BEFORE PUM Ot-TIS *” 


DOES THIS TO YOU... 


Get your FREE COPY of the New Booklet 
That Makes Filing Quick...Easy...Accurate! 


Dedicated toSecretaries and File Clerksin Dis- 
tress, this authoritative easy-to-follow book- 
let is entitled ‘‘Find-i-tis*, Its Causes and 
pate poe Cure.’’ It makes clear the basic principles of 


successful filing, and is a guaranteed time- 
and-temper saver, regardless of the filing 
equipment now in your office. You’ll say it’s 
worth its weight in gold—yet it comes to you absolutely without 
cost or obligation. Ask your G/W Dealer, or write today —on your 
company letterhead, please—to The Globe-Wernicke Co., Norwood 
12, Cincinnati, Ohio. ‘Headquarters for Modern Office Engineering.” 


’ 


Safeguard System and BUY THAT WAR BOND NOW 
Globe-Wernicke Wood 

Files are perfect partners . 

for easy filing, speedy age Z 


finding, effortless opera- N 


tion. 


ee find 
, what you have filed. 


} i ) Visible Record Systems 
hy | O e ™ Office Furniture 
Bookcases 


FILING EQUIPMENT AND SYSTEMS Stationers’ Supplies 


remain. They furnish steam 
essing such as drying and iro: yg. p,, 
with their hot water deman 
as much as 75%, some lau 
shut down their electrical 

equipment altogether; others 
just enough power to heat 
paratively small volume of 
quired, and buy the rest fr 
utilities. Another possibility 

of diesel-powered generating « 
which until now has not bec: 
eaterge by laundries becau 
raust heat is not sufficient to wa 
enough hot water. j 


Earners Speak Up 
Macfadden study blames 
poor labor relations job {o 
workers’ distrust of employers, 
Remedies are suggested. 


It’s a rare day when a business organ 

ization deliberately tells management 
that it’s done a poor job of labor rely 
tions, but Macfadden Publications 
Inc., considers that’s smart sales promo. 
tion. 
@ Study Circulated—As publisher of 
True Story, True Detective, Photoplay, 
and kindred magazines, Macfadden 
claims to have gained the confidence of 
the country’s wage earners (most of its 
subscribers are in the less-than-$?,(00 
income bracket). 

It butters its bread on both sides by 
serving as self-appointed go-between for 
management and labor and has just 
mailed copies of its newest study en- 
titled “What Shall We Do About It?” 
to 2,600 U.S. business executives. 

@ Attitude Unchanged—Interviews with 
hundreds of wage earners in their ow 
homes have convinced Everett R 
Smith, Macfadden research director and 
author of the study, that except for 


sharpened anxiety about postwar jobs Mow 
workers’ attitudes toward business have fiopy, 
not changed significantly since last year, M™jnedi 
when his earlier study indicated wide Mijnd : 
spread distrust of management, its a> i™jprtu 
tions, and its motives (BW —Nov.27’43, Miatio 
pl04). This differs from the attitude gi Ap 
reflected in the current studies made by it 
Factory Management & Maintenance, fiiides 
a McGraw-Hill publication (BW—Nov. Hain 
25'44,p32). h a 
The fault is basically management’ few 
Smith asserts (1), because it is guilty ot ie 
some of the abuses labor lays at its doo fi Bu 
and (2) because it has not explained is jim: 
position to employees in language the jjiuc 
can understand. Hence, Smith claims (fork 


workers get their information abou 
business from government sources 0 


+ 


from labor unions. As Smith sees tt 
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; reason that if business doesn’t 
‘ its piece, it either has no defense 
‘nct criticisms, or doesn’t care enough 
. et its employees to tell them its side 
of the story. . 
e Typical Questions—Typical of ques- 


tions that workers want their bosses to 


answer is, “What is American business - 


ing toward twar planning?” Re- 
af Macfadden’s monthly Wage 


CCl 


Forum survey indicated that |. 


Earner 
81% of the 1,800 participating wage 
gamers “had heard nothing of any post- 
war plans by business or anyone else.” 
Other specific questions point up mis- 
information that Smith thinks manage- 
ment should correct: What is the truth 
bout profits? (Smith says that se 
workers believe their company makes $ 
or $3 clear profit for every dollar it pays 
in s.) t about cost-plus con- 
racts? (Smith claims that many work- 
believe that under cost-plus agree- 
ments, —— have profited by us- 
ing more labor, more machinery, more 
materials than were needed.) 


Think Unions Necessary—Today’s |' 


ge earners, Smith asserts, “look to 
unions and to government because they 

eel it is futile to look to the company 
or understanding.” They are not un- 
critical of unions, but they feel an abso- 
ute necessity for them, particularly in 
der to prevent the cutting of basic 
pourly rates of pay after war contracts 
expire, 

Smith’s basic remedies for employee 
istrust add up to this: (1) Find out what 
our employees reaily think about your 

pmpany, not what you think they 

3) rid your plants, as far as 
possible, of conditions and policies to 
hich workers object; (3) be frank in 
elling workers as much as you can 
bout company objectives; and (4) talk 
n their language, not yours. 

One way of talking that language, the 
udy points out, is through advertise- 
nents of products and services workers 
ant to (as distinguished from 
Apter sg Teamibeg institutional 
PPY, which they distrust), “if placed in 
nedia which have their confidence.” 
nd if management concludes that such 

tunate media is a Macfadden publi- 
tion, Smith will not object. 

Apparently Macfadden is aware that 
it sets out to explain workers’ atti- 
ides to management, it might also ex- 

n management's attitude to workers. 
h an interview, Smith hinted about 
few undisclosed cards up Macfadden’s 

along this line. 
But he insists that the burden is 
marily on each business to do its own 
lucational job, because, he _ insists, 
oer do not believe printed general- 
°s about $s virtues when 
see—Or think they see—contradic- 

y evidence in their own plants. 
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Can you draw a perfect square which has 
one of these four stars in each of its sides # 
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The Hammermill, used extensively by farmers,has a drive pulley of small diameter 
traveling at high speed. This caused rapid failure of the conventional type of 
folded edge, spliced, endless farm belt by deterioration of the splice and ply 
separation. The problem was to design a belt flexible enough to resist ply separa- 
tion and with a splice flexible enough to negotiate the small pulley without weakening. 


Thermoid came up with the solution in its now well known Ham-R-Mill Belt. The 
splice was entirely eliminated by building the belt in a continuous winding of 
fabric plies. To prevent ply separation a skim layer of live rubber stock was 
inserted between plies. The belt was protected from moisture and weather with 
a special sealing lacquer on the edges and by a thin layer of skim rubber on the 
top. The contact surface remained the conventional friction surfaced fabric. 


Numerous problems of this type are solved every day by Thermoid. Their solu- 
tions are comparatively easy because Thermoid research is constantly developing 
new applications of industrial rubber products to do a better job. If you are 
faced with an iadustrial rubber products problem call the Thermoid representa- 
tive, Out of his experience, plus Thermoid’s complete line, extensive research, 
and manufacturing facilities, may come your solution. 


Ihermoid 
Nw Rubber 


DIVISION OF THERMOID COMPANY 
TRENTON, NEW JERSEY 


THE THERMOID LINE INCLUDES: TRANSMISSION BELTING e F.H.P. AND MULTIPLE V-BELTS AND DRIVES « 
CONVEYOR BELTING ¢ ELEVATOR BELTING ¢ SHEET PACKINGS © WRAPPED AND MOLDED HOSE « 
INDUSTRIAL BRAKE LININGS AND FRICTION PRODUCTS ¢ MOLDED HARD RUBBER AND PLASTIC PRODUCTS 


“IT’S GOOD BUSINESS TO DO BUSINESS WITH THERMOID” 


QUICK 
QUESTION 
QUlZ.. 


he refers to a 


FID? 


1. A conical wooden tool? 
2: A fiddle? 
3. A light rope used to moor a boat? 


ANSWER: A fid is a wooden tool, shaped like a long, 
slender cone, and used to splice rope. You'll find that... 


SPLICING ROPE requires expert workmen, and Plymouth 
has those experts. You'll find, too, that Plymouth En- 
gineers can intelligently advise you and your employees 
on the selection and use of the right rope for each par- 
ticular job. Usually, their recommendations lead to in- 
creased efficiency and longer rope life. 


PLYMOUTH’S ENGINEERING Service is an integral part 
of our facilities for serving rope users . . . one reason why 


Plymouth is America’s largest-selling rope. 


We can’t sell you Plymouth Ship Brand Manila Rope 

just yet, but we would like to talk with you if you have 
a rope problem... Plymouth Cordage Company, North 
Plymouth, Massachusetts and Welland. Ontario. 


PLYMOUTH 


CORDAGE PRODUCTS 


| Charcoal Iron 


New Texas plant will ale 
| make chemical byproducts. Blas 
| furnace came from Michigan arg 
| other equipment from Florida 


Texas’ third modern-day \cnture ; 
| the iron industry—a_ $3,5009 
| charcoal iron and chemical produ 

plant at Rusk—is scheduled for gg 

pletion by Feb. 1. Production wil] 
| clude 100 tons of charcoal pig in 
daily, plus byproducts of imethang 
acetic acid, charcoal, sintered iron og 
| and blast furnace slag for mincral wo 
@ Hoping for Happier Fate—Backers g 
the East Texas project, sponsored } 
the Defense Plant Corp., hope that j 
| will not suffer the fate of the state’ 
second iron plant, Lone Star Steel Co 
whose blast furnaces at Daingerfield a 
still idle (BW —Oct.28'44,p17). Init. 
move in developing a southwestem in 
industry—Shefhield Steel Corp. of Texy 
at Houston—is operating successfully of 
scrap and East Texas ore. 

The Rusk plant consists of a blag 
furnace and sintering plant from Pem 
broke, Fla., and a chemical product 
plant from Wells, Mich. 

@ Shortage of Wood—The Wells fu 
nace closed on Jan. 8, 1943, after ope 
ating three decades (BW —Sep.11'$ 
p39). The Delta Chemical & Iron Co 
had been finding it increasingly difficul 
in recent years to obtain chemical woo 
for the manufacture of charcoal, use 
as fuel in smelting iron ore brought 4 
mi. by rail from the upper Michiga 
mines. 

It continued to operate its chemid 
plant, however, until its woodpile w 
used up. 

The Pembroke plant was built ong 
nally to make elemental phosphon 
from phosphate rock and blast fuma 
coke but did not prove successful a 
has not been operated since 1932. 
will be integrated with the chard 
plant furnishing the fuel and with ti 
central power plant that will use p 
of the blast furnace gas. 

e Large Deposits—Underlying the a 
of the Rusk plant are large prow 
deposits of iron ore (limonite), accord 
to developers of the project, and with 
20 mi. of t he plant is sufficient 
wood to last an estimated half centut 

Several blast furnaces operated in 8 
area from the time of the Civil 4 
until the opening of the present & 
tury, usually utilizing charcoal as 
though one or two later furnaces bun 
imported coke. High point of prod 
tion was in the nineties in the N 
Birmingham region near Rusk. 
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DON’T. LOOK now! 
_»- but one day soon this will be 2 safe, new U.S. Highway 
— 1s no road for your car now. It's a picture International crawlers on the dirt-moving jobs. 
of a highway coming up. But it is also part of These rugged tractors have been making his- 
one of the grea plans for American security tory on some of the toughest assignments of 
the war. As battling “ » they've spear- 


ute j 
and prosperity 19 the post-war years to come. 

building is tremendous enterprise. Today, headed the action on every fighting front, paving 

in the planning stage, it looks like jobs for seven the way for our fighting forces. War has proved 

million men and investment of billions a year—® they have what it takes to shove America’s peace 

big factor in the nation’s basic economy. time highways through with speed at lowest cost. 

New roads are needed —now- Before the waft Harvester also builds the power units that put 
the push behind all kinds of graders, shovels, 
ines. With 


4 other road-building machin 


carried traffic estima’ 
the job you'll soon ride new 


the old mixers an 
by this equipment on 
roads in @ 


jon miles—about all 
roads could carry- New construction, stoP 


war, must take care of expanding post-war trans- 
a puy MORE WAR BONDS ano KEER THEM! 
WARVEST 


portation. 

Power is the hub around which this whole 

operation turns. Road construction men are INTERNATIONAL HARVESTER COMPANY 
planning their work now, and that means big tr 4180 North Michigan Avenue Chicago 1, Illinois 


INTERNATIONAL POWER 


is fu 


“ope 
1183 
mn Co 
ifficul 
wood 
, Use 
ght 5 
chiga 
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Use FELT to 
ISOLATE VIBRATION 
Quickly and Economically 


Toisolate and absorbdestructive vibra- 
tion under machines exerting up to 50 
Ibs. per sq. in. pressure, select American 
Felt Company Vibration Felts of the 
proper density. Installation can be made 
speedily with a minimum of interruption 
to operation by placing Felt mountings 
under each leg, or at each corner of a 
flat bed. Data Sheet No. 10, “Vibration 
Isolation With Felt’, contains theoretical 
formulation as well as practical data to 
assist you in the selection and applica- 
tion of Felt for the isolation of machin- 
ery. Your request for information will 
have immediate attention. 


American Felt 
Com: 


General Offices: GLENVILLE, CONN. 
New York; Boston; Chicago; Detroit; Philadelphia; 
Cleveland; Los Angeles; San Francisco; Dallas; 

“St. Louis; Seattle 


PRODUCERS OF FINEST QUALITY FELT PARTS 
FOR OIL RETAINERS, WICKS, GREASE RETAINERS, 
DUST EXCLUDERS, GASKETS, PACKING; VIBRA- 
TION ISOLATING FELTS AND INSULATING FELTS 


WAR BUSINESS CHECKLIS 


A digest of new federal rules and regulations a'{ectin 
priorities and allocations, price control, and transportation. 


Increased Civilian Supply 


Electric and gas domestic refrigerators, 
controlled by WPB Order L-5-c, and do- 
mestic washing machines, controlled by L-6, 
are subject to the “‘spot authorization” pro- 
cedure (Priorities Regulation 25). Other 
items brought under PR 25 by this WPB 
action are tank wagon bodies for motor 
trucks and trailers (L-253); motorcycles (L- 
331); electric wiring devices and heater cord 
sets (L-277); caskets, shipping cases, burial 
vaults (L-64); toys and games (L-81); furni- 
ture and parts (L-260-a); logging, lumber, 
and wood products machinery (L-331 ); physi- 
cal therapy equipment (L-259); luggage (L- 
284); antifriction bearings (L-154-a); light 
power-driven tools (L-237). 

@ Electronic Equipment—By amending PR 
13, WPB has released from the idle and 
excess stocks of war contractors certain non- 
critical electronic equipment, parts, and 
components for domestic purchase and for 
export. Inquiries concerning radio and radar 
should be addressed to Wesley L. Smith, 
chief of the Component Recovery Section, 
Radio & Radar Div., Room 4057 Social Se- 
curity Bldg., Washington 25, D. C. 

© Burlap—Defense Supplies Corp. has been 
authorized by WPB to dispose of 1,500,000 


—— 
linear yards of damaged burlap n 
government stockpile. The goo 
freed of all restrictions of Order » 


held in 
will h 


Decreased Civilian Supply 


WPB has ruled that sawmi 

5,000 or more b. ft. of hardy 
must reserve certain sizes and » 
white oak, red oak, birch, beech, p< 
elm, hard maple, and tough white ; 
meet urgent military programs 
and sizes affected are No. 1 common anj 
better grades in 5/4 and 6/4 thickness 
(14 in. and 14 in.). (Direction 6, Order |. 
335, as amended.) 
@ Phosphate Fertilizer—War Food Admiy 
istration has reduced its estimate of the 
amount available for 1945 crops from 
7,000,000 tons to 6,500,000 tons of Super- 
phosphate. This may result in a smaller oyt. 
put of mixed fertilizers. 


Cutting 


Relaxed Restrictions 


Restrictions of Schedule D, WPB Order 
B-98-b, on the use of steel plate, metal laths, 
aluminum, and hardware in petroleum cop. 
struction operations covered by PAW Fom 
30 have been eliminated by WPB on the 


FLAG WINI 


ERS 


Babcock & Wilcox Co. 

Bayonne, N. J. 

Bryan Engineering Co. 

New Albany, Pa. 

Burke Electric Co. 

Erie, Pa. 

Calumet & Hecla 
dated Copper Co. 

Calumet, Mich. 

C. P. Clare & Co. 

(Two plants) 

Clearing Machine Corp. 

Chicago, Ill. 

Columbia Aircraft Corp. 

Valley Stream, N. Y. 

Continental Electric Co., Inc. 

(Two plants) 

G. Felsenthal & Sons 

Chicago, Ill. 


chine Co. 


Consoli- 


duction announced prior to this new 


The Fultow Foundry & Ma- 


Cleveland, Ohio 

General Motors Corp. 
Bloomfield, N. J. 
Goulds Pumps, Inc. 
(Two plants) 

Grand Rapids Brass Co. 
Grand Rapids, Mich. 
Hale Fire Pump Co. 
Conshohocken, Pa. 
Harrisburg Steel Corp. 
(Two plants) 
Harris-Seybold-Potter Co. 
(Two plants) 

Hoffman Radio Corp. 
Los Angeles, Calif. 
David E. Kennedy 
Brooklyn, N. Y. 


(Names and winners of the Army-N and Maritime Con , 1 ] 
ist will be found in previous issues of Business Weck 


Karl Kiefer Machine Co. 
Cincinnati, Ohio 


Lehigh Structural Stee! Co 
Allentown, Pa. 


A. J. Lindemann & Hoverson 
Co. 
Milwaukee, Wis. 


National Instrument Corp 
Houston, Tex. 

National Tube Co. 
Lorain, Ohio 

Oxford Boatyard Co. 
Oxford, Md. 

Wm. Steinen Mfg. Co. 
Newark, N. J. 
Thwing-Albert Instrument Co. 
Philadelphia, Pa. 
itime Commission awards for excellence i" pr? 


k.) 
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recommendation of Petroleum Administra- 
tion for War. Restrictions are relaxed on 
the use of steel sheet, steel strip, rails and 
craneways, and copper and copper-base 
gllovs for PAW Form 30 operations. (Sched- 
ule D, Order P-98-b, revised.) Pctroleum 
operators may obtain, without specific PAW 
guthorization, $25,000 worth of materials 
for certain production, transportation, and 
refining operations; formerly, they could get 
only $10,000 worth without authorization. 
(PAO 11, 15, as amended.) 


e Surface Heating Equipment—By revoking | 
Schedule I of Order L-107, WPB has re- | 


moved restrictions on the types and sizes of 
extended surface heating equipment that 
may be produced. 


@ Lumber—Direction 7, Order L-335, has | 


becn amended to permit sales of certain 
grades of Douglas fir, Sitka spruce, western 
hemlock, southern yellow pine, cypress, and 
redwood dunnage on uncertified and un- 
rated orders if such sales do not interfere 
with certified orders. 

@ Chemicals—The monthly small-order ex- 
emptions for maleic anhydride and malcic 
acid, used chiefly in resins for paints, var- 
nishes, and lacquers, have been increased 
from 10 Ib. to 175 Ib. by Schedule 68, 
WPB Order M-300. Schedule 19 of the 
order has been amended to remove controls 
over polystyrene and lydichlorostyrene 
solutions, and to bring ethyl cellulose under 
the order instead of under M-175, now re- 
voked. 

@ Domestic Ice Refrigerators—Rcelaxed _re- 
strictions on iron and steel content will re- 
sult in production of nearly normal prewar 
types under Order L-7-c, as amended. WPB 
expects to authorize enough stecl to make 
375,000 ice refrigerators by the end of 1945. 
@ Aluminum Kitchen Ware—Under CMP, 
manufacturers may obtain prime allotments 
of aluminum to fill preferred orders. On 
civilian orders, they will continue to obtain 
deferred (Z-1) allotments. (WPB Order 
L-30-e, as amended.) 

@ Scales—WPB has removed simplification 
restrictions on railway track scales, portable 
beam scales, and certain other types and 
has freed from distribution controls Class B 
scales such as baby scales, egg-grading scales, 
milk, and diatetic scales. Production of 
Class B scales must be authorized in writing 
by WPB. (Order L-190, as amended; Sched- 
ules I-VIII, Order L-190, revoked.) 

® Tea—To enable packers to take advantage 
of recent heavy arrivals of tea, WFA has 
ruled that they may accept during the last 
quarter of 1944 in addition to their regular 
fourth-quarter quotas as much as half of 
their quotas for the first quarter of 1945. 
Such acceptances must be deducted from 
next quarter’s allotment. (Amendment 6, 
WFO 18.3.) 

® Cotton Duck—Direction 1, Order M-91, 
which impounded cotton duck in excess of 
500 yards in the hands of users, has been 
revoked to restore the goods to normal per- 
mitted use. 


Tightened Restrictions 


Increased military demands for formalde- 
hyde have resulted in a lower small-order 
exemption for urea and melamine aldehyde 
molding compounds—100 Ib. a month com- 
pared with the previous exemption of 2,000 
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War production experience proves 
you can maintain volume and 
quality — with big savings .. . 


With portable, compact Delta-Mil- 
waukee Machine Tools you can re- 
vise production line layouts at will, 
to get the best sequence of opera- 


tions for increased man-hour output, 


You can modernize obsolete ma- 
chines by replacing worn units with 
standard, low-cost Delta compo- 
nents, 


And you can build high-produc- 
tion, special-purpose machines — 


Below: An oficlent, low-cost tube 
polishing machine, built by mounting 
two Delta Abrasive Belt Finishing Ma- 
chines face to face om one stand. The 
tube is fed in oh an angle and the 
action of the abrasive belt polishes 
and feeds the tube. 


DELTA 
MILWAUKEE 
Machine Tools 


flexible ; iSevccost 


a-Milwaukee Machine-Tools 


that can be quickly converted to 
other uses, when changing condi- 
tions warrant—out of regular stock- 
model Delta elements. 

By cutting down your fixed in- 
vestment, you retain more liquid 
working capital for other post-war 
needs... and you reduce fixed over- 
head. Delta cost savings are due to 
a new conception of tool design and 
to modern production methods ap- 
plied to a large volume of standard 
models—not to short-cuts in quality. 


Avoid the unnecessary delay and 
investment risk of buying costly, 
cumbersome, inflexible ma- 
chines . . . with Delta tools. 
Investigate! MA-15 


Delta’s 76-page Blue Book 
provides 140 case histories of 
valuable war production experi- 
ence that may suggest similar 
money-saving peacetime applica- 
tions in your plant. Also avail- 
able is a catalog of low-cost Delta- 
Milwaukee Machine Tools. Re- 
quest both, using coupon below. 
Tegr out and mail today! 


THE DELTA MANUFACTURING CO. 
902N E. Vienna Ave., Milwaukee 1, Wis. 


Please send my free copies of Delta's 76-page 
Blue Book and catalog of low-cost machine tools. 


Position........... 


oP e? 
CHEMICALS a 


nourished by fertilizer that is well-balanced in its potash content to 

produce high acre yields, have been a major factor in the outstanding performance 

of the farmer in meeting War Food Administration crop goals during 

the war. To supply the rapidly growing demand for quality fertilizers, International is 
producing a complete line of all grades of potash at its mine in New Mexico: 

Muriate of Potash, Sulphate of Potash, and water-soluble Sulphate of Potash Magnesia. 
Extensive research is being carried on in International’s laboratories to 

find new ways for agriculture and industry to utilize the rich chemicals in potash, 

one of America’s most imiportant natural resources. International Minerals 

& Chemical Corporation, General Offices: 20 N. Wacker Drive, Chicago 6 
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MINERALS & CHEMICALS 


CHEMICALS - PHOSPHATE - POTASH - FERTILIZER 
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fb. (WPB Order M-300, Schedule 35, as 
amended.) ’ 
@ Antifreeze—Beginning Jan. 1, antifreeze 
procuction will governed by Order M- 
300, Schedules 71 (ethyl alcohol), 12 (iso- 
ropv! alcohol), and 15 (glycols), and, effec- 
tive Nov. 21,.1944, by Schedule 72 (methyl 
alcohol). Allocation of ethyl alcohol will 
be on a monthly, rather than a quarterly, 
basis. The small-order exemption for com- 
pletely denatured and proprietary types of 
ethyl alcohol will be reduced from 972 gal. 
a quarter (324 gal. a month) to a monthly 
maximum of 54 gal. 
@Jute—WPB has limited the amount of 
raw jute that may be allocated to a proc- 
essor from government stockpiles. No proc- 
essor may accept raw jute from this source 
if acceptance means that he will have on 
hand more than nine months’ supply of 
Group I or equivalent grades, or of Block 
20 or equivalent grades, or more than four 
months’ supply of raw jute in Group III or 
equivalent grades, (Order M-70, as 
amended.) 


Price Control Changes 


OPA has established ceiling prices on 
two x oe of surplus Army shoes to be sold 
to civilians as work shoes. Ration stamps 
will be required. (Order 9, Supplementary 
Order 94.) 

@ Raw Furs and Peltries—Fifteen types have 
been given dollar-and-cents ceiling prices in 
line with those prevailing during the period 
Oct. 1, 1941, through Apr. 30, 1942. A re- 
vision of prices for fur ents is expected 
to follow soon. (Amendment 2, OPA Regu- 
lation 541.) 

@Glassine and G roof Papers—OPA 
has provided uniform twend cents ceil- 
ing prices at the manufacturer's level for the 
basic No. 1 grade of these papers with the 
usual March, 1942, differentials for other 
listed grades. This will increase prices for 
about half the output. (Regulation 567.) 

e “Blitz” Cans and “Jerricans’”—Civilian 
sales of surplus stocks of these special five- 
gallon steel containers that have been used 
by the armed forces for water have been 
given dollar-and-cents ceilings. (Order 6, 
Section 11, Supplementary Order 94.) 

@ Distilled and Wine—When sold 
under court order, these are subject to the 
ceiling prices applicable to other sales of 
distilled spirits and wine. (Amendment 2, 
Revised Supplementary Oysder 10; Amend- 
ment 18, tion 445. 


Ration Control Changes 


War Food Administration has terminated | 


ration controls over corn pickers, the last 
item remaining on the farm machinery ra- 
tioned list (BW—Oct.7'44,p20). (Supple- 
mentary Order 1, WFO 14, as amended.) 
®Shoes—Shoes shipped from the factory 
after Nov. 30, 1944, which contain no 
leather except “pig-strip” or “bacon-rind” 
pigskin mer y in the o will be ration- 
free. OPA and the industry hope for an 
annual output of from 12,000,000 to 15,- 
000,000 cers of these shoes—principally 
infants’, children’s, misses’, and women’s— 
but OPA cautions that the shoes will not be 
available for some time. (Amendment 85, 
Ration Order 17.) 
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New Shoes eee for Christmas ! 


Ever walk all day in the rain, sleep 
when you can with your shoes on, for 
a solid seven days or more? ... Winter 
is wet and cold in Northern France 
and Western Germany. Belgium and 
Holland have hundreds of square 
miles of semi-swamp. Wet shoes get 
stiff, split their seams, lose their soles, 
are scrap in a month or so. 

Northern Italy’s mountain passes 
are partial to snow, with sharp stones 
underfoot, unhealthy for shoes. 

In the Pacific, you step off the LC 
into water, waist high, keep stepping 
on sharp coral, coarse sand, jungle 
muck, rock ridges, with rain an added 
feature every day, as long as the Japs 
last. And sometimes the Japs last 
longer than the shoes. 

GI shoes can be a very satisfactory 
Christmas present to Joes who need 


shoes to stay in business. So let’s send 
them shoes... anda Merry Christmas, 
circumstances permitting. And shells, 
overcoats, ammo belts for .50 calibre 
machine guns, K and C rations, gas, 
grenades, and bombs to keep the B-24s 
busy ... with the Merry Christmas! 


Sentment is fine, but it can’t stop 
sniper bullets, starshells, spitting tanks, 
squareheads and Sons of Heaven. The 
boys can shove on and settle this war 
quick, if we keep sending the stuff 
without stopping, stinting, or sparing. 
Without stinting the War Bonds, or 
without sparing ourselves! That’s our 
best sentiment! 

This suggestion may sound a little 
crude, but have you ever heard a 
battle? Battles are our biggest business 
this year. Sentiments are good forever! 


PITNEY-BOWES POSTAGE METER COMPANY, STAMFORD, CONN. 


with no business interest in shoes . . . but the originators of Metered 
Mail, and world’s largest manufacturer of postage meters... still 
largely devoted to war production, but beginning again to make postage 
meters .. . and new jobs for returning servicemen 


PRODUCTION 


Carbides Cash In 


Accepted slowly until the 
war, these durable alloys have 
established themselves firmly by 
accelerating war production. 


Like all the other manifold products 

of powder metallurgy that originally 
found slow acceptance (BW—Oct.28'44, 
p74), the hard carbides are winning 
new friends and firm allegiances every- 
where. 
@ Production Tripled—According to the 
Army Air Forces, carbide cutting tools 
(that are derived from the soft, im- 
palpable powders of tungsten, tantalum, 
titanium, carbon, cobalt, and other ele- 
ments) have “enabled production of 
three times the number of crankcases 
and gears for aircraft engines with the 
same equipment and manpower.” 

Top AAF officers have little fear of 

contradiction when they say that we 
“couldn’t produce our present aircraft 
engines on a production basis without 
carbide tools. . . . Where usable, car- 
bide tools give two to three times the 
production of high-speed steel tools 
with the same equipment and man- 
power—and require only one-fifth the 
amount of tool grinding.” 
@ Saves Manpower—Army Ordnance re- 
ports that “all shell are now machined 
with carbide tools” with “only one- 
sixteenth the number of men required 
to produce a given number of shell as 
in the World War. . . . Tanks are pro- 
duced four to five times as fast... . 
Every carbide-tooled machine released 
one to four men for other employment 
or for the armed forces.” 

Navy’s experience checks with Army’s 

practically item for item. It more than 
matched machining speeds on practi- 
cally the same kind of superhardened 
alloy steel armor plate that is used in 
tanks by having “cut machining time 
of 30-ft. Navy gun turrets from 16 hr. 
to 3 hr.” 
@ Reluctant Acceptance—Up to 1928, 
and for several years thereafter, the hard 
carbides (so called to distinguish them 
from calcium carbide, which reacts with 
water to produce acetylene gas, and 
silicon carbide, the abrasive and refrac- 
tory material which is actually some- 
what harder than the hardest “hard” 
carbide) found only grudging accept- 
ance amohg tod! engineers and produc- 
tion men. They were brittle, unpredict- 
able, almost fantastically expensive. 


Sold by the gram at prices which 

American metalworkers immediately 
translated into $500 and more a pound, 
bits and pieces of ““Thoran” or “Widia” 
tungsten carbide that came to this 
country from Krupp of Germany or 
from the English firm of A. C. Wick- 
man, Ltd. (which now has a Canadian 
affiliate of the same name), frequently 
failed to live up to their European repu- 
tations. 
@ On the Shelf—Tungsten carbide had 
been discovered before the turn of the 
century by an unknown German chem- 
ist who blended tungsten powder with 
lampblack and found an extremely hard 
substance after the mixture had under- 
gone the high temperatures of an elec- 
tric furnace. Since natural diamonds are 
still harder, and do not possess the same 
degree of brittleness, the carbide re- 
mained pretty much on the laboratory 
shelf for almost 20 years. 

As diamonds for wire-drawing dies 
became scarce in the Fatherland dur- 
ing the World War, the Osram lamp 
people put two researchers, Baumhauer 
and Schroeter, to work on finding a 
substitute to produce lamp filaments. 
They came up, after nobody knows how 
many failures, with “cemented” tung- 
sten carbide, which proved hard somiah 
to scratch sapphire, the second hardest 
natural substance, yet tough enough if 


Hydraulics and electronics team up 
in a new “hot press” method of press- 
ing, semisintering, and sintering 
large carbide parts—such as nosing 
dies for 105-mm. artillery shells and 
broaching rings for finishing §silver- 
lined aircraft bearings—in one opera- 
tion, Pressure is applied hydraulically; 
heat is induced electronically. 


SECOND OF TWO 


This is the second of two 
ports on powder metallurgy. 1 
first sought to sketch the bro. 
outlines of the art, its major « 
ponents, and some of its ma 
present applications to metal ai. 
electrical products, and to take , 
tentative dip into postwar app). 
cations (BW—Oct.28'44,p74). 

The second discusses the hard 
carbides of tungsten, tantalum, 
titanium, and boron, goes briefly 
into their background and devci- 
opment, and attempts to give 
some idea of their genuine impor- 
tance to industry—past, present, 
and future. 


handled carefully to substitute for dia- 
monds in drawing the toughest metal 
of them all, tungsten, into wire. 

@ Cemented With Cobalt—Briefly, what 
they accomplished was the cementing 
of tiny particles of tungsten carbide into 
a compact mass by blending them with 
comparatively small amounts of cobalt 
powder (the cementing metal), press- 
ing them into desired shape, and sinter- 
ing the whole by the now familiar meth- 
ods of powder metallurgy. 

Meanwhile the armament house of 

Krupp also ran short of diamonds which 
it was beginning to use in some quan- 
tity for the final precision finishing of 
hardened gun parts and other military 
components. Its researchers took up 
the work on cemented tungsten carbide 
where Osram left off but, fortunately 
for the Allies, were unable to accom- 
plish much with the material until sev- 
eral years after the end of the World 
War. 
e Americans Incredulous—By 1928 the 
researchers had developed both the car- 
bide and the spelt techniques for 
utilizing it to a point where Krupp 
was machining cast iron at speeds and 
feeds which caused American manufac- 
turers to raise their eyebrows in un- 
belief. Machining steel, hardened or 
unhardened, was still beyond the Ger- 
mans because of “cratering,” or chip 
wear, on the best carbide tools they 
could produce. 

In that year the General Electric Co., 
full of faith in the ultimate importance 
of the product, took a license from 
Krupp A. G. under its U.S. patents, 
adopted the trademark of “Carboloy” 
for its new product, and set up the Car- 
boloy Co., Detroit, to “develop, manu- 
facture, and distribute cemented carbide 

. and to help train American indus 
try in its use.” 

e Metalworking Revolution—Now, when 
Carboloy reports that “extensive tc- 
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The name he wears around his neck 
is about the only difference between 
G.L. Joe’s wardrobe and G.I. John’s. 

But when those “dog tags” are finally 
turned in! Then, some seven million 
men will put their battle-worn khakis 
and blues aside . . . and exercise a 
privilege they've looked forward to so 
long. A shopping trip of picking out 
ties and suits and shirts! 

For that big day, America’s textile 


mills will weave textures and mix colors 


. . create the infinite variety of well- 
styled, skilfully woven fabrics that help 
make it possible for Joe and John and 
everybody to dress as they please. 

They'll introduce a multitude of new 
materials, too. For the textile industry 
has developed, in looming for war, 
fibres and finishes to add good looks 
and longer life not only to clothes, but 
countless other fabrics for every use. 

These textiles-to-be, like those today, 


will need chemicals. Alkalies for scour- 


ing and mercerizing, new textile chem- 
icals for processing and finishing. 
Chemicals by the hundreds of carloads 
speeding from Wyandotte Chemicals 


Corporation to meet a nation’s needs. 


| 
' 
} 


andotte | 


REG. U. S. PAT. OFF 


j 


OFFICES IN PRINCIPAL CITIES 


WYANDOTTE CHEMICALS CORPORATION—WYANDOTTE, MICHIGAN 


Alkalies * Chlorine « Calcium Carbonate * Calcium Chloride * Dry Ice * Other Basic and Intermediate 
Organic and Inorganic Chemicals * Specialized Cleaning Materials for Business, Industry and the Home 


Great day! 


Today this man reached a new high 
in the number of parts he machined. 
For today a “Budgit’ Electric Hoist 
lifted the work in and out of his ma- 
chine. 

He thrilled to the greater accom- 
plishment it afforded him! His em- 
ployer rejoiced that he worked with- 
out danger of rupture, strained back, 
or over-fatigue! 

‘Budgit’ Hoists with their light 
weight; trouble-proof mechanism ;and 
simple, effective operation have given 
management greater production at 
lower operating expense. They do 
away with man-power shortages by 
permitting the employment of women 
and older men in load-handling jobs 
that were previously open only to 
strong young men. 

Ask each of your foremen to check 
his department for places where 
*Budgit’ Hoists could be used to 
speed production, save operating 
time, and lower your operating costs. 


‘Budgit’ Hoists are 
portable, electric hoists 
with lifting capacities of 
250, 00, 1000, and 2000 
Ibs. They are priced from 
$119 up. Hang them up, 
plug in, use! For informa- 
tion, write for Bulletin 


No, 356. 


mS 


MANNING, MAXWELL & MOORE, INC. 
MUSKEGON, MICHIGAN 

Builders of "Show-Box’ Cranes, ‘Budgit’ and ‘lood Lifter 

Hoists and other lifting specialties. Mokers of Ashcroft Gauges, 

Hancock Valves, Consolidated Safety and Relief Valves and 

‘American’ Industrial Instruments, 


search has not only greatly improved 
the characteristics of the original ma- 
terial, but has resulted in the develop- 
ment . many new cemented carbides 
to supplement the one originall 
available,” it hits a new Reh i andor 
statement. The carbides have been rev- 
olutionized, and with them much of 
the art of metalworking. 

In 1930, the Fansteel Metallurgical 
Cerp., North Chicago, developed the 
“first successful ebeoting carbide.” 
It added tantalum carbide to the origi- 
nal cemented carbide formula, produc- 
ing tantalum-tungsten carbide with a 
self-lubricating quality that minimizes 
cratering. Its product was named Vas- 
coloy (and later on, Vascoloy-Ramet) to 
differentiate it from Carboloy. 
© Subsidiary Created—Because the busi- 
ness of Fansteel is primarily that of pro- 
ducing tantalum, tungsten, molybde- 
num, and other more or less rare met- 
als in a variety of forms and shapes, it 
set up a two-thirds-owned subsidiary, 
the Vascoloy-Ramet Corp., North Chi- 
cago, to do the actual pressing, sinter- 
ing, fabricating, and marketing of the 
carbide line. 

Research followed upon research. 

Carboloy vied with Vascoloy. Fortu- 
nately for the war effort, when tantalum 
became short for a time, columbium 
carbide and titanium carbide were 
found to replace some tantalum car- 
bide in carbides of steel-cutting grades. 
Nickel and iron were found to replace 
cobalt as cementing metals in certain 
other grades. 
e Special Grades—Upshot is that within 
limits, of course, the physical charac- 
istics of the carbides for cutting or 
working various metals and alloys can 
be varied all over the lot by changing 
the kind and proportion of the com- 
ponents. It seems that where large quan- 
tities are required, present practice 1s 
to develop pretty much a special grade 
for a particular application. 

Bulk of the carbide tool business, 
which may have topped $400,000,000 


| during the tooling-up year of 1942, is 


done in an almost unlimited variety of 
standard grades which cover such a wide 
range of standard uses that purchasers 
large and small can almost always select 
one that matches or closely approxi- 
mates what is wanted. 
Standardization, volume production, 
and a nudge from the U.S. Dept. of 
Justice (BW —Apr.25’42,p20) have com- 
bined to bring pound prices of a typical 
tungsten carbide (it is still sold by the 
gram, despite Thurman Amold’s sug- 
stion) from $453 in 1929 to $45 in 
941, and to about $16 last ee and 
this. Wartime production, which has 
naturally tapered off by an undisclos- 
able amount, ran at about 40 times 
what it was just before the holocaust. 


The carbide “nib” for a die to drav 
sheet steel into tanks for storing com. 
pressed gas weighs more than 1(\() |b, 
and is about 13 in. in diameter. 


@ Field Widened—Carboloy has contin. 
ued and expanded its original position 
of leadership in this country. By tea. 
son of its success and that of Vascoloy- 
Ramet, other companies have entered 
the hard carbide field, among them such 
leaders as Kennametal, Inc., Latrobe, 
Pa.; Firth-Sterling Steel Co., McKee: 
port, Pa.; Metal Carbides Cor, 
Youngstown, Ohio; Tungsten Electric 
Corp., Cleveland; Jessop - Steel Co, 
Washington, Pa. 

Metal powders for their products, 
which they press, sinter, grind, and lap 
into finished tools of manifold kinds 
and sizes, come in large measure from 

owder specialists previously listed (BW 
—Oct.28'44,p74). Lampblack, the prin- 
cipal source of the carbon part of most 
hard carbide, is supplied by Columbian 
Carbon Co., New York; Harshaw 
Chemical Co., Cleveland; Monsanto 
Chemical Co., Everett, Mass.; Wish- 
nick-Tumpeer, Inc., New York; and 
others. Presses, sintering furnaces. and 
all the other intricate equipment for 
putting together the “hardest metal 
made by man” come from substantially 
,the same manufacturers that supply the 
powder metal industry generally. 

@ Carbide Specialists—Although com- 
paratively few companies start with the 
basic raw materials and carry them 
through to completed tools, dozens of 
firms have undertaken specialties that 
utilize the hard carbides not only as 
cutters but as resistors to abrasion and 
other kinds of wear and tear. Usual prac- 
tice is for them to buy nibs and blanks 
preformed to rough dimension, mount 
or otherwise fabricate them, and bring 
them to precision tolerances. 

Lincoln Park Industries, Inc., Lin- 
coln Park, Mich., for instance, buys 
Carboloy of suitable grades and mounts 
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r. Friendly and the sad little Factory... 


vecident Hawkins was worried .. . 


kome factories smoked big black clouds . . . but his 
st puffed a few anemic wisps. 


Some factories hummed . . . but his just seemed to groan, 
Ho, hum, production is bum. Oh, me, 


don't feel well.” 
t was like that all day long. 


a4 President Hawkins’ nerves stood 7 \ 
. out like antlers on either side of his ™ Aes 
, - head when he heard a gentle cough. Ron ae 


He set a new world’s record for the sitting high jump . . . and then he 
screamed, “Who the Cunprintable) are you! And what in the Cunprintable, 
unprintable, unprintable) do you want!” 


“I'm Mr. Friendly, the American Mutual man,” 
said Mr. Friendly quickly. 


“I'm a production doctor,” he continued, “and 
I think I can help you get your plant hum 
ming again with American Mutual's new 
Group Disability Plan which takes away workers’ 
worries by paying them if and when they are 
laid up from sickness or ‘off the job’ accidents, 
and pays hospital and surgical expenses even 
for the whole family—and, naturally, with these 
worries eliminated, spirit and morale will 
go up and so will production, and what's 
more, you can enjoy the opportunity of 
savings through American Mutual dividends 


which have never been less than 20% . . .” 


But that was enough for President Hawkins 

...as quick as you can say “Mr. Friendly” he 
asked for the details . . . and was on his w: ry 
to announce the new plan to the factory. 


Well, Sir, the change was miraculous . . . 
right then and there the factory started 
pouring out huge black clouds of smoke. 
And talk about humming! For miles 

around you could hear it sing, “Spee d, 
speed, that’s our creed . -more n more 
to win the war... without a worry, 

watch us hurry!” : 


Your helping hand 
when trouble comes! 


OW TO REDUCE ACCIDENTS . . . how to effect rehabilitation of injured workmen . . . 

Ww to prevent industrial disease . . . how to increase loyalty, satisfaction, better work! 
ou put a mighty powerhouse to work on these when American Mutual’s Group 
Pisability Plan goes into effect in your plant. What's more, you enjoy the opportunity 

American Mutual dividends, which have never been less than 20% ! Send for your 

*¢ copy of the plan. No obligation. Write Dept. B-10, American Mutual Liability 

ance Company, 142 Berkeley Street, Boston 16, Massachusetts, 


iM ERI CAN M U T UAL -»« the first American liability insurance company 


COPA. 1044, AMERICAN MUTUAL LiABK iT 


et aX 


Aide-de-Camp to a 


Buell cyclones as adapted 
for oil catalyst recovery im 
34 catalytic cracking units 


Buell Dust Recovery Systems 
help make 100-octane gas... 


“CAT CRACKER” is the gil industry's nickname for the new 
catalytic cracking processes now producing high-octane gas— 
processes calling for the highest efficiency in the recovery of 
catalyst dust. It is significant that so many leading oil companies 
have chosen Buell (van Tongeren) Dust Recovery Systems for 
this important work. 

The remarkable natural and synthetic catalysts used are both 
expensive and abrasive. Buell equipment (incorporating the 
exclusive van Tongeren “shave-off”) pays for itself many times 
over in the recovery of the costly, finely divided catalyst. And 
Buell’s large-diameter, extra-heavy metal cyclones eliminate 
clogging and reduce abrasive wear—for long life and continuous 
performance. 

Here, as in so many other fields, Buell leadership has again 
demonstrated its ability to solve difficult dust recovery problems. 


Maybe Buell can belp your business... 
Write for Bulletin G-842, describing Buell equipment 
and its applications in many industries 


BUELL ENGINEERING COMPANY, INC. 
60 Wall Tower, New York 5, N.Y 
Sales Representatives in Principal Cities 


SAT CRACKER” 


them on the cutting edges of thre 
taps which hold their accuracy 

wear alloy steel ones many tin 
Having been one of the pio 
carbide gages of the plug, s: 
thread types, Lincoln Park 
recently brought out carbide precision 
gage blocks (accurate to 0.00()\()4 jp 
and to be used mainly as facin« bloc 
for a stack of steel ones), which prom 
to outwear standard steel, block 

200 times as long.” 

@ Rotary Files Added—By 

Carbur, Inc., of the same City. | jn, 
Park has added a line of tin 

files whose long-lasting cutting Ayte 
are ground and lapped out 
carbide. Early this year th 

Ford Mfg. Co. brought out a simily 
line of rotary files in seven shapes ang 
20 sizes that are described as the “ff, 
to one” carbide cutters “for faster cyt. 
ting in harder metals.” 

Super Tool Co., Detroit, brought oy: 
a line of carbide-tipped end mills ang 
face mills last spring. Wendt-Sonis Co. 
Hannibal, Mo., reports the development 
of a shell milling cutter for machining 
heat-treated nickel-chrome-mol\ steel 3¢ 
exceptionally high speeds. One of its 
carbide-tipped drills for Bakelite run; 
2,500 pieces between sharpenings, 4 
compared with 60 pieces for untipped 
high-speed-steel drills. 7 
@ Faces for Contacts—Big-time precision 
measuring instrument makers such a 
Pratt & Whitney, West Hartford 
Conn., and the Sheffield Corp., Dayton 
Ohio, face the contact anvils of many 
of their most precise devices with ca. 
bides to multiply wear resistance and 
insure continuing accuracy in measute- 
ment. 

Kennametal, which at one time 
mostly confined itself to carbide-tipped 
cutting bits for machine tools, brought 
out a line of Kennametal lathe files 
this year to remove any burrs left by 
the bits without reducing tool speeds 
(BW—Jan.15’44,p75). Its whole line of 
specialties now includes  step-milling | 
cutters, tipped with titanium-tungsten 
carbide, long-wearing inserts for bench 
and machine vises, plus virtually wea: 
less pawls and ratchets for all sorts o 
precision mechanisms, 

e@ Hot Press Method—Metal Carbide 
reports the achievement of a “proces 
of manufacturing extremely large tung 
sten-carbide articles by the hot pres 
method which is different from the 
conventional sintering method. . . . Thi 
process makes possible the fabricatio 
of tungsten-carbide rolls weighing x 
eral hundred pounds whick. are used 
high-speed ‘thigh cold-rolling mills ® 
roll mirror finish steel strip which 5 
subsequently stamped into numero 
items such as razor blades, shim stock. 
etc. Also, large sheet steel dies weigh- 
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“Throw Him Out!” 


‘~ JUDGE, eh? No lawyers in Ais 
court! 


But he was right, in those days...and 
tight here in America! Lawyers were 
something new, then. Legal histories 
tell us that legislatures sniffed and snort- 
ed and passed laws barring paid attorneys 
from the courts! 

But the public liked lawyers; they 
were a help to the people. So today, the 
profession of law is a respected one in 
every court in the Nation. 

It usually happens that way when the 
people get a chance to judge a new idea. 
The Comics, too, were a new, a startling 
idea half a century ago. 

Today, their picture story technique is 
recognized and used as a basic educational 
force...from the training of fighter 
pilots to the teaching of the Bible. 


Such beloved and popular personal- 


ities as “Jiggs and Maggie,” “The Katz- 
enjammer Kids,” “* Buz Sawyer,” “Judge 
Puffle,” “Little Annie Rooney,” “Toots 
and Casper,” and “Blondie and Dag- 
wood,” with their human humor, por- 
tay life as so many of us know it. They 


rivet the attention of the more than 
20,000,000 adults and young people 
who read Puck-The Comic Weekly... 
every week! 

48 leading manufacturers have bene- 
fited from this “riveted attention” by 
millions of readers to every page of Puck- 
The Comic Weekly. These canny busi- 
nessmen advertise in Puck and most 
of them have done so consistently year 
after year. ‘ 

Because only one advertisement is pub- 
lished on a page, these sales-conscious 
advertisers get preferred position in 
over 6,500,000 homes in the hearts of 
the great industrial markets of America. 


Distributed with 15 great Sunday news- 
papers from coast to coast, Puck-The 
Comic Weekly is read by four out of five 
adults who buy these newspapers, as well 
as millions of younger readers. 

You can get stimulating information 
about how this popular publication can 
build a bigger post-war market for your 
products by just calling or writing Puck- 
The Comic Weekly, 959 Eighth Avenue, 
New York 19, N. Y., or Hearst Building, 
Chicago 6, II. 


The Adeerlisers 


Following are the names of 
the manufacturers whose 
advertising has appeared in 
Puck during the last year. The 
majority have run consistent 
schedules—year after yeor 


Bover & Black Lid. 

Bendix Aviation Corporatien 
Walter J. Black, Inc. 
Bristol-Myers Company 
Chesebrough Mfg. Co. Consolidoted 
Chrysler Corporation 

The Coca-Cola Company 
Colgate-Palmolive-Peet Compony 
Corning Glass Works 

The Cudahy Packing Co. 

Derby Foods, Inc. 

Devoe & Raynolds Co., Inc. 
Doubleday, Doran & Co., Inc. 
Doughnut Corp. of America 
Eversharp, Inc. 

Fronk H. Fleer Corp. 

F. W. Fitch Company 

General Electric Co. 

General Mills, Inc. 

A. C. Gilbert Co. 

Gillette Safety Razor Co. 

The Grove Laboratories, Inc. 
Geo. A. Hormel & Compony 
International Cellucotion Products Ce 
The Andrew Jergens Compony 
“The ‘Junket’ Folks” 

(Chr. Hansen's Laboratory, !nc.) 
Lambert Pharmacal Company 
Lamont, Corliss & Company 
Thomas Leeming & Co., Inc. 
Lever Brothers Company 
The Lionel Corporation 
Maybelline Company 
The Mennen Company 
Pepsi-Cola Company 
The Pepsodent Co. 

Pillsbury Flour Mills Co. 
Procter & Gambie Co. 

The Quoker Oats Co. 
Ralston Purina Co. 

R. J. Reynolds Tobacco Co. 
W. A. Sheaffer Pen Co. 
Standard Brands, Inc. 
Twentieth Century Fox Film Corp. 
Unicorn Press 

U. S. Army Recruiting Service 
Van Camp's, Inc. 

Wilson Chemical Co., Inc. 


Away up front, where there’s no- 
body ahead of him but the enemy, 
the combat infantryman needs 
weapons that are effective and 
quick on the draw, like the .45 
caliber submachine gun. 

These modern weapons are 
first designed . . . on paper. Not 
only are they designed, but 
wrapped, routed, and shipped 
with the help of paper. In fact, 
paper is needed in war-time in 
such vast quantities that supplies 
for civilian use are definitely low. 

Hamilton Papers, those “good 
papers for g business,” Sa 
= to war, too, and paper 

uyers are having difficulty in 
obtaining their full requirements. 
Hamilton merchantsare, however, 
making every effort to keep a 
plies as near to normal as possible. 

W.C. Hamilton & Sons, 
Miquon, Mont omery County, 
Pennsylvania. ‘Offices in Chicago, 
New York, and San Francisco. 


HAMILTON 


ing 50 to 100 lb. used at the present 
time to deep draw cartridge cases and 
other ordnance items.” 

Such massive units bear out a cher- 
ished contention of Carboloy that the 
metalworking industry must stop “con- 
sidering carbides as something you tip 
something with.” As one of its spokes- 
men says, “that’s quite a revolution 
when you consider that the reason car- 
bides actually became successful in this 
country was that Carboloy thought of 
the idea of making tools by tipping on 
a little piece instead of making the 
complete tool out of carbides as the 
Germans had tricd to do before.” 
© Carboloy’s List-No one knows who 
pioneered exactly what in the carbides, 
but Carboloy is credited with ,having 
a large part in the following ingenious 
developments: tips not only for tool 
bits but also for metal scribers; hard- 
faced oil well drills; diamonds mounted 
in carbide settings for core drills used 
in geological sampling and for grinding 
wheel dressers; tipped centers for lathes 
and grinders; doctor blades to hold 
work precisely in centerless grinders; 
carbide punching and forming dies; 
wear buttons for core boxes; carbide 
tools for machining porcelain, glass, 
— and quartz; smooth-running 

shpole guides. The list is seemingly 
Par tony 

@ Boron Blend Is Harder—Hard as the 
regular run of hard carbides is, there is 
a still harder one—boron carbide, or 
“Norbide,” as it has come to be known 
through the promotional efforts of its 
developer, the Norton Co., Worcester, 
Mass. Because the boron in its composi- 
tion is introduced in combined form 
as glasslike, anhydrous boric acid flake 
and not as a metal powder, certain 
purists among powder metallurgists re- 
gard the end material as a ceramic quite 
beyond the pale of their art. 

The flake, however, is carefully 
blended with finely powdered petroleum 
coke and put through the intense heat 
of an electric furnace which removes 
the oxygen atoms in the acid molecule, 
and replaces them deftly with carbon 
atoms very much after the manner of 
the tungsten carbide reaction. Unlike 
the latter, boron carbide is self-bonding 
and requires no ceménting metal to 
hold it in usable shapes. 
eInherently Brittle—Refined, pow- 
dered, and molded under tons of yee 
sure and thousands of degrees of heat 
the material becomes a whitish, clear- 
looking, one-phase crystalline body of 
accurate dimensions. It can be polished 
to a mirror finish. Though it possesses 
the type of hardness known as “impact 
abrasion resistance” in the higher de- 
gree, it is inherently somewhat brittle. 
There is little chance that it will be 
developed to compete with the other 


, 
METAL PO'WDERS 


Several important exponents of 
powder metallurgy should be 
added to those that were jp. 
cluded in the preceding repoit on 
the far-flung art (BW—Oct.25'44 
p74): 

American Metal Co., Lid. 
New York, as a large producer 
of copper-powder as well as of 
the powders of lead and silver. 

George S. Mephan Co., Fs 
St. Louis, Ill, specialists in pow- 
der iron. 

National Carbon Co., Cleye 
land, as an outstanding producer 
of carbon-graphite brushes fo; 
motors, generators, and other 

. electrical applications. 

Powdered Metal Products 
Corp., Chicago, a newcomer in 
the fabrication of numerous te. 
stricted military parts, which 
plans to “be something big in thc 
custom molding of powder metal 
parts” with the coming of peace 

Powder Metal & Alloy Co. 
New York, veteran producer of 
powder iron. 

Reynolds Metals Co., Rich. 
mond, Va., important producer of 
aluminum powders, pure and al- 
loyed. 

Metals Refining Co., Ham- 
mond, Ind., originally listed as 
working “solely in iron’’ powders, 
but actually one of the large fac- 
tors in powder copper and lead 
as well. 


carbides as the tips of metal cutting 
tools. 

Where boron carbide already com- 
petes is in the contact tips, or anvil, 
of precision gages and measuring i- 
struments, not only for its superior r- 
sistance to wear but also for its quality 
of not charging electrically, hence it 
virtual inability to pick up and hold 
lint, dust, or metal particles to th 
detriment of the next piece to be gaged. 
eIn Contact Points—New England 
Carbide Tool Co., Cambridge, Mas, 
is rounding out its line of diamond 
gage points and tungsten-carbide cut 
ting tools, collets, form cutters, burnish 
ing nests, lathe centers, punches, and 
dies with boron-carbide contact point 
“for every make and model of dial it 
dicator, old or new.” It is developing 
a line of wear-resistant ring and ps 
gages, and will undertake surface plate 
and contact points for almost any pur 
pose on special order. 

Norton, which furnishes the blanks 
for such work to all comers in the form 
of solid or hollow cylinders to be cut 
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with diamond abrasive wheel: and fin- 
shed to precise dimension with dia- 
mond powder, ships them in the rough 
as they come from their molds. It has 
al] it can do to supply the demand for 
rough blanks, Nor ide abrasive pow- 
ders (which are produced in the same 
range of screen sizes as diamond pow- 
ders for less than 1% of the cost of 
the natural material), Norbide metal- 
lurgical powder for deoxidizing and al- 
loying steels, and Norbide pressure blast 
nozzics for use in sand blasting. In the 
latter application, boron carbide out- 
sts and outperforms all other known 
materials, 


Direct Drive 


Pennsylvania R. R. tests a 
steam turbine locomotive, with 
power applied directly to the 
two center driving wheels. 


Using a direct drive steam turbine in 
place m conventional cylinders, pistons, 
and driving rods, the first locomotive 
of its built in this country for 
regular line service is being tested by 
the Pennsylvania R. R. 
¢ More Even Flow?—Proponents of the 
steam turbines expect them to supply 
more uniform flow of power to the 
driving wheels more economically than 
the present cylinders and reciprocating 
pistons which they eliminate. 

There are two turbines on the S-2, 
as the new type is designated. ‘lhe main 


(forward drive) turbine is mounted on 
the right side of the locomotive, and 
power is applied directly to two center 
pairs of driving wheels and transmitted 
to two additional pairs of drivers by 
connecting rods. 

@ High Speed Possible—This turbine is 
approximately 3 ft. 9 in. in diameter 
and develops 6,900 hp., sufficient to pull 
a full-length passenger train at 100 
m.p.h. and a high-class freight train at 
somewhat more modest speeds. A 
smaller turbine, designed to move the 
locomotive backward at speeds up to 
22 m.p.h., is mounted on the left side 
and is brought into operation by en- 
gaging a clutch. 

The locomotive is said to be simple 

to operate. Both forward and reverse 
movements, at all speeds, are controlled 
by a single lever, actuating specially 
designed pneumatic control apparatus. 
Automatic devices make incorrect han- 
dling of the mechanism virtually im- 
possible. 
@ Conventional Boiler—Like almost any 
turbine, its rotor is turned over by the 
expansion of jets of fairly high-pressure 
steam against more than 1,000 chro- 
mium steel vanes, some of which are 
less than 1 in. long. Steam travels 
through the entire battery of turbine 
blades, ae all of its energy ex- 
cept 15 p.s.i. which produces a non- 
pulsating draft through the coal-burn- 
ing firebox and boiler. The boiler is of 
the conventional type, carrying 310 Ib. 
of steam pressure. 

Speed is controlled through heat- 
treated alloy steel reducing gears, into 
which the turbine shaft feeds its power. 


The gears operate continuously in an 
oil bath and mesh with so little friction 
that 97% of the turbine’s power i 
said to reach the driving wheels. The 
engine and tender weigh nearly 1,000,- 
000 Ib. and are 123 ft. long. 

© Other Types Tested—The locomotive 
was designed and constructed by the 
Baldwin Locomotive Works and _ the 
Westinghouse Electric & Mfg. Co. in 
collaboration with the Pennsylvania 
which recently put into operation the 
first of 25 of its multiple cylinder freight 
locomotives (BW —Sep.23’44,p21). Ex 
perimentation with other types is con 
tinuing, 


Magnesium Wings 
Navy's experiments with 
light-metal alloys are reported 
successful. Engineer forecasts 
all-magnesium planes. 


Disclosure that Navy advanced train 
ing planes (SMJ-2) have been flying 
with wings fabricated entirely from 
magnesium alloys created a mild sensa 
tion at this week’s annual meeting of 
the American Assn. of Mechanical Engi 
neers in New York. 

e Flyers Approve—The Navy installed 
30 sets of these all-magnesium wings 
early last year, it was reported by J. C 
Mathes of C:ow Chemical Co. He said 
the experiment had proved successful, 
and that some Navy fliers seemed to 
prefer the lighter, experimental wings 


If the new turbine-drive locomotive revolutionizes rail- 
roading, a familiar sound will disappear from the Ameri- 
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can scene because its steady draft eliminates the choo 
choo exhausts that inspire the song writers and small fry. 
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NOW THAT ELECTION IS OVER 


All right—we’ve elected a president—BUT 
—we’ve still got to win the war 
—we’ve still got to win the peace 
—we’ve still got to get our boys back home 
—we've still got to find jobs for them 
—we’ve still got to terminate war contracts 
—we’ve still got to avoid inflation 


The fact is that the same jobs remain to be done. They are 
bigger than candidates or presidents or political parties. 
More than ever before, they call for CO-COPERATION—the 
kind of co-operation suggested in a recent talk by J. Hudson 
Huffard, Vice President of Kiwanis International when he said, 


“You cannot strengthen the weak by weakening the 

strong. You cannot help small men by tearing down big 

men. You cannot help the poor by destroying the rich. 

You cannot lift the wage-earner by pulling down the 

wage-payer.” 
In other words—the fellow toward the bottom has got to 
have some consideration for the fellow toward the top, just 
as the man toward the top must have some consideration for 
the fellow toward the bottom. 

Isnt this the way we must tackle all of our after-election 
jobs? We’ve made world history in war production, Can’t we 
produce even better, for peace? 
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THE TRUNDLE ENGINEERING COMPANY 


Brings to Industry and Business 


25 Gears OF MANAGEMENT ENGINEERING EXPERIENCE 


GENERAL OFFICES + CLEVELAND + BULKLEY BUILDING 


CHICAGO NEW YORK 
City National Bank Bidg., 208 S. La Salle St. 


Graybar Bidg., 420 Lexington Ave. 


| 
| 


to the aluminum wings that ar 
ard equipment. 

The magnesium alloy (D. 
J-1H) used as skin of the ma: 
wing varies in thickness from () 
to 0.08 in. The magnesium skin 
thicker, but the complete wing 
lighter than an aluminum wing | 
same type plane. Extrusions , 
structural members are from 
alloy (Dowmetal O-1HTA). 

@ Greater Use Foreseen—Advent of the 
all-magnesium plane, Mathes pric dicted 
may be expected in “the very neq 
future.” As recently as two years ago 
Mathes and many other aircraft eng. 
neers had considered the use of mae. 
nesium alloys in all structural parts of 


stand. 


Vmetal 
‘estum 
Bs 


| aircraft as desirable, but impractical, 


About half a ton of magnesium 
mostly in the form of castings, goes int 


| the average American fighter plane, but 
| the wholesale use of magnesium str. 
| tural members represents a new devel. 


opment. 

@ Greater Pay Load—Because magne. 
sium is a third lighter than aluminum 
Mathes said commercial planes of the 


| future would be able to add “sever 
| hundred pounds” to their pay loads 
| with no additional power. Some air. 


lines, he said, figure that every unneces- 
sary pound of weight in plane con. 
struction costs them $100 a year 


TO BUILD NOVEL PREFABS 


Airplane companies, greatly expanded 
by war production, have been casting 
around for ways to use extra capacity 
when the war is over. As one means 


| to solve the problem, Beech Aircraft 


Corp. announced recently that it will 
undertake mass production of the most 


novel of all prefabricated houses, Dy- 


maxion dwelling machines. 

Because Dymaxion houses will be 
made of aluminum, steel, rubber, and 
plastics, Beech officials stated they have 
“great hopes” the prefabs can be tured 
out with aircraft materials, skills, and 
plant facilities. A prototype of the 
proposed version of the Dymaxion hous 
is now under construction at Beech’ 
Wichita (Kan.) plant. 

Dymaxion dwelling machines were 
invented in 1928 by R. Buckminister 
Fuller, but they have never been pro- 
duced commercially. Hexagonal ™ 
shape, the dwelling machines resemble 
a merry-go-round, being suspended 
above the ground on a steel mast ot 
core. Within the mast is contained al 
the machinery for a modern house- 
elevator, heating, lighting, air cond: 
tioning, dishwasher, and laundry. 

The word Dymaxion was csp 
cially coined for Fuller by a friend to 
fit the ideas developed by his “four 
syllable personality.” 
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@ THUNDERSTORMS charge the atmosphere with 
static . . . man-made static may also cause intere 
ference on the standard broadcast waves « » « but 
listeners to FM (Frequency Modulation) hear 
each musical note or spoken word as clearly as 
though in a sound-proof auditorium: Using very 
high frequencies—tiny wavelengths—FM brings 
perfection into radio reception under all atmos- 

For many years, RCA Laboratories have had a 
constant interest in the technical development of 
FM. Research in this field continues, but most of 


it is related to the war effort and is of a military 
nature . . « Prior to the war RCA manufactured 
and sold FM broadcast transmitters: After the 
war RCA will manufacture and sell a complete 
line of FM transmitters as well as high-quality 
super-FM receivers, utilizing a new type of circuit. 


When peace comes RCA will use its background 
of experience and engineering facilities in the 
broadcast transmitter and receiver fields, to build 
the type of apparatus broadcasters will need and 
receiving sets which will reproduce all broadcast 
programs with utmost realism and tonal quality. 


RADIO CORPORATION OF AMERICA 


paeeme 5 EY 


PR ieee 7 O 


Usten to RCA’s “The Music America Loves Best’— Sunday, 4:30 P.M, E.W.T., over the NBC Network xr BUY WAR BONDS EVERY PAY DAY Yr 


NEW PRODUCTS 


Sandless Glass 


Phosphorus pentoxide, a white pow- 
der, replaces sand in the traditional 
glass formula of sand, lime, and soda 


to produce Hydrofluoric-Acid-Resistant 


Glass, new development of the Amet- 


ican Optical Co., Southbridge, Mass. 
Although the pentoxide reacts with 
water with almost explosive violence, 
the glass made therewith is said to be 
“less soluble in water than ordinary 
glass. . . . As its melting and working 
properties are about the same as ordi- 
nary glass, it can be manufactured in a 
regular glass factory.” It can be “cast o1 
drawn into sheets, or blown into bot- 
tles and other shapes . . . ground and 
polished, tempered and subjected to 
other processes involved in glass tech- 
nology.” 


To visualize the acid resistance of 


the glass, hydrofluoric acid was poured 
into two test tubes at 12 o’clock (above), 
the lefthand tube having been blown 
of the new material, the righthand one 
of sand glass. As evidenced by a slight 
“frosting,” the latter was attacked al- 


most immediately. Two hours later it 
had. been eaten through to a point 
where the acid was dripping out its 
bottom while the pentoxide glass was 
unfrosted and unharmed. 

First applications are in laboratory 
glassware. Potential uses include ship- 
ping containers for hydrofluoric acid 
neal industrially for metal pickling, 
glass etching, textile processing, and as 
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a catalyst in petroleum refining and 
tubber synthesis; acidproof lenses for 
safety goggles and helmets; window 
panes for laboratories and certain fac- 
tories; glass gages for observing the 
action of acids in metal reaction vessels. 


THINGS TO COME 


Helicopters and__ technically 
trained geologists will probably 
never replace burros and prospec- 
tors of the desert rat type in the 
affections of western thriller fans, 
but the more modern combina- 
tion shows promise of discovering 
more deposits of copper, gold, and 
other minerals in the postwar fu- 
ture. For one thing a flying wind- 
mill will be able to range farther 
from water in the desert places 
of the world. For another it can 
hover in the air over potential 
ore bodies for visual and photo- 
graphic inspection prior to land- 
ing for assay samples. 

At least one mining engineer 1s 
already aware that certain miner- 
alized areas viewed from the air 
have a distinct reddish tinge due 
to the presence of iron oxide and 
that such stains are often too faint 
and too general to be recognized 
close at hand on the ground. He 
is looking forward to the day when 
he can go forth equipped with a 
helicopter and one of the still se- 
cret acrial color cameras developed 
for military purposes. He won't 
say where they are, but he wants 
to make systematic studies of 
certain areas too remote for burros 
and desert rats. 


Don’t be surprised or discon- 
certed if the handles of the tools 
for your postwar garden, or your 
foundry shovels for that matter, 
are made of plastic-laminated wood 
of indeterminate species instead 
of the straight-grained and exceed- 
ingly scarce white ash to which 
you have been accustomed. The 
development will have to wait un- 
til electronic eo necessary 
for processing can be relieved from 
present wartime duties. When 
they arrive the handles will pos- 
sess a new freedom from warpage 
plus increased strength. It seems 
that the grain of all the plies in 
such a handle will be at right 
angles to the tool load, giving the. 
effect of a plurality of beams. 


Visual Sales Album 


Experience gained by Acme \ jsibje 
Records, Inc., 122 S. Michigan Ave 
Chicago 3, in the manufacture «{ card 
pockets for its visible filing s\ stem, 
underlies its new “Photodex” Photo. 
graph Album. Designed for visual sale, 
presentations and bound im genuine 
leather, the 11x15x2-in. volume contains 
50 double-sided pockets with a capacity 
up to 100 8x10-in. photographic prints 
or 200 5x7-in. prints or any combing 
tion of the two sizes. 

Since all photographs are said to be 
held im place “securely without the use 


of art corners, stickers, or adhesive of 


any kind,” they may be “moved, 
changed, or replaced instantly to pennit 
the msertion of new photos yet stil 
maintain any desired sequence or filing 
arrangements.” All prints may be vis 
ibly indexed, with such indexing pr- 
tected by transparent plastic. 


Safety Jacket 


Joseph’s coat of many colors seems 
to have possessed considerably less vis- 
ibility than the new Ipco Safety Jacket 
developed by the Industrial Products 
Co., 2816 N. 4th St., Philadelphia 33, 
for the protection of night watchmen, 
track workers, helpers at open manholes, 
or even motorists who must sometimes 
change tires at night on unlighted roads. 

The jacket is really a sleeveless vest 
of sturdy, washable 10-0z. canvas with 
a large black and white checkerboard 

attern woven right in. Designed to 
be worn over regular clothing, it is 
said to offer “high visibility day and 
night” and to mark the wearer distinctly 
“no matter at what point or under 
what conditions he is operating.” 


Hot Spray System 


Wartime objectives of the new 
“Thermotite” Hot Spray gine devel- 
oped by the Sherwin-Williams Co, 
Cleveland 1, and its associated com- 
patties, are: (1) to reduce the number 
of coatings of “dope"’ required to shrink, 
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sons are fighting to free the world from ignorance, 

blerance and want... 

. While some 6,000,000 of our people are wholly il- 
ate, and the majority of Americans have less than a 
pleted high school education. 

. While there were more than 3,000 strikes during the 
it year, some of the bloodiest of which were based upon 
te intolerance. 

While more than one-third of this nation's dwelling units 
still without flush toilets or any bathing facilities whatever. 
orance, intolerance and want! 


America will soon have the chance to help write a peace 
plan for the rest of the world — and that plan can begin 
here at home. For our country’s greatest immediate contri- 
bution to world reconstruction and peace would be to make 
ourselves lastingly strong, with jobs enough for all. 


Today, the engineers of the machine tool industry can greatly 
help the men of government and of industry to write thot 
plan... to prepare now for the reconversion of our tremen- 
dous wealth of resources, skills and machinery to all-out 
production for a better Americal One of these engineers is 
a Bryant man, and we invite you to call upon him now. 


MPANY veenons, us.« 


THE 
MASTER WHEEL 


is the world’s best-known Industrial Brush 


HEN you go where the crowds go you'll usually find a better 
product—whether it’s a new movie or a restaurant; whether 
you're buying a pack of cigarettes, a locomotive, or a power brush. 


There's only one reason for consistently undisputed leadership 
and that’s consistently proven superiority. 


When you're buying brushes it will pay you to remember that 
the Master Wheel, made by Osborn, is the world’s largest-selling, 
most used and best-known power brush. 


The Master Wheel is only one of a complete line of better brushes, 
all made by Osborn . . . specialized brushes that cut, deburr, clean, 
polish, finish . . . industrial “tools” that can help you produce a 
better product in less time, at less cost. 


Now is the time to consult an Osborn Field Engineer about the 
improvements Osborn brushes can contribute to your new prod- 
ucts. No obligation. Ask us to call. 


JHE OS80RN MANUFACTURING COMPANY 


Cleveland, Obio 


5401 Hamilton Avenue 


WORLD'S LARGEST MANUFACTURER OF BRUSHES FOR INDUSTRY 


stiffen, and protect airplan 
stabilizer surfaces, glider wi 
ever; (2) to minimize or eve, 
the use of expensive solvent 
needed to thin dope from it 
like consistency for spraying 

Peacetime objectives will 
doubtedly be expanded to j 
finishing of metal products 
frigerators, automobiles, an 


machines with fewer coats of lacque 
made less costly by the reduction 
solvent content. 

Business parts of the system compn 
a spray gun (top) and an “applicator 
(bottom). Three hose lines connect ti 
two to carry compressed air, heat 
dope, and any surplus unsprayed do 
that must be returned for automa 
reheating. Mounted in or on the app 
cator cabinet are: (1) a standard pr 
sure supply tank to hold dope; (- 
Thermotite unit consisting of a 
dope reservoir heated by steam 
and a circulating pump driven by 4 
to return unsprayed dope; (3) act 
sories including pressure gages, tht 
mometer, steam pressure reducing val 
operating valves, condensate traps, 3 
so on. The air-driven pump is said! 
be operated at a low speed of appt 
imately 200 r.p.m., sufficient only ! 
“exercise a desirable suction on | 
passed material from the gun and for 
it back into the heater tank against 
incoming pressure of dope from ! 
supply tank.” 
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4OW ABour rue 
SCRAMBLE Fop 
POSTWAR MARKETS > 


If the facts below make sense, check up on your wiring plans now! 


FUTURE MARKETS 
Foresighted market surveys won’t mean much if 
plant wiring and service equipment capacity don’t 
back up potential volume. 
NEW DEVICES 


Do your plans anticipate the huge increase in the 
use of electricity—the power demands of new, com- 
plex electrical machines? 


COSTLY TEAR-DOWNS 


Figure the expense of possible downtime and labor 
costs for emergency wiring and equipment. 


vole 


OBSOLESCENCE 


What about your banker? He'll want to be sure 
that electrical efficiency is adequate to keep your 
plant a prime commercial risk. 


POSTWAR EMPLOYMENT 


You’ll want to help assure placegtfor the horde of 
returning men. Don’t let inadequate wiring cramp 
your personnel. 

Obviously unwired planning will cost a lot more 
than planned wiring. Wire Ahead! Have a talk 
with your electrical contractor, power engineer or 
utility power engineer. Bis 


ANACONDA WIRE & CABLE COMPANY 


25 Broadway, New York 4... Sales Offices in Principal Cities 


THE SMITH SHOP... from the humorous Elliott 
catalogue of 1888. 


a lp 


One of the Jifost SFmazing 
ST merican Business Stories 
Over Fold! 

Send for Your FREE Copy of 
THE STORY OF A FATHER AND SON 
er Unscrewing the Inscrutable 


cy he 
— - 


This is the story that tops all stories of 
American ‘know how.”’ You'll get a big lift 
out of every word of it. 


LEARN ABOUT 
— “An Invention 
That Will Last For- 
ever’ — the secret of 
the steering mecha- 
nism on your auto- 
mobile. ‘“‘The First 
Machine That Ever 
Tied A Knot’’ — and 
see how a square knot 
was tied in a new 
way. ‘“The Invention 
of the Low-Wheeled 
Trotting Sulky’’ — and what it did in 


re PRR PIONS es 


_ ~ 
Se 4 > 
: i 


1895 for “‘Nancy Hanks’’, the famous trot- _ 


ting mare. 


You'll thoroughly enjoy this human ac- 
count of two great inventors. Besides, you'll 
learn many facts worth knowing. 


The Story of a Father and Son or Unscrew- 
ing the Inscrutable was written to advertise 
the Elliott Typewriteable System of Address- 
ing — but it’s unique, unlike any advertising 
you've ever read. te is the inside story of in- 
ventive genius at work,— 211 patents 
awarded in the last 70 years to father and son. 
Read what a few of the thousands of enthu- 
siastic business executives have voluntarily 
said about it: ‘First advertising booklet I 
ever read clear through from beginning to 
end.’’"—"‘A fascingting story very humanly 
told.""—'‘Best thing I’ve read for eight 
years.""—"‘One of the most interesting and 
informative booklets I have ever seen.” 

Send now for this fascinating 64-page book 
of valuable facts and delightful See by 
writing on your business letterbead to The 
Elliott Addressing Machine Co., 151 Albany 
St., Cambridge 39, Mass. 


BUY ANOTHER BOND 


ADDRESSING MACHINE 
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‘Consumer Credit 


Banks will offer finance com- 
panies plenty of competition. 
Postwar controls are likely, and 
service charges may decline. 


Returning servicemen and other 

prospective deferred-payment buyers of 
the flood of consumer goods that will 
be available after V-E Day may have a 
sad awakening if they have been visualiz- 
ing postwar instalment terms of the 
old prewar dollar-down, dollar-a-week 
variety. 
@ Won't Fare Too Badly—While pur- 
chase-contract terms are apt to be stiffer 
than before the war because of con- 
tinuance of wartime federal controls— 
principally Regulation W, which re- 
uires a minimum down payment of 
334% and payment in full within 
twelve months—the American consumer 
isn’t expected to fare badly when he 
can buy freely again. . 

When the go-ahead signal is finally 
given on civilian manufacturing, it is 
estimated that fully 95% of all the 
nation’s Pere banks, compared 
with only 70% in prewar days, will be 
actively competing with the instalment 
financing companies. 

e@ May Trim Costs—To many in the 
trade this prospect suggests a gradual 
lowering of consumer financing costs. 


FACE-SAVING GESTURE 


An architectural designer's admiration 
for the defunct Bank of Pittsburgh’s 
facade has won it at least a year’s re- 
prieve from wrecking operations. To 
save this begrimed Parthenon front, 
Edward Griffith is paying the annual 
$900 city tax while arousing interest in 
its future use—possibly as a war 
memorial. Until 1931, these columns 
on Pittsburgh’s Fourth Ave, guarded 
the oldest bank west of the Alleghe- 
nies—founded in 1810. Laid low by 
the depression, this historic institu- 
tion has since paid off its depositors 
with interest (BW—Sep.12’42,p119). 
Unable to rent this 49-year-old build- 
ing, the owner had razed its roof and 
three walls before Griffith in his de- 


sire to save the facade intervened. 
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Already one of the large 
the business, Commercial 
Trust, has announced that 


Tactors 
estmg 
S pre 


ing to offer lower financing : tes. f; 
casts of a similar tenor have | cep , 
recently by officers of comm: ‘cial } 


now becoming more and m 
the consumer credit financiiz fielg 

Large companies, such as CLT. 
Commercial Credit Co., \hich y 
General Motors Acceptance Corp, ; 
mally handle about 66% of the y 
volume of business transacted py 
the 1,000-odd finance companies 
months have been laying their p 
offsetting the increased bank comp 
tion foreseen in their once almost 
clusive field. 

Branch offices are being reope 
and surveys are under way for y 
branches in areas never before ini 
sively covered. 

@ Getting Busy Again—Finance q 
any representatives have been by 
or some time reestablishing g 
strengthening old business telationsh 
and making new contacts. Staffs are } 
ing enlarged. 

The big companies haven't 
looked careful study of operating mef 
ods in order to improve efficiency ; 
cut costs. New simplified account 
methods are reported, and office 
chinery is to be improved. 

e@ Bankers Aided—The American Bag 
ers Assn.’s committee on consum 
credit, in the meantime, has been bus 
engaged in helping member banks ¢s 
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new consumer credit departments 
enlarge existing facilities. 
Its activities, moreover, have stirred 

, considerable interest among mem- 

For example, demand for its 
ictorfl/@Bank Manual on Automobile Financ- 
este” quickly exhausted a first printing. 
> prem The New York — —e -. 
25, F ing its of agitation for bank 
en | heard coedit departments bearing 
ial bajfhyit. It reports heavy attendance at a 
active ont special sot clinic designed to 
field five pointers on both retail and whole- 
|.T. ible instalment financing. 
ch yp Syndicates Planned—Some New York 
1p. Mlity banks, long engaged in large-scale 
he tdllMonsumer financing on their own, are 
| by Mow considering organizing ~~ na- 
ies, #onal or regional syndicates to finance 

istribution and consumption of con- 
ompdilmumer goods by means of close tie-ins 
nost @@ith their correspondent banks. 

Other New York banks, previously 
Opengiestricting instalment financing opera- 
Or nlions to oe how fo oes are 
I dying the feasibility of expandin 

bet facilities to include the feinclag 
© comm—f dealer business. 

n bal The one uncertainty in connection 
8 af™ith the postwar outlook for instalment 

mancing is the Federal Reserve’s Regu- 
are ition W. 

Consumer groups have lately been agi- 
' ovgilting for easing of this stringent control 
ith suggestions for relief ranging from 
pmplete elimination of the regulation 
pa lowering of down payment require- 
ents to 26%, with 15 to 18 months 
or repayment. 

Some Favor Controls—There is some 
cling in the consumer financing field 
hat a moderate form of federal control 
ould be more beneficial to the trade 
han elimination of Regulation W. 
None in the trade, however, seems to 
sire the retention of Regulation W 
its present form for a long period in 
postwar years. And proponents of 
astic changes in the regulation say 
t continuance in its present form 
seriously retard instalment pur- 
of the low-income groups which 
ided a large part of national con- 
t credit totals in prewar years. 
Thus far all pleas ae easing the re- 
ments appear to have fallen on 
ears since important Federal Re- 
officials are said to believe that 
alization of Regulation W_ terms 
durable goods are avail- 
for widespread purchase would be 
dangerous step towards inflation. 
Urges Credit—OPA, on the 
her hand, is reported to have recom- 


ents to conform with the financ- 
industry’s prewar credit practices 
Soon as postwar production has been 
sumed on a fairly large scale. OPA 
tels that this would stimulate full 
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he'll outlive Methuselah 
92,731 years 
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Meer a man with a life-span of ninety -odd centuries — the 
average American railroad passenger! 

Sounds fantastic, doesn’t it? But it’s a fact, based on latest 
passenger traffic statistics. For, if you were to take an average 
journey of 50 miles each day, your expectancy of life —if it 
rested solely upon passenger train travel—would be 93,700 years 
«+. more than ninety times the age of Methuselah. 

Keeping rail transportation “safer than your home” is a big 
job for men and machines... hydraulically operated machines 
such as Watson-Stillman has been designing, building and 
supplying for railroad shops for nearly a century. Watson- 
Stillman activities go beyond the railroad industry ... extend to 
such fields as synthetic rubber making... plastic molding... 
gasoline refining ...ceramic-working...chemical processes... 
metal-working . .. shipbuilding. Wherever new plants are being 
equipped or existing plants expanded, Watson-Stillman offers 
products backed by a near-century of experience .. . engineering 
advice on present and postwar problems. The Watson-Stillman 
Company, Roselle, N. J., Designers and Manufacturers of 
Hydraulic Equipment, Forged Steel Fittings and Valves for 
all industries. 


Watson-Stillman Equipment for railroads includes Bushing Presses 
Wheel Presses + Pit Jacks + Walter Stock Adjusting Machines - Spring 
Shop Equipment + Crank Pin and Forcing Presses + Rail Benders 
Forged Steel Valves and Fittings. 


WATSON -STULIMAN 
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Fingerprint files of the FBI contain records 
of 6,000,000 separate individuals arrested for 
criminal offenses. “Repeaters” or habitual 
criminals constitute 40 to 65 per cent of all 
criminals in the United States . . . Juvenile 


crimes against property occur every day. For 
your protection we suggest you consult your 
Agent or Broker about the most modern 
forms of coverage against loss of Money, 
Securities and other property caused by Dis- 


production and employmen: ang 
courage consumer financing of , 
chases out of future earn 
than by liquidation of savin; 
or war bond holdings. 
Consequently, some easinz of , 
ent federal credit restricti apg 
more than just a faint possibility 
Germany and Japan are def. ated. 
Some instalment financ 


> Tatj 
acoo 


; K , auth 
ties wouldn’t be surprised if tlie ing 
got off to a relatively slow start jn 
early part of the reconversion period 


They say any important rise jp 
stalment sales must await volume , 
duction of automobiles and other ¢ 
sumer goods and that the initia] 
of orders will most likely be maj 
financed out of war-accumulated , 
ings. 


@ May Be Slow Start—Th« group | 
wise believes that mass production 
normal peacetime lines won't 
achieved so quickly as many believe g 
thus doubts that the finance compa 
will equal their 1941 record volume 
$6,000,000,000 until perhaps two yq 
after war has ended. ‘ 
| Nevertheless, the industry sees pleg 
| of business ahead, and a C.L.T. off 
| recently forecast an annual postwar 
mand for some time to come inva 
ing some $7,000,000,000 of dura 
goods, including at least $5,000,000, 
of automobiles. He expected that 
50% of these cars est be bought 
an “‘on time” basis. 
e@ Auto Financing Leads—Automob 
instalment paper accounted for sog 
80% of the sete companies’ 19 
record volume and contract terms 
virtually all such paper in recent ye 
have called for the payment of a 6 
annual rate on the amount of mon 
borrowed (the unpaid balance of { 
purchase price plus the insurance p 
mium). 
Principal and interest, however, 
repaid in monthly instalments, so ff 
effective annual charge to the borro 
on the amount of money actually 
use on a twelve-month basis works 0 
at slightly more than 11%. This 
most standard procedure for auton 
bile financing was, nonetheless, o 
widely advertised by most of the 
nance companies as a “6% instalme 
lan” until Federal Trade Commiss 
(BW—Jun.14’41,p58) forced a chang 
On direct’ loans to individuals 
the purchase of cars, a method of fina 
ing handled largely by banks in 1 
past, interest charges have gene 
ranged between 4% and 6%. ; 
e Others May Follow—Lower financt 
costs than these in the postwar pem 
would seem definitely indicated sit 
all participants in the financing 1 
undoubtedly will follow C.I/1. m 
announced plan to reduce charges. 


honesty, Burglary, Robbery, Forgery and any 
one of a dozen other similar crimes. 


x & ® 


crime has been increasing steadily. 
Like lightning, you can never know where 
or when crime may strike! Thousands of 


Consult Your Agent or Broker 


| AMERICAN SURETY COMPANY 
| NEW YORK CASUALTY COMPANY 


I 100 BROADWAY, NEW YORK 
BOTH COMPANIES WRITE FIDELITY, SURETY AND CASUALTY 


Including Cornell, Wellesley, Yale, Girard, Johns Hopkins, V.P.I., North Caro- 


lina State, The Citadel, Georgia Tech., Alabama Pol 
Southern Methodist, and others—you'll find Frick 


many vital services. 


chnic, Texas A. & M.., 
efrigeration performing 


It's used for storing foods, making ice, cooling drinking water, conditioning 
air, laboratory instruction, research work, Army and Navy training, quick-freez- 
ing, medical purposes, etc., etc. 


Frick Refrigeration is versatile: it adapts itself to any and all educational, 
commercial, and industrial cooling needs. In 
short, to YOUR needs. Let us submit estimates. 


FRICK COMPANY, Waynesboro, Penna. 
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The population of Washington 
State has increased by 

316,101 since 1940 — 

a gain of 18 per cent, 


America’s 
Promising Region 


“The largest of many excellent banks 
in the Northwest” offers its facilities 
for the investigation of industrial, agri- 
cultural, shipping and other oppor- 
tunities and for financia! service in this 


region. 


34 strategically located Banking Offices 
in the State of Washington — shown 
by stars on map above. 


Resources over $500,000,000 


Member Federal Reserve 


System Insurance Corp. 


SEATTLE-FIRST NATIONAL BANK 


Main Ofhes Seattle 


Kastern Division — Spokane 


Spokane and 


| Federal Reserve Bank’s power 


Small Bank Loses 
U. S. court ducks test , 


impose membership rest:iction 
Jurisdiction denied. 


Can a Federal Reserve Ban. imp 
and enforce qualifying restric tions , 
a member bank? 

e Still Unanswered—This puz7icr, whi 
has the attention of bankers and 9 
cials of holding companies a! over 4 
United States, is still unanswered. 

came up recently when the sinall P, 

ples Bank of Lakewood Village, y 

Long Beach, Calif., brought suit again 
the Federal Reserve Bank of San Fry 
cisco in U. S. District Court of 4 
Francisco. 

A declaratory judgment was ask 

against a condition imposed by ¢ 
Federal Reserve Bank at the time ¢ 
little bank applied for membershi 
The restriction was that if at any tin 
Transamerica Corp. or Bank of Ame 
ica ever acquired 10% of the Peopl 
Bank stock the Federal Reserve wouj 
terminate its membership. 
@No  Jurisdiction—Recently, Judg 
Michael J. Roche decided that he h 
no jurisdiction in the case. He base 
his decision primarily on the fact th 
the U.S. government cannot be su 
without its consent. His decision i 
plied that if a cause of action exists 
should be filed in the District of Colu 
bia. 

Last week attorneys for the power 
Transamerica Corp., which 1s spe 
heading the fight for the small bank 
were debating what course to tal 
A. P. Giannini, who heads the board: 
directors of Transamerica Corp. a 
Bank of America, will fight it out 
another round in his five-year batt 
against the Federal Reserve Boar 
supposed opposition to the Gianni 
interests’ acquiring any more banks 
California. 

@ Appeal Seen—Observers believe th 
Transamerica Corp. will carry the fig 
as far as possible on home grou 
first. It is expected that attorneys i 
the corporation will file an appeal fro 
Judge Roche’s decision. Then, shou 
this fail, the action probably wo 
move to the District of Columbia. 


CHECKS VIA PLANE 


Formation of a national clean 
house association to” effect clearing 
checks within 24 hours as a meams 
eliminating “float” (funds in the pi 
ess of transfer between bankers) & 
been recommended to the Natt 
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ype nag through industry, after the war, 
there will be jobs that only the “hardest 
metal made by man” can handle, 


Why? Because the cry is for better, longer 
lasting products and parts. Because closer toler- 


Solu 

ances will be combined with mass production. 
a J And because industry knows that postwar 
bank profits will depend largely on the cost at which 


» takg 
oard | 
D. ai 
out 
batti 

Board Urgent war production needs brought Carboloy 


iannil Cemented Carbide into its own. Its super-hard- 
inks ness was needed in tools to machine super-tough 
alloys—in dies to draw wire and tubing and 
to form sheet metal. 


am Carboloy Cemented Carbide works at speeds 
T fro once thought impossibly high, to tolerances 
sho never before practical in mass production—and 
wo 

la. 


goods of top quality can be produced in top 
volume. 


Work No Other Known Metal Can Do 
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‘A Million Jobs are Waiting — 


... for the Hardest Metal 


Made by Man 


Starting as a metal powder, Carboloy 
Cemented Carbide is transformed, 
under heat and pressure, into an end- 
less variety of shapes and forms—tool 
tips, dies and machine parts with the 
super-hardness that is vital to high- 
speed, low-cost industrial production. 


it commonly doubles or triples the output of 
machines and men. 


It is a matter of war record that the use of 
this magic metal made possible production of 
three times the number of aircraft engine crank- 
cases and gears with the same equipment and 
manpower. And this is only one of many 
examples. 


In peacetime production, it is certain that the 
usefulness of Carboloy Cemented Carbide will 
be greatly expanded, in widely varied fields— 
not only for tools and dies but for “wearproof- 
ing” parts that must stand up under modern 
machine speeds and stresses. 


A “Must” in Tomorrow's Competitive Race 


The hardest metal made by man may well 
write the price tags in tomorrow’s “battle of 
costs.” You are invited to take full advantage 
of Carboloy engineering, facilities and experi- 
ence in planning products for tomorrow. 


Ms CARBOLOY COMPANY; INC:; DETROIT 32: MICHIGAN om 


CARBOLO 


CEMENTED CARBIDE 


THE HARDEST METAL 
MADE BY MAN 


The PuBLiC and industry, with fine spirit, have coop- 
erated with us in expediting Christmas gift shipments. 
This is a final reminder to make December Ist the day 
by which you have forwarded your gifts, particularly 
to out-of-town addresses. Your government requests 
it so that there will be no interruption in the flow of 
material needed by our armed forces. 

The nation-wide Railway and Air Express Service 
welcomes its annual responsibility of making Christ- 
mas a happy occasion for millions by delivering ship- 
ments safely and on time. Remember, please, to wrap 
carefully — address clearly — call us early. 


MAKE AN yr. >» BUY THAT 
AS EXTRA 
INVESTMENT Vo rilwa s | 
| 


IN AMERICA Ta EXPRESS BOND NOW 


NATION-WIDE s RAIL-AIR SERVICE 


Assn. of Bank Auditors & Comp: iler; 
by Edwin G. Uhl, comptroller { tj. 
Land Title Bank & Trust Co., 
delphia. 
irplanes, equipped like railro 

cars, in which Ces would s: tte 
checks enroute, would be used unde, 
contract with airlines. Kansas C\',, }.. 
cause of its central location, wy. 
gested as the clearing city. 

Uhi foresees “uniform float’ with 
consequent saving of analysis pe. sonnel 
and time, and elimination o{ “Wire 
fate” (telegraphed advices of lonpay- 
ment of checks over $500) items as ad. 
vantages of the idea despite the create; 
expense involved. my 

Banks have come to look on “float” 
as a necessary evil but some banks are 
endeavoring to reduce their analysis 
cost by establishing average “float” to 
eliminate the necessity of examining in- 
dividual items. Some banks have expeti- 
mented with other plans for reducing 
analysis time and costs, but Uhl says 
these approach the problem from the 
standpoint of Soidend rather than 
correction. 


Rank Thwarted? 


Britisher seeks U. S. movie 
houses, but England’s foreign 
exchange rules may halt plan. 
New York deal is reported. 


Phila. 


Sug. 


The ambition of J. Arthur Rank, 
Britain’s No. 1 film impresario, to be- 
come a big movie theater operator inf ready 
the United States may be thwarted by 
England’s tight foreign exchange con- sand 
trol system. Sta 
@ Global Ambitions—Rank’s present ex- lish 
pansion plans (BW—Feb.19’44,p76) acim P 
reported to include the eventual acqui- {i build 
sition of movie houses in the world’s 
key cities. 

But Rank’s chief concern now is the 
U. S. He has long argued that his Bnt- 
ish productions ‘haven’t been getting a 
fair deal in this country, the world’s 
greatest concentrated moving pictur 
market. 

This situation he wants to remedy 
first, and he is said to have in mind 
acquiring or building a string of house: 
strong enough to insure proper prest? 
tation and exploitation of his Gaumont 
British productions in most of ths 
country’s key cities. 
@ New York House?—Representation 3 
New York City is Rank’s immediate 
desire. He is reportedly now consider 
ing a new Broadway house to seat 2,000, 
or about a third as large as Rockefelle 
Center’s Music Hall. 

To accomplish this will require sub 
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Ready... for the Job Ahead 


American industry, fresh from the triumph of building 
the world’s greatest war machine in record time, will be 
ready for the next big job— restoring peacetime living 
standards — as soon as it can be started. 

Stanley Tools will contribute their share in accom 
plishing the great tasks ahead. For, wherever America 
builds anything, the men who know tools best depend 
on Stanley Tools to get the job done faster and better. 


You can look to the “Tool Box of the World”, today, for 
the same leadership in design and performance that 
Stanley has maintained for the past 100 years. 

Look to Stanley, also, for Hardware, Electric Tools, 
Pressed Metal Products, Strip Steel, Industrial Finishes, 
and Steel Strapping,all bearing the famous Stanley trade 
mark that is known and trusted by craftsmen everywhere. 
The Stanley Works, New Britain, Conn. 


LOOK FOR THIS TRADE MARK WHEREVER AMERICA IS BUILDING ANYTHING ee 


STANLEY 


, enamels, synthet- 
jeoys = ame for lodusrrial 
finishing. 


Shipping container rein- 
‘orcement. Banding. 
Tools for ion. 


We can’t show you how 
to pick a salesman... 


Give it 
the market making strength 
of Heppenstall Forgings 


HEPPENSTALL COMPANY 


stantial cash, and Rank must first btain 
approval of such a deal from B: itain’, 
money control authorities whet! er ph, 
uses the dollars he is receivin from 
U. S. film rentals, transfers othe: fung 
here from England, or finances hj 
plans with American loans. 
The industry thinks that a TOval 
will be hard to get during the wa: 
@ Approval Doubtful—British aythog. 
ties aren’t expected to approve his ys 
ing funds to build theaters as long 3, 
England needs all the dollars it can Jgy 
its hands on for more vital purpose; 
And the movie industry also doubts 
that the British would OK American 
loans to finance the expansion now, 
It’s possible that Rank miglit be gl. 
lowed to use enough of his American 
funds to pay yearly rentals on new 
theaters built for him until he is able 
to pay for them. But even this wouldn't 
io him at once since it’s question. 
able when large-scale theater construc. 
tion may start again. 
e To rate in Canada—However, 
Rank’s over-all North American plan; 
are moving along. Increased U.S. dis. 


LENDING A HAND 


Brig. Gen. Frank T. Hines, Admun- 
istrator of Veterans Affairs, signs the 
government’s first loan guarantec 
issued under the G. I. Bill of Rights. 
This historic certificate is the advance 
droplet of a flood of applications from 
returned warriors who need help in 
starting a home, farm, or business 
(BW—Nov.4'44,p66). It provides 4 
$2,000 backstop for a $7,500 loan 
granted by Washington’s First Fe¢ 
eral Savings & Loan Co. to aid 4 
discharged soldier in buying a home. 
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tribution of Rank productions through 
qwenticth Century-Fox and United 
Artists (BW—Jun.10’44,p46) is about 
to start. Also, it has just been an- 
nounced that Rank and P. L. Nathan- 
gn of | oronto will operate the General 
Theatre Corp., Ltd., as partners. 

Gencral controls, among other mo- 
tion picture assets, Odeon Theatres of 
Canada, Ltd., operator of about 100 
Canadian movie houses, and the move 
will further extend the distribution and 
exhibition of Rank’s British productions 
north of the border. 


MINES TALK FINANCING 


Small metal mine operators, many 
of whom have been financed by the 
Reconstruction Finance Corp., Metals 
Reserve Co., or other federal agencies 
during the war, realize that they will 
have to go back to the public for peace- 
time development funds. 

To facilitate their financing job, the 
industry’s smaller companies have asked 
the Securities & Exchange Commission 
to modify its stock registration rules, 
diminating elaborate ns omg private 
engineers and accountants. e€ mine 
operators want a simplified SEC regis- 
tration form. 

Mining association representatives 
meeting with SEC and state officials in 
Butte, Mont., recently gave tentative 
— to changes suggested by the 

I agency. 

The commission is considering elimi- 
nating registration for small mining 
companies with assessable stock. Greater 
uniformity between state and SEC re- 


quirements is also a possibility. 
PS. 


American Home Products Corp., the 
pri of some 60 companies since 
926 (including about 30 in 1941-44) 
and no longer only a maker of proprie- 
tary remedies but also a leader in man 
other fields (BW —Apr.15’44,p60), will 
soon sell 98,535 additional shares of 
stock to stockholders at a price expected 
to bring in some $7,000,000 of new 
wore capital. . . . The recent pro- 
posal of Fort Wayne (Ind.) officials that 
the city buy the properties of Indiana 
Service Corp., now serving the area 
with power (BW —Oct.21'44,p72), was 
soundly beaten recently by an almost 
four-to-one vote... . Southern Pacific 
Co.’s unique proposal (BW—Oct.28'44, 
p69) to eliminate a large part of an im- 
portant noncallable 4% bond issue not 
due until 1949 through an exchange by 
holders for new 30-year bonds paying 
4% through 1949 and 34% thereafter 
'S meeting with success. Over 50% of 
the $50,000,000 of new bonds being 
offered have already been accepted. 
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If History Repeats...Will YOU Foot the Bill? 
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After World War ¥ -- «from the 1919 level . . . the number 
of commercial and industrial failures jumped 267% in three years; current liabili- 
ties involved jumped 450%. 


Will History Repeat ? No one knows. That's why manu- 


facturers and wholesalers in over 150 lines of business carry American Credit 
Insurance...and why you need it too, 


American Credit Insurance GUARANTEES PAYMENT of your accounts receiv- 
able for goods shipped . . . pays you when your customers can’t. Don't face 
the uncertain future unprotected. Write now for more information to: American 
Credit Indemnity Company of New York, Dept. 42, First National Bank Building, 


Baltimore 2, Maryland. 
; President 


American 


Credit Insurance 


Pays You When 
Your Customers Can’t 


OFFICES IN PRINCIPAL CITIES OF UNITED STATES AND CANADA 
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YOU OUGHT TO KNOW 
INDUSTRIAL MAINE MARKETING 


— One 

ae pea . . Along with its whack at MP] }7> jpeninist 

a bet avyoemepaney se on hex Heat on Textiles its pr ges that me 40,010,009 oe 
or branch plant location, you'll find an a : ’ yards of cotton recently allocaicd by im 

chit the Sense of Malas elfen a die OPA will tighten its price WPB to children’s low-priced ¢: thing would ¢ 


clothin; 
quiesce, 
budget 
ures OD 


e Rollb 


will turn up on retail counters is reep. 
ers, rompers, overalls, and suchli| with 
production to expensive lines. <ollar-and-cents ceiling price tags firmly 

attached. This is the biggest allocation 
so far to be coupled with dollir-ang. 
cents ceilings, ing Its 
* WOODS, MINERAL AND Activity in OPA and WPB textile © Other Controls Coming—Othe: plan; —_ 
AGRICULTURAL PRODUCTS | divisions indicates that Economic Sta- for tighter controls are brewing. Op, ja" 
asunpant power ano a | bilization Director Fred M. Vinson really _ officials believe they will not lick the Me 

; lick the 

TRANSMISSION System | Meant business last week when he called _ scarcity of low-priced clothing until the cites 
proviping evectricat | for tightened price and production con- _ prevent garment manufacturers from ;. “ 
Enency evervwuene at | trols on textiles and clothing (BW—_ verting production from low and me. — 


tinctive combination of factors basic | controls to prevent diversion of 
to stable, profitable operation in a wide 


diversity of lines: 
avast raw mates | “Cigar” formula may be used. 
SUPPLY, HARD AND SOFT 


NOMINAL COST si nae” £6 adit dium price lines, using the fabric jp wh 

e Long — ’s revision of expensive garments. “e 

PURE, SOFT PROCESSING |. Niaximum Price Regulation 127 (cotton To get ee this practice, OPA is talk- me 
poral os sonywont tang and rayon finished piece goods) has sud- ing of a “budget plan” which would ra A 
ceanin Gis Sn Gothanen denly been issued after months of pull- limit manufacturers to the same average ee 

ing and hauling between the price price charged during a base period, This ~ 
as ee agency and industry. Revision has been type of pricing formula is now being ail 
SKILLED, INTELLIGENT expected from day to day ever since tried out in the cigar industry (B\- 
I pc ara Ma last spring (BW—Jun.24’44,p22). But Nov.18’44,p93). Pay alternative, OPA = 
| UNUSUALLY CONTENTED BE- it too inson’s ultimatum to blast it favors the type of production control ‘s Sat 
| CAUSE THEY Live comront. | OUt- WPPB established long ago for the shoe tw bas 
ABLY HERE IN MAINE on gts 
EXCELLENT TRANSPORTA- nish 
won ano reecet wt |1 Low-Cost Clothing Program in Trouble “— 
DLING FACILITIES LINKING ? 
SUPPLY SOURCES, PRO- The joint OPA-WPB program for their entire output where it brings for ex 
DUCERS AND MARKETS increasing the supply of low-cost the best price—to retailers who buy ie 
weamess To wmemers |] omens housedreeses and. slips, If OPA allows wholes | ees 
LARGEST MARKETS FOR . : ps, allows wholesalers to pay 
MER 0088 MID Ht- men’s shirts and shorts under dollar- as much as retailers, then add cus- | 
customer. EQUIPHENT and-cents ceilings (which extend tomary markups before passing the SPO 
through to the retail level) has run merchandise on to retailers who will 

A STATE GOVERNMENT CON- into trouble with the Small Business add their markups, retail prices of Rac 
SIDERATE OF BUSINESS IN Committee in the House of Repre- the programed items will van the ¢ 
ITS TAX AND REGULATORY sentatives for the reason that there from store to store. One of the prin- which 
LEGISLATION aren’t enough of these garments to cipal objects of the low-cost clothing nickel 
AND MAINE 1S A GOOD go around. Small retailers say prac- program has been to provide uniform nde 
PLACE TO LIVE, WITH RE- tically all the clothing produced retail ceilings which can be checked 1 it. 

LIGIOUS, CULTURAL AND under special WPB-OPA programs easily for price violations. Moreover, , 
° : 4 ‘ : ‘ scribe 
RECREATIONAL OPPORTUNI- is going to chain stores, mail-order since large retailers buy from whole- Ru 

TIES IDEAL FOR YOU, YOUR houses, and large department stores, _ salers as well as direct from manufac- ati 
FAMILY AND EMPLOYEES and the little fry have taken their turers, the same retailer could con- " : 
; ‘bes in detail th troubles to Congress. ceivably haye a man’s shirt, for cx- ie 
Oe oe ee = Drergernd pronase OPA officials admit that small ample, in stock at two varying—but, ie 
home in the State of Maine. We'll gladly stores are getting less than their nevertheless, both perfectly legiti Some 

send a copy and suggest ible plant sites share, but argue that it may be diff- mate—prices. aia 
for your business if you # write. cult to give them any relief without Ideal solution—from OPA’s view- lv F, 
MAINE DEVELOPMENT. weakening the whole low-cost cloth- point—would be to allow wholesales ath 
COMMISSION ing program. to pay more, but persuade them to woe 
rouble is that OPA has followed forego their markups on these partic- pe 
INDUSTRIAL SERVICE industry practices by fixing a higher ular items. Alternatively, if both on 
STATE HOUSE, ROOM B ceiling price for retailers who buy wholesalers and their retailer cus- ree 
a direct from manufacturers than for tomers trimmed markups a little, yl 
wholesalers, who add their own mark- retail ceilings could be kept uniform. roy 
up before reselling to retailers. With Obviously, this solution is likely to ga 
unlimited demand and a very short prove highly unpalatable to thc 1] 
supply, manufacturers are selling trade. the ; 
Busin 
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adustry, under which manufacturers 
aust divvy up total production by price 
bines according to base period percent- 


One reliable report is that Price Ad- 

pinistrator Chester Bowles has pre- 
ented \VPB with a list of six demands 
for tighter eget controls which 
ould ease OPA’s job of keeping down 
jothing costs. If WPB does not ac- 
yiesce, OPA is expected to adopt the 
budget plan or equally stringent meas- 
yes on its Own initiative. 
Rollback for Rayon?—WPB is scour- 
ing its shelves for extra poe to be 
dlocated to production of low-end gar- 
ments. As a starter, another boost may 
be made in the yardage set aside for 
children’s knit underwear. 

Revision of MPR 127 is expected to 
result in a moderate rollback of ceilings 
on rayon finished piece goods, which 
may eventually show up in the cost-of- 
living index. On cotton piece goods, 
OPA will do well to hold its own, since 
the reduction in finishing costs can do 
no more than compensate for price in- 
creases granted at the mill level in con- 
fomity with the Bankhead amendment 
to the stabilization act. 
¢Finishing Costs Eyed—The rollback 
in finishing costs will be accomplished 
by basing converters’ markups primarily 
on gray goods and other costs, giving 
fnithing costs a very small weight in 
figuring final markups. Before it was re- 
vised, MPR 127 allowed high markups 
for expensive finishes, thus giving the 
converter plenty of incentive to process 
his yardage into grades calling for higher 
prices. 


SPOTS ON THE WAY OUT 


Radio listeners may take hope that 
the epidemic of singing commercials— 
which began with Pepsi-Cola’s “Nickel, 
nickel, nickel, nickel” —is finally runnin 
its course. This week station WWI], 
Detroit, announced that after next Feb. 
1 it will accept no contracts for tran- 
scribed spot announcements. 

Rumor has it that several other large 
stations are contemplating either com- 
plete elimination of spot announce- 
ments, or new regulations intended to 
make them less distasteful to listeners. 
Some radio men feel that merely ban- 
ung transcriptions is no solution, since 
live talent can produce copy just as un- 
palatable. Many stations have never 
been very enthusiastic about singing 
commercials, but they have not always 


been in position to enforce a ban, as 


they are now when advertisers are 
clamoring for air time. WWJ admits 
that about 25% of its gross revenue will 
be affected by the new policy. 


There are two similar milestones in | 


the industry’s regulation of commercial 
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Allied Bombers and Fighters in every 
theater of war do a better job because 
their engines are protected against dust 
by special AAF intake filters. In use 
for more than three years — they 
increase engine life many times over! 


Special Roto-Clone ventilating equip- 
ment increases personnel efficiency and 
comfort in U.S. tanks. The Roto-Clone 
is an exclusive American Air Filter 
Company development, and has been 
in use by industry for fifteen years. 


Air cleaning is important to America’s 
merchant marine. Loading and unload 
ing creates harmful dusts which must 
be arrested to protect cargoes. ? AAF 
filters are used on our submarines as 
well, serving the world’s greatest fleet. 


Second only to Victory — reconver- 
sion occupies No. 1 place in today’s 
industrial planning. We are ready 
NOW to study your potential dust 
problems and recommend a solution. 
Write us —there’s no obligation. A 
copy of “AAF in Industry” which 
describes the complete line of AAF 
atmospheric and process dust control 
equipment, will be sent on reauest. 


AMERICAN AIR FILTER CO., INC. 
387 Central Ave., Louisville 8, Ky. 
tn Canada: Darling Bros., Ltd., Montreal, P. Q. 


ENGINEERED DUST CONTROL 
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OASIS Electric Water 
Coolers incorporate all 
of the best operation and 
construction features re- 
sulting from EBCO’S 20 
years of pioneering and 
leadership in the field. 
That's why the OASIS is 
so widely preferred as 
the dependable answer 
to thirst. 


seep 


Manufacturing Company 
401 W. Town St., Columbus 8, Ohio ry 


A LASTING GIFT 


One of the most appropriate Christmas gifts you 
can make to your family is the protection and 
security afforded by adequate life insurance. 


It is evidence, in tangible form, of your unself- 
ish desire to safeguard the future of those who 
mean so much to you. It is the very spirit of 
Christmas. 


Let Us Help You 
With Your Christmas 


Fhe PruDeENTIAL 


INSURANCE COMPANY OF AMERICA 
A mutual life insurance company 


HOME OFFICE NEWARK, NEW JERSEY 


copy: A year ago Columbia Broad: isting yee? | 
System pledged itself to elimina: spot fornia 
announcements at the openin and ggomer 
closing of network programs, anc skeq [ety> | 


afhliated stations to limit theirs + ,,. J Cer 


ice announcements such as time ena); fen OP 
and weather forecasts (BW-Sep > 5'43 Miving [ 
p99). Last spring the New York | ime: MM Akrol 
station WOXR ceased to accep: cop. Mmpendec 
tracts calling for sitging commer. |; o; Mast Sf 
jingles (BW—Apr.8’44,p88). purc 
gn 0 
ery, 
Beer Battle i 


put, k 

Brewers fume as Mexican fieous ¢ 

. : By fal 
imports flood West Coast, selling mer 


under OPA ceilings at double impis Pt 
. . 0,000 
the price for domestic produc, 


exican 

k and 

California beer drinkers with thei: load 
insatiable thirst are giving OPA another int to 
big headache and threatening mean. 9 dism2 
while to create an international inci. MM, cost 
dent. chaser 
e Can’t Meet Demand—Imported Mex. ery | 
ican beer is the cause of all the trouble. Hp out 
Local brewers, hampered by bottle Mts th 
shortages, malt quotas, delivery limita- Hie loc 
tions, and other wartime restrictions, Hm Tec 
can’t meet the demand for beer in war HM is ow 
swollen San Diego, Los Angeles, and Siretti, 
San Francisco. Consequently, the Mev- cotte 
ican beers—Carta Blanca, Mexicali, and Mijich al: 
Tecate—have a ready-made market, de- Hnbute 


spite the 100% higher prices which can tes is 
be charged for them under OPA price Hi expo 
ceiling regulations. & Co. 

American brewers are particularly in- Mijuses t 
censed about the flood of Tecate becr HM inqu 
which is inundating their market (196, fijest in 
000 gal. in September), because they j™Mnothe 
suspect that the five-month old brew- gnt th 


ery at Tecate is controlled by U. S. in- it at 
terests. Coast brewers allege that Ameri jl bre 
cans can promote Mexican production jm. Te 
and thus escape U. S. restrictions and- Mjpme 
most importantly—lower price ceilings. Ji Tip 


e Bigger Margin—They point out that Mi appr 


| on sales of Tecate beer OPA allows 2flip 1 


‘| ounce bottles, compared with ceilings 


| tailers. In addition, OPA allows a bot- 


wholesale price of $3.60 for 24 eleven: ea 
15 

bta an 
rig, C 
ig re 
5 sold 


bite W 


ranging from $1.55 to $1.70 a case on 
American beer. This allows bigger 
profit margins for wholesalers and 1 


tle return of 4¢ on Mexican beer and 


° Q _ 
| only 2¢ on American beer; hence, the g™prwe 


local brewers claim that many of therggpe 4 ‘ 
empties are going south of the borde: gi™tnbut 

Other complaints are that no exci yr? dis 
taxes ($8 a barrel) are levied on Mexican,000 


beer, although it does have to pay a pig Sh 
| import duty of $7.75 a barrel, and that Sm 
NICX1( 


Mexican breweries can buy all the m« 
terials they want in the U. S. under the S0™ 
favorable terms of a reciprocal tradeg - 
agreement that created a free port aap Jul 
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cen California and Mexico's Baja 
fornia. 
an Akron Plant—The ‘Tecate 
ey, known Officially in Mexico as 
Cerveceria Tecate S. de R. L., 
bn operation last July. Its entire 
ing plant was formerly that of the 
Akron (Ohio) Brewing Co., which 
vended operation on Aug. 17, 1943. 
st spring the idle Akron brewery 
purchased by the Leisy Brewing 
jn old and well-known Cleveland 
,ev, largely to obtain the malt 
My, Leisy, thereby able to double its 
ut, kept bottles and some miscel- 
ous equipment and sold the rest to 
pufalo (N. Y.) dealer in brewing 
hinery. 
io Plumbing Bill—For a reported 
(000 the Buffalo broker sold to 
xican interests” the compressors, 
; and electrical equipment which 
» loaded into freight cars for ship- 
mt to Tecate. The plumbers’ bill 
dismantling the brewery was $40,- 
, cost of loading $10,000 and the 
hasers paid $30,000 to repair the 
wery building since the walls were 
n out to remove the bulky vats. 
t's those big-money figures which 
e local brewers question the report 
Tecate that the transplanted brew- 
isowned by a Tecate family called 


iretti, which was formerly engaged in 
cottonseed crushing business and | 
jch also operated a malt plant. Sole | 
tributor of Tecate in the United | 
tes is the British-owned importing 
i exporting company, Balfour, Guth- | 
& Co., Ltd., of San Francisco, which | 
muses to comment on all questions | 
i inquiries about the extent of its in- 
est in the Tecate enterprise. 
nother Purchase—Recent announce- 
t that a second brewery would be | 
It at Tecate only serves to increase | 
hl brewers’ suspicions—and indigna- 
. Tecate has just purchased all the 
ipment, except the brew house, of 
Tip Top Brewing Co. of Cleveland, 
approximately $150,000. 
ip Top was acquired last July by 
Brewing Corp. of America (BW— 
.15'44,p48), which retained the malt 
bta and sold the ‘equipment to J. S. 
ig, Cleveland broker. At Cleveland, 
ig reports that this second brewery 
§ sold to a family by the name of 
bite which Smecy made malt. 
Brewery No. 2 i$ reported already to 
¢ a contract with San Diego beer 
nibutors for 100,000 bbl. San Fran- 
0 distributors will get the second 
,000 bbl. 
big Shipment—Already 20 carloads of 
) Top equipment have been shipped 
Mexico, with all shipping scheduled 
completion next month. Brewery 
. ; wey be in full production until 
it July, 
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Dunking FOUR coils of wire 
instead of ONE saves time with... 


@ Dipping wire coils was slow and 
costly, until this wire mill teamed a 
hook device with a Lo-Hed Hoist— 
and dipped four coils at one time. 
Lo-Heds can be used with ingen- 
ious below-the-hook devices for a 
variety of operations in all industries. 
Easy-to-operate Lo-Hed Electric 
Hoists boost production even with 
inexperienced labor. Sturdy Lo-Hed 
design means year-in, year-out opera- 
tion with minimum maintenance. 
Lo-Heds can save you time and 
money. Get full information today. 


Other A-E-CO Products: TAYLOR 
STOKERS « MARINE DECK AUXILI- 
ARIES « HELE-SHAW FLUID POWER 


MUST 


LO-HED IS THE “BALANCED” HOIST 
FOR HEAVY DUTY SERVICE 
“Balanced” construction gives you 
low headroom—a desirable plus for 

which you pay no premium. 

Other important features are: all 
spur gear drive; heavy duty hoist mo- 
tor; strong, short shafts; high duty 
bearings; 100% positive automatic 
stop; removable protective covers for 
all vital parts. 

See your classified phone directory under “‘A-£-CO 
Lo-Hed Hoists” for your nearest representative 


The Lo-Hed Hoist can be adapted for operation on 
any monorail system. There’s a Balanced Lo-Hed 
Electric Hoist for Every Purpose. 


2520 ARAMINGO AVE. 
PHILADELPHIA 25, PA. 


AMERICAN ENGINEERING COMPANY 


ccna 


ARE YOU MOVING 
MATERIALS MORE 
THAN 200 FEET? 


If you are, you will find you can do the 
job quicker and at lower cost with the 
Fork Truck-“Trackless Train” System. 


Rass) 


HANDLE 


The Fork Truck (a handling and stack- 
ing machine) unloads cars and trucks. 
Loads are deposited on waiting trailers. 


HAUL 
Loaded trailers are coupled to a tractor 
and hauled to destination. As“The Track- 
less Train” has no fixed path, it may 
travel anywhere that necessity dictates. 


STACK 
At storage, the Fork Truck removes the 
loads and stacks them to ceiling heights. 
Large volumes of materials are moved 
quickly and at low cost. For complete 


4146 S. Halsted St., Chicago 9, UL 
TRACTORS + TRAILERS © LIFT TRUCKS 


Bendix vs. Bendix 


Row over use of name is 
brought to ahead by decision of 
aviation firm to make home radio 
after war. Cross-suit is likely. 


Almost nine years ago Bendix Home 
Appliances, Inc., was organized to build 
a new kind of automatic washing ma- 
chine. It became a subsidiary of Bendix 
Aviation Corp. by trading some of its 
stock to Bendix Aviation in exchange 
for specified patent rights owned by Hy- 
draulic Brake Co., another Bendix Avi- 
ation subsidiary. In 1940 the parent 
and subsidiary Bendix companies be- 
came disassociated, and last week a 
court fight began over the uses of the 
name Bendix. 
© Sole Rights Claimed—Bendix Home 
Appliances, Inc., South Bend (Ind.) pro- 
ducer of the washer, sued in New York 
to enjoin Bendix Aviation Corp. from 
using the name in connection with the 
sale of home radios or other home ap- 
pliances. The plaintiff claimed exclusive 
rights to the name in that field. 

Bendix Aviation promptly retorted 
that it intends to file countersuit to re- 
strain the appliance company from capi- 
talizing on “improper” use of the Ben- 
dix name in advertising. It was stated 
at Bendix Aviation headquarters in De- 
troit that the appliance firm holds only 
limited rights to the use of the name. 


PORTABLE PRESS WIRELESS 


| Arriving at Chicago’s Northwestern 


R.R. station, Carole Landis gives her 


| first press interview via the military 


Walkie Talkie field radio while a loco- 
motive engineer watches (left). Firing 
questions at the movie actress from 


86 


A situation in which two mpa 
claim the right to an obvious!y ingjy 
ual and distinctive name is not unpre 
dented. But a judicial division of 
name by fields of use would be regarg 
as unusual. It is conceivabk that § 
ultimate court decision might not o 
define the areas in which each comp, 
may employ the name, but also 
how it may be used. 


, 
@ Details Private—Arrangem: r ECE} 


which Bendix Home Appliances ; 
Bendix Aviation joined forces , Post- 
parted were never completely reveals 
It has always been assumed, becai hy 
Bendix Aviation until 1942 was lars 
the personal operation of Vincent Rae” 
dix, that he set up the deals by wh; 
the washing machine company y atly 
started and came under the banner g tab 
the older company. —_ 
Likewise, when the appliance concegi ot 
went out on its own in 1940), little ; rod. 
formation developed about the parti Large 
Today’s Bendix executives say the 
rangements gave the appliance firm ¢f 
use of the name only for the laund 
machine. 
e G.M.’s Hand—In 1942 Vincent Be 
dix left the presidency of the aviatig 
company. Reports at that time we 
that General Motors Corp., holder ¢ 
nearly a fifth of the Bendix stoc 
wanted a closer tie with its managemen 
Ermest R. Breech, a G.M. division 
vice-president, succeeded to the Bend 
presidency in 1942. Bendix Aviation regi 
ords show no present stock ownership j 
Vincent Bendix’s name, but he h 


it 


2 = 
his desk several blocks away is Clet 
Lane (right), city editor of the Chi 
cago Daily News. This demonstratia 
of easy coverage of spot news breil 
was staged recently by Galvin (M 
torola) Mfg. Corp. to promote som 
postwar markets for its portable tw’ 


way communications equipment. 
AKE 
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st-war Television Tubes 
y Sylvania will help to 
qwer the Prices of Sets 


yeatly increased effectiveness of cathode 
y tubes will be one of the important 
tors in the manufacture of reasonably- 
_ iced television receivers in the post-war 
ttle j 
arti 
the 
rm th 
aund 


riod. 
Large-scale production of these picture 


it Be 
viatio 


FINAL INSPECTION of television 
tubes in the Sylvania plant prior to 
shipment. 


¢s to meet the requirements of war, 
new secret developments born of 
traordin war research, have given 
nia the capacity and knowledge to 
these tubes (the most expensive part 
the television set) better and at lower 
st than ever before. 


< 


val 


Photo taken in Television Studio, WCBB, Columbia Broadcasting System 


¥ 
- 
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Television Offers Many Commercial 
Possibilities Beyond Studio Shows 


“Backstage” Tour of Industries Just One of 
Ways Telecamera May Help Promote Sales 


Television’s role as a sort of “super-salesman” in the field now occupied 
by sound broadcasting is, of course, well known. What may not be so well- 
known is the wide range of opportunities television offers the businessman 


plarefree Fluorescents 
lelped Speed Aircraft 
nd Engine Production 
ith cut-backs in many phases of air- 


aft production giving clear-cut evidence 
the industry’s amazing success in at- 


arplane Output Tops Goals, with 
ylvania Lighting Lending a Hand 


taining production levels undreamed of 
three years ago, it can now be disclosed 
that in a number of leading plants, the 
cool, high-intensity, glarefree illumination 
of Sylvania Fluorescents is credited with 
an assist in maintaining output volume. 

In the giant Ford bomber plant at Wil- 
low Run, for example, there are more than 
110 miles of Sylvania Fluorescents. 


BYLVANIA ELECTRIC 


AKERS OF FLUORESCENT LAMPS, FIXTURES, ACCESSORIES, INCANDESCENT LAMPS, RADIO TUBES, CATHODE RAY TUBES, ELECTRONIC DEVICES 


for sales promotion, publicity and good 
will. 

By means of the telecamera the auto- 
mobile manufacturer can show dealers 
new-model cars. Housewives may attend 
a New York fashion show without leaving 
the house. Whole audiences can be taken 
“backstage” in an aircraft factory, for ex 
ample, to see transport planes in construc- 
tion, encouraging air mindedness. 

Employees in widely scattered plants, 
distributors from coast to coast, custom- 
ers and prospects in key market areas al! 
can be reached (instantaneously), in- 
formed and even sold as never before 
through the miracle of television. 


PRODUCTS INC. 


500 Fifth Ave. - New York 18, N.Y. 


WHIT 1S 
WLASS-LINVED STEEL? 


Pfaudler Glass-Lined Steel com- 


bines the acid resistance of 
Pfaudler Glass with the strength 
of steel. When fabricated into 
such types of vessels as stills, re- 
actors, kettles, towers, mixers, 
tanks, etc., it permits the process- 
ing of either acid or non-acid solu- 
tions with complete freedom from 
contamination or corrosion. 

In making such equipment, 
after the steel shell has been care- 
fully fabricated, a silica base glass 
is sprayed by expert Pfaudler 
workmen onto the inside surface. 
After firing at high temperature in 
furnaces large enough to take a 
railroad tank car, the glass, fused 
into the steel, becomes the tough, 
lustrous Pfaudler Glass-Lining. 


' For Laboratory, Pilot Plant 
and Full Scale Production 


If you havea process involving corrosive 
conditions or demanding high product 
purity why not take advantage of 
Pfaudler’s 60 years experience? Investi- 
gate the properties of Glass-Lined Steel 
Equipment . . . engineered to the job. 
Pfaudler Engineers will discuss your 
problem with you, without obligation. 
Write: The Pfaudler Co., Dept. “B”’, 
Rochester 4, N. Y. 


PFAQBLER 


ENGINEERS AND FABRICATORS OF 
CORROSION RESISTANT PROCESS EQUIPMENT 


holdings in Bendix Home Appliances, 
and sage: Pr on that board. 

@ Free Ride—Last year, according to 
Bendix Aviation, bickering began over 
the use of the name in advertising. The 
aviation company, now producer of 
nearly a billion dollars a year in war 
goods, felt that its large advertising pro- 
gram was providing a free promotional 
ride for the appliance firm; and it pro- 
tested, under threat of legal action, the 
washing machine company’s use of the 
name in advertising. 

Bendix Home Appliances, meanwhile, 
has some complaints of its own. It 
made a survey which, it maintained, 
established that the name, Bendix, 
meant a washing machine to 97% of 
women queried. So it believes it is suf- 
ficiently established in the field to be 
entitled to exclusive rights throughout 
the sphere of home rates 
@ Brought to a Head—Arguing by let- 
ter over respective rights might ulti- 
mately have led to the suit, but Bendix 
Aviation’s announcement of intention 
to manufacture a home radio after the 
war (BW—Sep.2’44,p9) brought things 
to a quick head. The suit threats of the 
aviation company were countered by the 
appliance firm’s getting to court first. 


Vitamins Retrenc 

Proprietary houses s¢ 
writing on wall in the decision 
Standard Brands to withdra 
Stams and Stan-B from marke 


Manufacturers of popularly ady 

tised vitamins saw the writing op + 
wall a fortnight ago when Stand; 
Brands announced that it was y; 
drawing Stams, multivitamin tablet, , 
Stan-B, B-complex and iron tabj 
from the market. The question noy 
who’s next? 
e@ Phenomenal Sales--The trade has |p 
known that the proprietary hoy 
(makers of vitamins advertised dired 
to the consumer) have not been doi 
as well as the big ethical produc 
(whose vitamins are promoted indirect 
through physicians and druggists), 1 
week, the trade was waiting for oth 
popular brands to follow Stam; 3 
Stan-B off the market. 

Even for the war’s boom years. ¢ 
recent sales performance of vitam; 
has been phenomenal. Drug Topi 


— 


ad 


STATE AT STAKE 


In the nation’s whisky capital three of 
the most ardent dry leaders plan 
quiet strategy for prohibition’s return. 
Officials of the Anti-Saloon League of 
America which convened last week at 
Louisville, Ky., they are (left to right): 
Dr. Ralph H. Cushman, president; 
Walter J. Hoshal, the league’s Ken- 
tucky chief; and Rev. Sam Morris, 
field speaker. Although about 50% 


of the nation’s liquor is distill 
at Louisville, the league’s meeti 
there was for no frontal drive agai 
the distillers. The A.S.L. was mo 
interested in pushing into the ¢ 
column the whole state of Kentuc 
which has voted local prohibition! 
84 of its 120 counties since repé 
That would give the politically w 
drys a chance to gain more W ashi 
ton representation for another 1 
at a “noble experiment.” 
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How to run a business 
with blank paper 


VERY person in the United 

States is affected in one 
way or another by the paper 
shortage. Paper must be con- 
served. Yet, in the face of this 
emergency, the paper work of 
business is heavier than ever 
before. Business requires—and 
is consuming more paper. 


There is a practical way for 
business to reduce consump- 
tion and waste of paper —and 
at the same time do it profitably 
by simplifying many office opera- 


| MULTILITH DUPLICATING SAVES BY:— 


1.Reducing need for 


tions so that time is saved, man- 
power conserved, labor lightened, 
errors reduced, and office 
routines speeded up. 

This can be done by the use 
of Multilith Systemats, a devel- 
opment new to general busi- 
ness, but which is already 
providing invaluable services 
to businesses large and small, 
to Government offices—and the 
Armed Forces. 

A Systemat is an inexpensive 
paper-like master sheet. It 


Printed Forms. 


5. Avoiding Wasteful“Over-Runs”". 
6. Maintaining Legibility. 


carries your forms (constant 
information) for purchase 
orders, job tickets, shipping 
documents, etc., etc. in repro- 
ducing ink. Variable informa- 
tion is written or typed in on 
this Systemat. It then becomes 
the master sheet to go onto a 
Multilith Duplicator to pro- 
duce the dozen, score, or hun- 
dreds of copies needed—each 
copy an original, black-on- 
white, permanent facsimile — 
all from blank paper. 


2. Reducing Stationery In- 
ventories. 

3. Eliminating Obsoles- 
cence of Forms. 

4. Permitting Consolida- 
tion of Several Forms 
into a Single Form. 


7. Preventing Discards because of 
“Errors in Copying”. 


8. Utilizing Both Sides of Paper. 
9. Using Inexpensive Paper Stocks. 
10. Dispensing with Carbon Sheets. 


=a Let a Multigraph man explain the broad scope of Systemats and how they enable 
business to replace shelves of printed forms with stocks of blank paper. Phone 
the nearest local office or write Addressograph-Multigraph Corporation 
—Cleveland 17. Sales offices with service and supply departments in all prin- 
cipal cities of the world. 


Multigraph 
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SIMPLIFIED BUSINESS METHODS 
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Systemat, Multilith and Muitigrapb are Registered Trade-marks of Addre 


THIS is the time for 


16,000,000 Pacific Coast Residents 
await your peace time goods... 


The Pacific Coast is beginning to convert to peace-time 
production as energetically as it tooled for war. And 16 mil- 
lion consumers, with a better than average purchasing power, 
are eagerly awaiting more consumer goods. 


This is the time to get in on the ground floor of the rich 
Pacific Coast market, by establishing a plant in Santa Clara 
County. General Electric Co., I. B. M., Food Machinery Co., 
Permanente Metals, Joshua Hendy Iron Works, and scores 
of other manufacturers of note have plants here—at the 
population center of the Pacific Coast. 


Your Santa Clara County plant will tap a large supply of * 
available labor—both men and women. Taxes are low — 
climate is highly productive. Transportation by rail, truck 
and water is unsurpassed. Raw materials abound — and man- 
ufacturers tap the greatest power pool in the world. 


Santa Clara County is the perfect example of decentral- 
ized industry. It is a young aggressive area that is growing 
industrially faster than any other section of the Pacific Coast. 


WRITE FOR THIS BOOK TODAY 


This is the time to act! Your first step is to 
write on your business letterhead for Post-War 
Pacific Coast, the story of Santa Clara County. 
No cost or obligation. 


Dept. W 
SAN JOSE CHAMBER OF COMMERCE 
SAN JOSE 23, CALIF. 


SANTA CLARA 
COUNTY Goon 


he population center of the Pacific Coast 


trade magazine, estimates tota’ 
sales of all vitamin concentrate " 
short of $180,000,000 in 1943. abou 
$135,000,000 in 1942, and $83,(1\0).o9 
in 1939, 


@ Ethical Houses Ahead—In a )\a;\¢4 

like this, presumably, there wold }. Mibyeragt 
room for everybody. The fact r-main; fi] the 
that many proprietary bran Lave IgStanda 


found the going tough. Estin are hat “"l 
that the ethical brands now acco int fo, illipossib! 
between 75% and 90% of tot.’ retaij Mievelo 
sales. 

Speculation as to the whys an re. 
fores centers on this point: In the 
moderate doses in which they 
to consumers, vitamins are pu 
ventive, can’t cure anything. ‘| 


sumer sees no beneficial results, won't 

keep buying them unless urged to do so jjdeteni 
by his doctor or pharmacist. Propric. fjard Bi 
tary makers have been plagued by their Mi™the g 


inability to maintain repeat sal produ 
@ Labeling Blamed—Some druggists be. S500: 
lieve that establishment of U SP on dr 
standards and Food & Drug Ad: by St 


tration labeling has led most consumers HRO™P' 
to think that all vitamins are the same, gmat 
Hence, say the druggists, consumers are uct o 
buying ethical brands recommended by ee WE 


physicians or lower-priced distributor Hb ‘ 
Branc 
again 
was ¥ 
comp 
to 9 
prodt 
tion | 

M 
centr 
ences 
(Mil 


CORDLESS NEW LINE 


The cordless electric iron is the first 
“postwar” appliance to roll from D 
troit’s Eureka Vacuum Cleaner Co. 
Under a spot authorization by WPB, 
Eureka may make 1,000 irons during 
1944's final quarter and 450,000 of 
them by October, 1945. Its sweep 
production for the same periods 3 
slated at 140,000. The ‘cordless iron, 
heated by a_thermostat-controlled 
element in the stand, was produced 
before the war, but not by Eureka, 


which hopes to have its new modcl on me | 
the market soon after Christmas ous 
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ands, and are little influenced by ad- 
ortising. : : 

Within the proprietary trade itself, 

¢ belief is that the makers of popu- 
p, brands have been laying out an 
verage of $2 in advertising for every 
| they get back in sales. J. S. Adams, 
tundard Brands president, announced 
hat “under present conditions it is not 
ssible for Stams and Stan-B to 
jevelop sufficient volume to warrant ex- 
ensive advertising on a profitable basis.” 

What the Trade inks—Sources 
jose to Standard Brands believe, how- 

et, that Adams told only part of the 
story. 

One theory is that Stams and 
Stan-B’s, kept too long in stock, had 
jeteriorated in potency, and that Stand- 
ard Brands withdrew them to maintain 
the goodwill of druggists for other. 
products up its postwar sleeve. From 
$500,000 to $1,000,000 of the products 
on druggists’ shelves were called back 
by Standard. Speculation is that the 
company may return to the vitamin 
market with an improved ethical prod- 
uct on which it can secure repeat sales. 
¢ Whispering Campaign—Some mem- 
bers of the trade believe that Standard 
Brands’ position as a food house worked 
against it in the drug trade, where it 
was whispered among druggists that the 
company was merely using drugstores 
to gain consumer acceptance for its 
products, would later switch to distribu- 
tion through food stores. 

Most other advertised vitamin con- 
centrates are backed by firms experi- 
enced in the drug field—One-A-Day 
(Miles Laboratories), Vitamins-Plus 
(Vick Chemical Co.), Defenders (Grove 
Laboratories). 

Since it owns Pepsodent Co., Lever 
Bros. seemed in a good position to pro- 
mote its Vimms to the drug trade, but 
cancellation of the Vimms CBS radio 
show, featuring Frank Sinatra, this week 
suggested that Vimms might follow 
Stams off the market. 
¢A Doubtful Theory—There is little 
support in the trade for the theory that 
fear of a crackdown by Food & Drug 
Administration or Federal Trade Com- 
mission had anything to do with Stand- 
ard Brands’ move. Both agencies look 
with disfavor on most vitamin advertis- 
ing, but their attitude isn’t considered a 
factor in the present case. 

Regardless of the fight between pro- 
prietary and ethical vitamin producers, 
they are getting together on one project 
—4 prospective vitamin foundation 
which will meet in New York in Janu- 
ary to complete its organization. 

Projected as a trade association to 
embrace both branches of the industry, 
the foundation marks the first effort to 
achieve some organization in a notori- 
ously disorganized industry. 
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SPEEDI-DRI is the modern, economical, efficient answer to oil- 
soaked, slippery floors. White, granular, and oil-thirsty, it is 
spread by hand and swept up with a stiff brush without shutting 
down a single machine. Its use eliminates expensive mechanical 
cleaning equipment, caustics, and dangerous solvents, and 
greatly reduces the man-hours needed for clean-ups. At the same 
time, it does a better job. 


As soon as it’s applied, it provides a non-skid surface. 
Workmen can-move at top speed without fear of slipping. It 
absorbs oil and grease like a blotter takes ink, even pulling 
up old deposits in time. SPEEDI-DRI is non-combustible and fire 
retardant. Leading insurance companies recommend its use. 
There are 101 money-saving applications of SPEEDI-DRI» Write 
your name and address on the margin of this advertisement for 
complete facts — and FREE SAMPLE! 


SUPPLIERS: East —Refiners Lubricating Co., New York 1, New York. 
Midwest & South— Waverly Petroleum Products Co., Philadelphia 6, Pa. 
West Coast — Waverly Petroleum Products Co., Russ Bidg., San Francisco 4, Calif. 
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Olt AND GREASE ABSORBENT 


REG. US. PAT OFF 


Lasts Five Times Longer 

One reason why maintenance 
men are replacing with General 
Electric’s popular Watch Dogs is 
because of their unusually long life. 
Under specified test conditions the 
FS-40 outlasts an average of ten 
40-watt lamps, the FS-100... eight 
100-watt lamps. The G-E Watch 
Dog J/asts five times longer than or- 
dinary fluorescent starters. 


Reason For Its Long Life 

Ordinary starters wear them- 
selves out prematurely because they 
continue to make futile starting 
attempts when a lamp begins to die. 
This is not so with the G-E Watch 
Dog because it cuts itself out of the 
circuit as soon as a lamp reaches 
the end of its useful life. Since there 
is no flow of current, burned-out 
lamps are prevented from being 
started needlessly and the Watch 
Dog’s life is greatly prolonged. 


Hear the General Electric radio 
programs: “The G-E All Girl 
Orchestra” Sunday 10 P.M. EWT, 
NBC. “The World Today” news 
every weekday 6:45 P.M. CBS. 


BUY WAR BONDS AND KEEP THEM 


For additioaal informotion write to 
Section Gl1241-102, Applionce and 
Merthendise Dept, General Electric 
Company, Bridgeport, Conn. 
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No Labor Unity 


Conventions of A.F.L. and 
CI.O. stress the hazards of 
pursuing their vendetta, but do 
nothing about ending it. 


The specter of postwar problems 
hung over conventions of the Congress 
of Industrial Organizations and the 
American Federation of Labor last 
week. But while discussions many 
times took parallel lines, there was little 
doubt that labor’s two major groups are 
no closer to unity after nine years of 
bitterness. 


| @ Gains Reported—The two unions met 


at the peak of their strength. It was 
the 64th annual gathering of the 
A.F.L., and its officers reported that 
addition of two new _ international 
unions during the year had brought to 
an even 100 the number of affiliates. 
Membership had increased 3.6% over 
last year, to 6,806,913, the federation 
claimed. 


At the AFL. convention in New 
Orleans last week, Harvey Brown 
(left), president of the International 
Assn. of Machinists, again faced Wil- 
liam Hutcheson, of the Carpenters 
Union, in the jurisdictional issue 
which took I.A.M. out of the A.F.L. 
for several months last year. He is 
also feuding with the Operating Engi- 
neers and Street Railway Employees 
unions on the same basis. Claiming 


The C.1.O. reported it had 
closer to the membership of 
rival, an over-all gain of 650.00, 
11%, bringing the total membe: ship of 
its 41 affiliates to approximately 6,()99. 
000. al 

Never before had organiz: 
been so strong, yet neither group 
signs of cockiness. Instead there y 
obvious recognition of the  postwa 
threat of mass unemployment and loss 
of wartime gains in union org, ization 
and influence. 

@ NWLB Attacked—Both conventions 
conducted bitter attacks against the 
hold-the-line policy of the National 
War Labor Board toward demands that 
the ceiling on wages be lifted (page 16), 

C.1.O. criticism was led by Murray, 
who accused Congress and the N\WLB 
of breaking their pledge to keep wages 
and prices balanced. & 

Murray—also president of the United 
Steelworkers of America, whose wage 
increase case was acted upon by N\WLB 
the day after the C.I.O. adjoumed- 
singled out for criticism George W, 
Taylor, NWLB vice-chaiman and pub- 
lic member specializing in wage prob. 


nde 
ITCH. 


iDor 


] wed 


jurisdiction over making, erecting, and 
repairing machinery, Brown said he 
has called a special convention of his 
union to consider failure of the feder- 
ation’s executive council to keep its 
1943 promise to settle I.A.M. claims. 
But if the decision goes against the 
carpenters, Hutcheson vows he'll 
withdraw his union. Thus far Presi 
dent William Green and his exec 
tive committee have kept silence. (@bill 
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ys, and demanded that he resign. 
‘ocdly a week before, President Roose- 

‘it had refused to accept Taylor's 
.<jnation, and had asked that he re- 
ain on the board until the end of the 
at in Europe (BW—Nov.25'44,p5). 

Cc —Criticism by the 

FL. was largely against the delay of 
he NWLB in handling cases, with 

ren reporting that the union’s no- 
trike pledge was given on the assump- 
‘on that effective machinery would be 
ated to settle labor disputes in a 
easonable time. 

pA.C. Retained—The C.1.0. voted 
» continue its Political Action Com- 
mittee under the leadership of Sidney 

jiman, and instructed it to maintain 

independent course of action, free 
om alliance with either major party, 
‘th progressive legislation and the local 
jections of 1945 and congressional con- 
ests of 1946 the next objectives. 

(The National Citizens Political Ac- 
ion Committee, also led by Hillman, 
likewise has voted to continue active, 
yith no direct ties to C.I.O., and to in- 
ite the membership of all i. ogressives, 
including members of non-C.I.O. labor 
roUupS.) 

Cnliptiesemts Exchanged—The C.1.0. 
iticized A.F.L. officers and board for 

their failure to support Democratic 
sandidates’ activity, was criticized by 
L. for endangering labor’s tradi- 


tional independent action strength by 


etry into politics. 

Both C.I.O. and A.F.L. pledged pro- 
ection of the accrued seniority of vet- 
rans who return to their jobs, and both 
opposed superseniority for all veterans 
as advocated by Selective Service. C.1.0. 
upported a plan (BW —Nov.25'44,p 
106) to permit veterans obtaining jobs 
in plants for the first time to acquire 
seniority for time spent in the armed 
forces, but specified that this should 
not be a basis for “bumping” workers 
out of their jobs. 

Hatch Act Revision—The C.I.O. 
asked for lifting of restrictions against 
collective bargaining from 3,000,000 
government employees, and asked for 
amendment of the Hatch act to per- 
mit them to engage in political activity. 

The ticklish problem of the future of 
Negroes in industry when cutbacks 
come was skirted at both conventions. 
CLO. acted gracefully, with a unani- 
mous vote opposing all forms of dis- 
crimination, an invitation for Negroes 
in for trade unionism to join the 
C.LO., and a demand for a permanent 
Fair Employment Practice Committee 
to insure that Negroes will be permitted 
to remain in industry after the war. 

* Bill Condemned—The A.F.L. execu- 
tive board indorsed the principles of 


Provides the Key to Bunker C 


Yor«K HEAT industrial horizontal- 
rotary oil-burners unlock the tre- 
mendous power in the heavier fuel- 
oils. These oils . . . No. 5, and No. 
6... are richest in BTU content, 
lowest in cost. York Heat converts 
them into efficient, economical, 
flexible power. 

These York Heat oil-burning 
units... av now... are 
engineered to meet the n 


HASTEN VICTORY —BUY MORE BONDS THAN 


every commercial or industrial ap- 
plication. They are part of the 
most complete line of domestic, 
commercial, and industrial oil- 
burning equipment in America. 

Write us for detailed informa- 
tion of York Heat’s outstanding 
advantages and exclusive, patented 
features. York Heat engineers are 
at your service in adapting York 
Heat to your plant. 


r | YORK HEAT 


MEMBER OIL HEAT INSTITUTE 


OF AMERICA 


— 


EVER 


Final victory is the sum of a thousand daily 
triumphs. Facing cataracts of destruction, 
a fighter masters fear . . . defying crippling 
shortages, a worker builds freedom’s arms 


... banishing heartache, a wife writes cheer- - 


fully of home. Valiant heroes and humble 
citizens alike shall share the laurels of final 
victory, for each in his own capacity con- 
tributes to the indomitable spirit of America. 


R.C.Allen Business Machines 


CALCULATORG, 1 


MCORP ORATED 


676 FRONT AVE.N. W, GRAND RAPIDS, MICH. 


Makers of World Renowned Business Machines 


When final victory releases capacities now devoted to war production, Allen's entire resources will resume 
the manufacture of 10-Key Calculators, Portable and Standard Adding Machines, Bookkeeping Machines, 
Cash Registers, Statement Machines and All-Purpose Office Machines, electric or hand operated 


the FEPC, but criticized the present 
bill to make the plan permanent be- 
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Copies up to 


159 tested uses . 
+ Saves time . 


» accuracy . rating case 
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j nything written, printed, drawn, or 
ear on one or both sides. Easy to rea 
manent, legally accepted. 
Send for This Useful Folder 

= your own office or s nor, any inexperienced 

meee can make A-PE- 6 photo-copies. No 
pom nical training. No darkroom. Needed 
for reconversion, new p , sales develop 
A-PE-CO folder tells. you how you can use this 
modern method in your office. Send for it—today. 
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At the C.I.O. convention public fig- 
ures and labor leaders confer in an 
informal spirit of political unanimity. 
Bending an ear of New York’s Mayor 
Fiorello H. LaGuardia is Philip Mur- 
tay, C.J.O. president, while the 
union’s Political Action Committee 
chieftain, Sidney Hillman, and Vice- 


President Henry A. Wallace listen ir 
tently. Although the Vice-President’s 
failure to win the Democratic nomi 
nation for reelection was the P._AC: 
biggest setback, representatives of it 
C.I.O. parent demonstrated at the 
convention for Wallace’s nomination 
and election for President in 1948, 


cause it would force the canceling of 
many A.F.L. contracts having restrict- 
ive clauses, and because it would use 
compulsion to force unions to admit 
Negroes to membership. 

C.1.0, reaffirmed its no-strike pledge 
without dissent, despite a strong move- 
ment, particularly in the United Auto 
Workers, for abrogation. Reaffirmation 
by A.F.L. appeared certain. 

@ Unity of Action—On domestic prob- 
lems, the C.I.O. indorsed Murray’s 
recommendations for unity of action by 
the government, labor, industry, and 
agriculture on demobilization and dis- 
posal of surplus goods; an increase in 
minimum wages above the present 
(40¢) -level; a guaranteed annual wage; 
a broadened program to include pay- 
ment of expenses for transportation of 
workers and families to homes or new 
jobs, supplemental federal unemploy- 
ment compensation, and an increase in 
the time over which unemployment 
grants will be paid. 

@ To Attend Conference—Along inter- 
national lines, the C.1.O. formally ac- 
cepted an invitation to a preliminary 
international labor conference in Lon- 
don in December and a world confer- 
ence opening in London in February. 
It indorsed the Dumbarton Oaks and 
Bretton Woods proposals; criticized 
Spain and Argentina for fascist leanings; 


and demanded that colonial areas be 
allowed to become self-governing. 
@A.F.L. Balks—Green restated the 
A.F.L. position on international labor 
cooperation by refusing pointblank an 
invitation for A.F.L. to be represented 
at the two conferences. He said that 
A.F.L. favors the collaboration of free 
unions, but, on the ground that Russian 
unions are government-dominated, op- 
poses any change in the internationd 
labor structure which will permit Soviet 
laborites to hold membership. 

As an alternative, Green urged reli 
ance on “old, tried friends” through 
revitalizing the prewar Internation 
Federation of Trade Unions, an organt 
zation which excluded Russian unions 
and limited membership to one unio 
from each country—thereby barring er 
try of the C.1.O. 
@ Reconversion Plan—On domestic 
issues, A.F.L. called for reconversion 
planned along lines of the Kilgor 
Murray-Truman bill, repeal of the Cor 
nally-Smith law, wiping out of the pol 
tax barrier to voting, raising of the mins 
mum wage, collaboration with the Co 
operative League of the U.S.A. to com 
bat a trend toward elimination 
cheaper goods from the market, and: 
fight to invalidate state antilabor law 
adopted in twelve states. 

Primarily, however, the A.F.L.’s carly 
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100 MORE HORSEPOWER—NO MORE WEIGHT 


In no other product of man’s inge- 
nuity is weight-to-power ratio of 
such prime importance as in aircraft 
power plants. That’s why Republic 
Electric Furnace Steels are so amply 
used in aviation engines. 

Here is an outstanding example of 
the high strength-to-weight ratio of 
these steels. 


When adopted as the material for the 
crankcase of a famous-named radial 
engine, Republic Electric Furnace 
Steels not only permitted an increase 
of 100 horsepower but actually re- 
duced the weight. 

There are other reasons, too, for the 
use of these fine steels. 


They are as CLEAN and SOUND as 
he most expert furnace practice can 
make them. They are free from hid- 
den imperfections. Thus, they insure 
gaint rejection at final inspection 
ad the irrecoverable loss of time and 
labor expended in producing intri- 
fate parts at high production cost. 


Again for example, the crankcase 
illustrated above requires 137 sepa- 
rate operations. Hence, material cost 
isa very small fraction of the total cost. 


Republic Electric Furnace Steels are 
consistently UNIFORM and free from 
practice-upsetting variables. Thus, 
they permit manufacturers to employ 
mass production methods with maxi- 
mum efficiency. 


And these steels enable engineers to 
predetermine product quality — be- 


cause they are “targeted” by the close 
control possible only in electric fur- 
nace melting to hit narrow specifica- 
tions—with repeated exactness. 

A Republic metallurgist is ready to 
tell you where YOU can use these 
steels to improve quality, production 
and PROFITS. When may he call? 
Republic Steel Corporation, General 
Offices — Cleveland 1, Ohio. Alloy 
Steel Division— Massillon, Ohio. Ex- 
port Department—Chrysler Building, 
New York 17, N. Y. 
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WHAT THE LABOR BALANCE SHEET SHOWS 
Figures Behind the Manpower Problem 


Latest available data for Business 
Week’s quarterly roundup of labor sta- 
tistics show a deceptive stability in all 
the important series. The impression of 
relatively level development, or of only 
moderate change, which the charts give, 
will mislead those who take the present 
profile as a sign of what may be ex- 
pected in the near future. 

This age sagge is particularly im- 
portant in the series illustrating the 
worker's buying power. By the time 
next quarter’s figures are in, hourly 
earnings will be tilted up sharply by 
the pay increases—apart from base rate 
changes—which the National . War 
Labor Board has awarded the steel- 
workers (page 16). The added com- 
pensation benefits in steel will, of 
course, ripple out to all factory employ- 
ment thus affecting strongly the hourly 
earning curve. 

The Worker's Buying Power—The 
small but sharp tip of the Factory 
Hourly Earnings’ curve reflects premium 

ay for Labor Day. The average pay 
evel will almost surely recede from 
that point before moving upward un- 
der the propulsion of the new steel 
wage decision. (Note that this curve 
does not show base pay rates but is an 
average of base pay plus overtime pay, 
divided by hours worked per week.) 
The cost of living stays on its mid-1943 
plateau, and hours worked per week 
seemed pegged to about the same mid- 
1943 standard. 

The Strike Picture—The U. S. pattern 
on major strikes, which indicates that 
every other year is a relatively peaceful 
one on the labor front, is not materially 
changed by developments in 1944. No 
important contracts expire between 
now and the end of the year, so the 
only significant threat to bashing the 
1944 record a good one comes from 
the possibility of wildcat walkouts 
which are rarely of long duration. 

The Labor Market—‘The gradual de- 
cline in factory employment continues. 
Military separations now account for 
only a small fraction of industry’s net 
manpower loss. More important factors 
in dwindling employment rolls are the 
return of war workers to homes, retire: 
ment, and prewar jobs in distribution 
and service trades. Last year, a high 
quit-rate did not appreciably affect 
employment because it represented job 
shiftirig within the war industries. 


ii 1. THE WORKER'S BUYING POWER 
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mestic planning dealt with its biggest 
tive of 1945—improvement and ex- 
sion of social securi and unemploy- 
at benefits, expected to come before 
state legislatures and Congress dur- 
¢ the next year. 
Liberalization Urged—This program 
\s for extension of jobless insurance 
l] workers in every state, bringin the 
imum benefits to at least $25 a 
ck, and extending the period for pay- 
nts to 26 weeks. A.F.L. also urged 
ongress to extend social security to 
jeral, maritime, and other groups of 
orkers. 


LEPHONE STRIKES ENDED 


The explosive strike situation which 
reatened to disrupt the nation’s tele- 
hone service last week (BW—Nov.25 
pll2) has quieted down but by no 
ens disappeared. 
Within three days after telephone 
yerators in 31 Ohio cities and in 
‘ashington and Detroit went back to 
ok and sympathy strike votes were 
ithdrawn in Chicago, New York, and 
stem Pennsylvania, some 600 long 
istance telephone operators in Phila- 
iphia voted to strike if their demands 
e not met within 30 days. 
The action, as in the other cases, was 
move in the ae that the National 
ederation of Telephone Workers is 
paking to force wages up and to gain 
presentation in Washington for in- 
ependent unions. 
On a rough average, telephone work- 
make around $21 a week less over- 
ime, which is <aporge | 25% more 
han they drew in 1941. The professed 
ievance of the operators is that girls 
hifted from their home exchanges to 
sir ones are paid cost-of-living 
onuses, 
The National War Labor Board re- 
red the Ohio dispute to the regional 
at labor board at Cleveland, but the 
rikers dramatized the telephone work- 
’ case so that they may be one of the 
ist major groups to benefit if NWLB 
‘ises its substandard wage policy in 
ending textile worker cases. 


RKEY WITH THE FOLKS 


Turkeys were scarce and not cheap. 
yway, the plant was going to work 
§ usual Thanksgiving Day. So the em- 
loyee-operated commissary at Lock- 
eed Aircraft Corp., Burbank, Calif., 
cided to let workers’ families eat 
ith them that day. Menu—fruit cup, 
tkey with all the trimmings, new 
‘a8, potatoes, pumpkin or mince pie, 
plum pudding. Price—$1 to adults, 
special 70¢ plate for youngsters. To 
tve three shifts, dinner started at 
am. on Nov. 23. 
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H & D Little Packaging Library 
FREE on Request 


Packaging war goods—that’s the all-important task of H & D today, 
BUT H & D’s war-time activities are bringing a wealth of valuable 
experiences, and an abundance of new packaging skills and tech- 
niques that will have a great and good effect on the progress of 
post-Victory packaging. 

With packaging trends constantly changing and packaging ma- 
terials under continuous development, H & D published its Little 
Packaging Library to make your entire packaging procedure more 
efficient. The “Library” presents the packaging experience of hun- 
dreds of manufacturers and contains many real contributions to 
improved packaging and shipping methods; to savings in matcrials, 
manpower, machinery and transportation facilities. 

Whatever your packaging assignments are today— whatever 
they will be tomorrow, these booklets will prove of value to you 
and your organization. The booklets are FREE without obliga- 
tion—write for as many sets as you need, Address Hinde & 
Dauch, 4461 Decatur Street, Sandusky, Ohio, 


FACTORIES: in Baltimore @ Boston @ Buffalo © Chicago @ Cleveland © Detroit 
Gloucester, N. J, ¢ Hoboken ¢ Kansas City ¢ Lenoir, N, C. © Montreal ¢ Richmond 
St. Louis ¢ Sandusky, Ohio ¢ Toronto 


For postwar packaging .. bellor see YP 
HINDE & DAUCH 


AUTHORITY ON PACKAGING . . « CORRUGATED SHIPPING BOXES 


schools of business and lay. ap) 
departments of economics, <ocig 
anthropology, political scie: 
tion, psychology, and psychiatry. 

Heading up the job for thc », 
sity are two men well season¢ | jp a 
tical industrial relations. Frederic. 


Chicago Center 


University will promote 
industrial relations research and 
study. One-half of budget 


: Harbison, executive secret 
already has been subscribed. from Princeton to Chicago arid tecer 
has been on leave while doing go\. 


The University of Chicago’s ambi- 
tious program for an industrial rela- 
tions center is about to become a 


ment work. Robert K. Burns, codj, 
tor, is chairman of the newspaper ¢, 
mission of the National \\ar |. 
Board. 
@ Joint Planning—Working with 4, 
men is a faculty panel of 25 ang 
panel (now in process of formation 
50 men from management, unions, ; 
government labor agencics. Selec 
groups from the two panels will plan ¢ 
center’s specific programs. 

Four years ago the business schoo] 
the university offered a conferen 
group course in personnel adminis 
tion for executives below the top ley 
of management. This course is ¢ 
rently in session. 

@ First Scheduled Course—Plan of 

expanded program is to offer semi 
courses of similar a for top ley 
management men. e first cour 
scheduled for early 1945, is “Meth 
and Procedures in Collective Bargaj 
ing.” ' 

A parallel series for labor men 


reality. 

3 Halfway to Goal—Last week the uni- 
versity announced that more than 50% 
of the center’s five-year overhead ad- 
ministration expense budget has been 
raised by a low-pressure campaign of 
two directly interested faculty mem- 
bers. The goal is $150,000, in sums of 
$2,500 each from 60 employers and 
labor unions. 

The university has two major inter- 
ests in developing the center. Selfishly, 
it wants to keep its assorted industrial 
relations research programs in touch 
with reality and with the principal 
and to deliver results that workers in the practical fields with which 
add to the prestige of your — | this research is concerned. 
poctes "as we felp you | | @ Community Contribution—But also 
pees = candied | | the university sees the task of the in- 

Tee | dustrial relations center as part of its 
John Oster Mfg. Co. community responsibility. It believes 
Department B-20 © Racine, Wisconsin | that it can make a substantial contribu- 

tion by educating employers, union 
officers, and government labor agency 


you smooth performance 


and blower In 
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on many aircraft 


stallations ..- saves W 


Here is a dependable fractional horse- 
power motor with features that result 
from over fifteen years’ experience in 
building this type of quality motor. 
Its fight weight, space-conserving size, 
_ and dependability make it ideal for air- | 
| craft and blower installations. It may 
suggest itself as the answer to the motor 
problem in your peacetime product. 
You can depend on Oster motors to 
live up to the world-wide reputation of 
pre-war Oster appliances, 


mogeene aie es pecs - — ¥ 
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° Reproduces anything—printed, 
typed, written, or drawn—in MIN- 
UTES. 


® Prints on sensitized linen, vellum, 
or paper from pencilled work. 

© No more proof-reading or tracing- 
checks. 

®@ Makes extra working prints from 
a loaned blueprint. 

® Restores faded, torn 
or worn tracings. 

®@ Copies legally ac- 
ceptable. 

@ No lens—no dark- 
room—no focusing. 


Your Office Boy 
Can Operate. It! 


HUNTER Electro-Copyist, Inc 


Y 


officials for more effective working to- 
gether. 

It points out particularly that much of 

the schooling which has been open to 
union people in this field has been left- 
wing because radical groups have been 
alert to increase their influence. Chi- 
cago sees its opportunity to conduct 
an objective program for union people, 
neither radical nor reactionary, but 
completely realistic. 
e Training Future Teachers—Unions 
have been putting heavy pressure upon 
legislatures, especially in the Middle 
West, to develop in tax-supported col- 
leges programs which will serve labor 
as directly as their schools of agricul- 
ture and of business administration 
serve farmers and employers. 

As a privately endowed university, 
Chicago sees its opportunity to train 
scholars who can help in the develop- 
ment of sound, impartial programs in 
the state universities. 

Several universities have been active 
for years in the field of industrial rela- 
tions, including Princeton, Harvard, 
Wisconsin, and M.I.T. 

e Integrating the Efforts—The Univer- 
sity of Chicago has several long-estab- 
lished but hitherto unrelated programs 
in this field. The new center will 
integrate activities of the university’s 


A.F.L. INVADES STEEL 


The last exclusive province of 
the C.1.O. was invaded last week 
when the Geneva Steel Co, 
U. S. Steel Corp. subsidiary in 
Provo, Utah, signed a contract 
with A.F.L.’s Metal Trades Coun- 
cil. In every other one of the 
fields in which C.1.O. unions oper- 
ate they compete with a nv 
A.F.L. organization, but, unt! 
Geneva signed with the feder- 
tion, the A.F.L. had no foothold 
in the steel industry. 

With the prospect of postwar 
jurisdictional elie to maintain 
membership in the face of declin- 
ing employment, the A.F.L.’s ev- 
try into steel may well indicate : 
new area of interunion conflict. 

A.F.L.’s agreement with Genev 
is the result of a National Labor 
Relations Board election in whic! 
the federation polled 932 votes to 
the C.1.0.’s 874. The contract 
establishes procedures for settling 
grievances; concerns holidays, 
overtime, seniority; and provides 
that A.F.L. craft unions keep theit 
separate identities in a plant-wide 
council. 
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Makes you feel as though we ought to 


% & 92 
buy more War Bonds—doesn't it! 


* oO 1, OHIO 
ENS-CORNING FIBERGLAS CORPORATION «+ TOLED 


"NO USE—IT’S THAT KELLY 


ARMORUBBER!" 


PROVED AND IMPROVED FOR SO YEARS 


KELLY 


TRUCK TIRES 


. RNS 
1si9oan 


NO MATTER HOW TOUGH we make your truck tires you can lengthen 
their useful life by proper operating precautions. Sustained high 
speeds and heavy loads build up heat. Heat weakens rubber and the 
cord fabric. So hold down highway speeds all you can—especially 
if loads are heavy. At 35 MPH, tire treads last as much as 1/3 longer 


than if average speed is increased to 50 MPH. 


THE KELLY-SPRINGFIELD TIRE COMPANY, CUMBERLAND, MD. 


AMERICA’S BEST BUY — WAR BONDS! 


scheduled to be running by ji¢-}9 
Besides collective bargainiis, 4, 
courses will cover “Job Eval):tion , 
Wage Policies” and “Social and 5 
nomic Aspects of Industrial ° «latio,; 
e How It Divides—The cent:: wij), 
gage in four major activities: (|) gop; 
ences and seminars; (2) specializeg 
brary; (3) research; (4) publication. ¢ 
these, the first is for the enrolled , 
resentatives of management, labo; 
government; the third and fourth § 
broadening the university’s research p 
gram; the second, for both p, rposes, 
Nine organizations are financing 
group of management researches 4 
under way. These contributors are: ( 
tainer Corp. of America; Goody 
Mfg. Co.; Libby, McNeill & Lib} 
Link-Belt Ordnance Co.; National R¢ 
taurant Assn.; Sears, Roebuck & (j 
Soreng-Manegold Co.; Visking Coq 
Western Shade Cloth Co. 


Beck Challenged 


Seattle taxi drivers reb 
against failure of teamster |o 
to hold election of officers sinc 
1941. Wildcat strikes staged. 


Dave Beck, czar of the A.F LL. Tear 
sters in eleven western states a 
aspirant to the international presideng 
of that union, last week faced serio 
challenge, and right in his own bailiwi 


| —Seattle. 


@ Demanding Election—Nearly a thi 
of Seattle’s 800 taxicab drivers parti 
pated in brief wildcat strikes in defian 
of Beck’s orders. Late in the week th 
debated forming an independent unio 
or affiliating with the C.I.O. 

What prompted the demonstrat: 
was the insurgents’ complaint that the 
has not been a meeting or an electi 
in their union since December, |% 
and that they are victims of taxation 
union dues—without representation 
@ By Remote Control—The upns 
caught cherry-cheeked Beck out of ti 
city, at the National A.F.L. convent 
in New Orleans, where he represent 
his international as a_ vice-presidet 
From New Orleans, Beck threatened th 
insurgents with trial and expulsion. 

The union (Local 465) has a clos 
shop with all Seattle cab companies 

Beck’s first move was to name Fr 
Brewster, his chief lieutenant, as trust 
for the taxicab local. Brewster im 
diately telephoned orders to Gord 
Lindsay, business agent for anoti 
Seattle local, to take over as acti 
trustee until Brewster returns. 

@ For Gas Conservation—Beck “ 
nounced in New Orleans that the reas 
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Our favorite nightcap 


All lwe do is produce stainless steel. We work at nothing 
else! It fills our waking thoughts! It's our favorite night- 
cap. That is why we know so much about these invalu- 
able alloys, (in some forms, we believe, more than any- 
one else!) And that is why we are able to work so successfully 
with fabricators in selecting and processing the proper 
type of stainless to help improve their products and 
cut their production cost. What we have done for them we 
would like to do for you. Even if you are not using 
stainless steel already, it may prove profitable to 
investigate its possibilities. Why not write us? 
Rustless Iron and Steel Corporation, Baltimore 13, 
Maryland. Sales offices in principal cities, 
distributors everywhere. 


Have you read 


the sections on 


standardization 
grading and 

labeling 
a 


in this compre- 
review 


hensive 
of present-day 
probe 
lems, by 25 spe- 


cialists 


CONSUMER PROBLEMS 
IN WARTIME 


Edited by KENNETH DAMERON 
The College of Commerce, Ohio State University 
672 pages, 6 x 9, 47 illustrations, $3.75 


Look up in this book the 2 chapters 
dealing with 
—development of standardization 
—determination and control of standards 
—A.S.A. wartime activities 
—testing—essential to standards 
—the consumer and industry standards 
—criticisms of standardization 
—standards of individual manufacturers 
—simplification—emphasis in time of war 
—what characterizes a good label? 
—informative labeling—need and purposes 
—grade labeling 
—recent developments in grade labeling 
—descriptive labeling 
—labeling in wartime 


consumer 


In these and many other channels of con- 
sumer interest, this book deals with the 
impact of the war, now and in the future, 
as surveyed by 25 specialists from the fields 
of marketing, economics, and home eco- 
nomics. 


Gives marketing and consumer- 
relation aids for the business man 


For business men the book offers much of 
value, in objective surveys leading to bet- 
ter comprehension of both sides of many 
consumer questions, and in specific mate- 
rials helpful in consumer-relations activi- 
ties. Send for a copy for 10 days’ examina- 
tion; test it as an aid in answering many 
questions of the present and the near 
future. 


SEND THIS 
McGRAW-HILL ON-APPROVAL COUPON 


McGraw-Hill Book Co., 330 W. 42nd St., N.Y.C. 18 


Send me Dameron’s Consumer Problems in War- 
time for 10 days’ on In = 
days I will send $3. 75, ay few cents postage, 

return book postpaid. (Postage paid on cash eoaere.| 


Name TEITEsITTITTITT TTT Ti Titi TiTriTt rr Tree 
BRUNE ine SG bss cctktabbtabtecdsiceees éetsbctie 
CHP GEE BRB. s ccscvcccsesccccvesoeesaseasieee 
DUM < kc dusiedb cer pedetnbecegceceenseeesesess 
GONG asec cccvedscbises cocvescede BW-12-2-44 
(Books sent on approval in United States only.) 


- dox, the Los Angeles Board of — 4 


no union meetings had been held was 
because dire, er voted not to meet 
for the duration due to the gasoline 
shortage. 

The strike followed a few hours after 
B. Irving Bowen, business agent of the 
taxicab local, charged at a meeting of 
the Seattle city council, that some cab 
drivers are guilty of illegal practices. He 
hinted that policemen were bribed by 
cab drivers desiring certain stands in 


the city. 


UNEMPLOYED ROLLS MOUNT 


Although war plants in the Los 
Angeles area are short nearly 20,000 
workers, more than 25,000 men and 
women in Los Angeles County are col- 
lecting about $500,000 a week from 
California’s $578,000,000 unemploy- 
ment insurance fund. 

Confronted with this seeming para- 


visors, county governing body, has 
called on California officials to smoke 
out work slackers among the 25,000 
receiving unemployment benefits. 

In By tember idle insurance recipi- 
ents in the Los Angeles area numbered 


5,265. This total has increased five- 
fold in the last two months due to 
growing cutbacks and layoffs. 


CATCHING UP 


At Milwaukee’s Marquette Univer- 
sity, Rev. Peter A. Brooks instructs a 
class of union electricians in the 
science of electronics. Taking the 
unique six weeks’ course are 80 mem- 
bers of the A.F.L.’s International 


Antistrike Test 


Teamsters’ challenge of 
Connally-Smith law may go to 
Supreme Court if verdict goes 
against the union. 


Constitutionality of the strike notice 
clause of the War Labor Disputes Ag 
has been upheld in a decision in the 
U.S. District Court of Baltimore, opep. 
ing the way for a possible test of the 
law in the U. S. Supreme Court 
e Teamsters Sued—The decision, handed 
down by Judge William C. Coleman, 
was in connection with a $500,009 
damage suit erm by the James Gib. 
bons Co. of Relay, Md., against the 
International Brotherhood of Team. 
sters, Chauffeurs, Warehousemen & 
Helpers of America (A.F.L.), its Local 
355, and Harry Cohen, Baltimore labor 
leader. 

The company alleged that a strike 
was Called against it fost June 7, with. 
out the formality of the 30 days’ notice 
required by the law (BW —Jun.19°43, 
p110) and without an election to deter. 
mine whether a majority of the com- 
pany’s employees wanted to have the 


Brotherhood of Electrical Workers 
who were chosen for advanced school- 
ing by local organizations all ovet 
the U.S. Financed by the brother 
hood, their postgraduate work repre: 
sents a campaign by the union to 
keep its members abreast of the great 
wartime advancements in their trade. 
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Which Ozalid machine 
was designed for 
your drafting room? 


Se POR a! ae AE GEE oe ge 


@ZALIB 


A Model B . . . Like Grumman’s 


Grumman Aircraft Engineering Corp. 
Bethpage, Long Island, New York 


A Model F ... . Like Blaw-Knox’'s 
Blaw-Knox Corporation 
Pittsburgh, Pennsylvania 


‘ ST i: all 
A Type 2600... . Like Standard Oil's 


Standard Oil Company of New Jersey 
Elizabeth, New Jersey 


For large-scale print production. 
An Ozalid Model B will turn out 

* whiteprints of your engineering 
drawings at speeds up to 20 feet per 
minute. Printing and Dry Developing 
done in one continuous operation . . . 
and there are many exclusive features. 


It can be relied upon for dependable 
nd economical round-the-clock per- 
jormance. Price $2,850.00 F.O.B. John- 
om City, New York. 


F is ideal when demands are mod- 

* crate or occasional. It may also be 

used to supplement other equipment, or 

provide on-the-spot printmaking in de- 
partmentalized organizations. 


? For medium production. The Model 


The printer and developer are com- 
bined in one compact unit and white- 
prints can be turned out at speeds up to 
4 feet per minute. Price $825.00 F.O.B. 
Johnson City, New York. 


If you have already installed ex- 

pensive blueprinting equipment... 
you can add a Type 2600 Dry Develop- 
ing unit and receive all the benefits of 
Ozalid Printmaking. 

Expose Ozalid sensitized materials in 
your printer—then transfer to the Type 
2600. Rate of development is approxi- 
mately 5 feet per minute. Price $370.00 
F.O.B. Johnson City, New York. 


3 For use with your present printer. 
= 


YOU CAN'T HAVE THIS VERSATILITY—WITHOUT AN OZALID MACHINE 


Daalid’s Dry Development distinguishes it 
rom all other printmaking processes. It 
Himinates baths, driers, plumbing connec- 
hons — is responsible for compact machine 


ign. 


What's most important, it allows you to 


use a full line of sensitized materials and 
obtain exclusive printmaking “extras”. 
WITH OZALID YOU CAN: 

Make prints having blue, black, maroon 

lines on white backgrounds. 

Produce duplicate “originals”; reclaim 


soiled or worn tracings; eliminate drafting 
waste when making corrections. 

Use cut sheets as well as roll stock —elimi- 
_ nate trimming waste. 

Turn out all prints in the same manner. 
No variations in production. 


WRITE FOR CATALOG AND SAMPLES OF OZALID WHITEPRINTS. 


OZALID PRODUCTS DIVISION 


GENERAL ANILINE AND FILM CORPORATION 


* OZALID IN CANADA—HUGHES OWENS CO., LTD., MONTREAL 


JOHNSON CITY, N. Y. 


THIS BANK HAS A 


SERVICE WHICH SHOULD INTEREST YOU 


* Today one-half the people in the 11 west- 
ern states reside in California. The post-war 
potentialities of this rich, concentrated mar- 
ket occupy a high place in the thinking of 
men who are looking to the future. 


At Bank of America, which serves this 
market through branches in more than 300 
cities and towns, planning for tomorrow is 
second only to the task of meeting the vi- 
tal banking and financial needs of today. 
Bankers and other business executives 
throughout the country are finding the serv- 
ices of this bank invaluable, whether their 
interests lie in the field of agriculture or in- 
dustry, in reaching a vast consumer market 
here, or in approaching future foreign mar- 
kets beyond the Pacific. Your inquiries are 
cordially invited. 


q RESOURCES (June 30, 1944) .. . $3,975,493,006.15 > 


California's statewide bank 


= ‘ 
Wank of America 


Member Federal Deposit Insurance Corporation * Member Federal Reserve System 


union serve as an agency for tl 
collective bargaining. 

@ A War Firm?—The union replicd tha 
Gibbons—a contracting firm eng:ced jg 
building roads, highways, and Lirports 
for the federal government and iTlOUS 
states, counties, and MUNICipalities— 
was not a war contractor as defined jg 
the act, and therefore notice was not 
required. 

It also argued that the law, in itself, 

was unconstitutional. At a prelimi. 
nary hearing leading up to Judge Cole. 
man’s ruling on this point, the locq 
union did not present its argument 
against the validity of the act, but an. 
nounced that it would do so if it loses 
the trial verdict. 
@ Authority Sustained—Judge Coleman 
then ruled that Congress fad the au. 
thority to impose what he described a 
the “rather mild” provisions of the 
act. 

Since constitutionality of a federal 
law is involved, the union may appeal 
any adverse decision in the damage 
suit directly to the Supreme Court. 


Mm 


Ship Wage Issue 


nions apply heat on the 
White House for the rest of that 
13.1% raise shipyard workers 
were to get in 1942. 


Among wage questions President 
Roosevelt must settle for the National 
War Labor Board is that of an in 
crease for shipyard workers. 
e@ They Want the Rest—It differs from 
several current pay advance demands in 
that primarily the unions are advancing 
their claims for the remainder of an 
increase due before announcement of 
the President’s hold-the-line program 
in the fall. of 1942 (BW—Oct.10'42, 
p15). 

History of the wage case dates back 
to the national shipbuilding conference 
in Chicago in May, 1942. At that time, 
claim the shipyard unions, employets 
were entitled to a 13.1% increase (15¢ 
to 16¢ an hour) in pay under a mastet 
contract tied to the cost of living. The 
contract, between the A.F.L. Met 
Trades Council and the shipbuildes, 
also is signed by WPB, the Maritime 
Commission, and the Navy. 

@ Inflation Seen—In a message to the 
1942 Chicago conference, Roosevelt 
outlined his seven-point stabilization Ms 
policy and said full application of the Hi 
wage increases allowed under the cot - 
tract would be irreconcilable with the 

anti-inflation program. iat 

As a result, the unions accepted 4 ue 


i is ich amounted get 
Main Offices in the two reserve cities of California...San Francisco - Los Angeles compromise raise whic 5 AR 
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Is Kept 


The juicy, toothsome morsels of a sizzling steak 
make one realize the far reaching benefits of com- 
mercial refrigeration. For in each of the five stages 
of handling and storage, from hoof to table, meat 
is protected by correct temperatures that make it 
tender and palatable, keep it fresh and wholesome. 
In Army cantonments, on the seas, at the battle- 


Meat— From Pz ake 
10 Kitchen Rz nge 


Fresh, and Wholesome 


fronts and in military outposts, around the world, 
Chrysler Airtemp refrigeration is helping feed our 
Armed Forces. And in hotels, restaurants, retail 
stores, cold storage lockers and war plants it is 
guarding perishables the clock around. ¢ Airtemp 
Division of Chrysler Corporation, Dayton 1, Ohio. « 
In Canada, Therm-O-Rite Products, Limited, Toronto. 


Tune in Major Bowes Every Thursday, CBS., 9 p. m., E. W. T. 
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HEATING « COOLING ee REFRIGERATION 
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CHAIN SAW 
CUTS 60 18" PILES 


PER HOUR 


For Chicago Contractor 


5S 4. P. MALL Gasoline Engine Chain Saw— 


36" Capacity. Also Available in 24" and 48° Sizes. 


A 15-HOUR JOB FOR 2 CARPENTERS WITH A CROSS-CUT SAW 


Unskilled laborers can now cut dnd top piles, square heavy timbers to size, 
and fell trees with MALL Chain Saws after a few minutes instruction —at a sur- 


isingly low cost. 


The 2-stroke cycle design gasoline engine starts easily . . 


ri 
ae stall-proof clutch and handle throttle, and uses little fuel. The 360 degree index 


permits sawing at any angle. Safety guard assures full protection. 


eumatic 


models also available. Electric, Gasoline Engine and Pneumatic sharpeners are 
available for sharpening chains in shop or field. Write for literature and prices. 


MALL TOOL COMPANY, 7768 South Chicago Ave., Chicago 19, Ill. 


“PORTABLE | 


POWER TOOLS | 


x How we can ensure expanding 
production along with reasonable 
stability in our postwar economy 


No one with a mind to a secure and healthy future can 
afford to miss this practical scheme for overriding serious 
price disturbances and at once encouraging maximum output 
all over the world. Step-by-step, this important new book takes 
you through a specific plan for developing the reserve or 
stockpile principle in order to achieve the goals of expansion, 
a sound international currency and a reasonable stability in 
our postwar economy—demonstrates its most efficient operation, 
makes clear its possibilities and drawbacks, 


Just Published! 


WORLD COMMODITIES 
and WORLD CURRENCY 


This book presents a new approach to 
world commodity and world currency sta- 
bilization, showing how the need for cartels 
can be diminished and a balanced expan- 
sion maintained in the production and 
consumption of the world’s basic goods; 
how the stockpile principle can be de- 
veages to provide stability of the price 
level and reserves useful both in peace 
and war; how world currency stabilization 
can be combined with world commodity 
stabilization, through the creation of an 
international currency backed by commodity 
units, which will supplement and strengthen 
the position .of gold. 


@ Don't miss this sound exposition of a 
vital, mew proposal. It’s one you'll hear 
more of and one which you will want 
to recognize and understand as post-war 
plans are definitely formulated. Fill in 
the coupon now, to see the book—10 
days on approval. 


BY BENJAMIN GRAHAM 


President, Graham-Newman Corp. 


182 pages, 5% x 9, $2.00 


Send this McGRAW-HILL coupon! 


McGraw-Hill Book Co., 330 W. 42 St., N.Y.C. 18 


Send = be wets Commodities ond vers Cur- 
days’ examination on approval. in days 
' wilt ane $2.00, book 


GD 6ncnccesescnecogeg eeansnnseses cant 


BW-12-2-44 
(Books sent on approval in the United States only.) 


| kept secret until early this month, 


| lization committee to act on q 


erally to 8¢ an hour (BW _Jyj 
pl5). Shipyard workers in Poy 
Ore., however, already dra ing § 
an hour, got only 5¢. 

@ Appeal to White Hons ~Now 
unions want at least the 7¢ or g 
hour more which the workers w 
nied at Chicago 24 years ago, 
argument was detailed in \ teleg 
sent to the White House Oct. 7 


er 


Efforts to get the shipbuilding g 


review, as provided at the Chicago 
ference, have been in vain, the 
gram signers charge. 

“Our people now feel that the yy 
laid down has failed to achieve jts 
pose,” said the message. “In fact, lg} 
part of the program is almost the 
one of the seven points that have } 
the line.” 


CLEAR ROAD FOR LEWIS 


John L. Lewis will be unanimg 
reelected president of the United 
Workers Dec. 12 for a four-year ¢ 
as a result of a decision of Jud, 
Alan Goldsborough in the U. S. Dig 
Court in Washington, D. C., not 
order the name of Ray Edmund 
former president of the Illinois dist 
of U.M.W., added to the ballot. Go 
borough said that an attempt by 
court to interfere in such intemal y 
matters would result in “utter chad 

The court’s decision ended Fdmu 
son’s attempt to build permanent op 
sition to Lewis in the union (B\W-§ 
9°44,p102). Edmundson had no h 
of beating the 64-year-old mine chief| 
he had hoped to make a good show 
in going down to defeat. The decis 
had the effect of affirming the U.M\ 
tuling that Edmundson was in | 
standing for nonpayment of dues. | 
mundson had quit as Illinois dist 
president to wage the fight. 

Customarily U.M.W. elections h 
been for a two-year term, but at the! 
election the term was increased to f 
years. Lewis can retire under the uni 
retirement plan when he reaches #9" 
65—must retire at 70 unless given | 
mission by the union executive cou 
to remain in office after that age. 


TRUCK DRIVERS YIELD 


Delivery trucks are rolling in Bos 
again, but the issues which cause 
nine-day walkout of drivers and 1 
periled the city’s food supplies (BW 
Nov.25'44,p116) remain to be sett 

Refusal of the regional war li 
board to lend its mediatory services 
til work was resumed, and threats | 7 
other agencies that the men wo 
be blacklisted and their draft classifi 
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show Victory depends upon materials—as well as men! 
MN To keep our American forces “closing in” overseas, 
in Wa you and every other manufacturer here at home 
must keep on making “Out Front” War Bond Quotas! 


This means action now on every point in the fighting 
8-Point Plan to step up Payroll Deductions. For in- 
stance, have you a 6th War Loan Bond Committee, 
representing labor, management and other important 
groups in your company? Selected Team Captains 
yet—preferably returned 
veterans? If so, have you 
instructed them in sales pro- 
cedure—and given each 
the Treasury Booklet, Get- 
ting the Order? 

How about War Bond quo- 
tas? Each department— 


This is an official U. S. Treasury advertisement— prepared under the auspices 
of Treasury Department and War Advertising Council. 


NG Gout 7 édd Ue “0St FRONT!” 


and individual—should have one! Assigning respon- 
sibilities is vital, tool Have you appointed enough 
“self-starters” to arrange rallies, competitive prog- 
ress boards and meeting schedules? Are personal 
pledge, order or authorization cards printed, and 
made out in the name of each worker? Planning 
for resolicitation near the end of the drive? Your 
State Payroll Chairman is ready now with a detailed 
Resolicitation Plan. And, have you contracted for 
space in all your regular advertising media to tell 
the War Bond story? 


Your positive Yes fo all points in this forward-to- 
victory 8-Point Plan assures your plant meeting an 
“Out Front” Quota in the 6th War Loan—and speeds 
the day of unconditional surrender! 


The Treasury Department acknowtedges with 
appreciation the publication of this message by 


Official U, S. Marine Corps Photo 


For a head start 
on the field... 


The industrialist who includes Gas 
in his post-war planning will be 
far ahead of competitors in peace- 
time manufacturing. In war, Gas 
has proved itself the superior in- 
dustrial fuel in thousands of 
plants. In peace, Gas is the rec- 
ommended fuel for profitable pro- 


duction. 


Gas is flexible—adaptable to any 
production line. Gas is a high 
speed, precision fuel—desired tem- 
peratures are quickly obtained and 
can be maintained as long as 
needed. Gas is economical—lowers 
unit and overall costs. Gas is clean 
—improves working conditions. 


To meke Gas work best for you, 
the research of equipment manufac- 


turers, experimental laboratories 
and the American Gas Association 
is constantly producing new and 
improved methods of application 
—often representing spectacular 
advances. Consult the Industrial 
Engineer of your Gas company— 
he can give you specific data. 


Buy War Bonds . . . Help Speed Victory! 
zxx«k 


AMERICAN GAS ASSOCIATION 


INDUSTRIAL AND COMMERCIAL 
GAS SECTION 


420 Lexington Avenue, New York 17, N. Y. 


= 
FOR ALL 


INDUSTRIAL HEATING 


| the strikers with the officers. 


tions reviewed, combined to end the 
open revolt against leaders of the 4 } L 
Teamsters Loval 25. 
All but 14 of the striking dri, 
reinstated. The 14, who const: 
rank-and-file committee durin: 
fiareup, were suspended, and no 
stand trial before the local 
against whom the revolt was directed _ 
Cardinal issue in the strik« 
fusal of the local officers to permit, for 
the duration, the regularly sc}, duled 
annual elections in the local union, ; 
maneuver which has held them in offic 
since Dec. 7, 1941. This and other ques 
tions in dispute are to be discussed py 


RAIL STRIKE ENDED 


After a 17-day strike (BW —Noy.}3 
"44,p112), the 40-mile Chicago, Auroy 
& Elgin and the 85-mile Chicago 
North Shore & Milwaukee suburbay 
electric railroads resumed service |as 
Monday morning. 

The Brotherhood of Railway Trip. 
men and the Brotherhood of Locomo 
tive Firemen & Enginemen had struck 
to boost to 9¢ an hour the award of 5¢ 
made by a presidential emergency board 
last October. They lost. 

Neither employer had authority to 
make concessions in the emergency 
board’s award. The problem eventually 
resolved itself into finding a face-saving 
way to let the men go back to work on 
the terms they had struck against. State 
Labor Director Robert L. Gordon pro- 
vided this in the shape of an appeal to 


_ their patriotism. 


UNION CONTROLS UPHELD 


Labor organizations so vitally affect 
the public that they should be regv- 
lated by law, and their business agents 
should be subject to the same contro) 
as real estate agents. So declared the 
Florida Supreme Court in upholding 3 
1943 law requiring union agents to 
obtain state licenses and unions to mak 
reports showing their names and loc: 
tions, and the names and addresses ot 
officers. 

The decision presages another U.S 
Supreme Court test of a state’s police 
powers over labor unions, for the A.FL 
is certain to appeal. Only last week the 
union persuaded the high court to 
view an Alabama decision upholding the 
Bradford act, labor control Jaw enacted 
by the 1943 Alabama legislature. 

The law under attack is one of se 
eral labor regulations passed by the 
Florida legislature in 1943, and recent! 
supplemented by an anticlosed shop 
constitutional amendment approved 4 
the general election Nov. 7 (BW—No. 
18’44,p18). 
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Don’t miss the full significance of the controversy which deadlocked the 
International Civil Aviation Conference in Chicago last week (page 8). 
Behind Britain’s stubborn fight to allocate both international air routes 
and traffic quotas equally between American and British airlines is a growing 
fear in London that if no controls are established, U. S. lines might run 
away with the lion’s share of the business in the first few years after the war. 
6 


This same attitude will dominate Britain's stand at each forthcoming inter- 
national conference on postwar commercial policy. 

U. S. delegates, when they prepare to negotiate new pacts on shipping, 
foreign trade, international investment, should be prepared to meet strong 
British demands for allocation of spheres of commercial influence. 

= 


The British are worried over the future of their foreign trade, partly because 
Britain is ‘’broke’’ and partly because “made in U.S. A.” is all over the world 
on fighting equipment and basic supplies. 
Our goods have proved to be both practical and popular, and many 
British industries are disturbed about it. 
° 


To offset this war-born advantage, especially while industry is reconverting 
to peacetime production and the foreign trade community is attempting to 
reestablish the tight producer-shipper-insurer-banker pattern that has proved 
so profitable to Britain, the British are trying to tie up the world in neat areas 
in which foreign trade will be rigidly allocated. 


London is already negotiating along these lines, with the Empire, a 
western European bloc (Holland, Belgium, France), and Africa topping 
Britain’s list of special spheres. 

e 
Opposition to the British plan has already developed in several quarters. 

Russia, by forcing recognition of its claim for special concessions in 
Iran, is boldly countering Britain’s dominant influence—both economic and 
political (BW—Nov. 18’44,p116)—not only in Iran but in the whole Middle 
East (page 113). 

And Scandinavia—despite close prewar ties with Britain and the sterling 
bloc—has flatly refused to join any closed bloc of western European nations 
for fear of irritating both Moscow and Washington. 


And the U.S., at least at the business level, is vigorously bucking 
Britain’s policy, though there is some concern lest the President be persuaded 
at the Big Three Conference to compromise with Churchill, ostensibly on a 
temporary basis to meet an emergency. 

. 
Administration measures to meet this British challenge of closed circuits on 
world trade are just beginning to be formulated. They can be expected to 
include the introduction of legislation to: 

(1) Repeal the Johnson act (which prohibits credits for countries in de- 
fault on first World War loans). 

(2) Increase (at least to $3,000,000,000) the lending power of the 
Export-Import Bank so that it can help act as a stopgap until the international 
banks proposed at Bretton Woods can be established. 

(3) Provide, as soon as the war ends, for the complete settlement 
(through a large-scale write-off) of all outstanding lend-lease obligations. 

The National Planning Assn., in a new study of postwar foreign trade 
opportunities (page 120), suggests that the U. S.— if it acknowledges its re- 
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sponsibility as the world’s only great credit reservoir—must be prepared to 
export capital after the war (on a long-term, low-interest basis) at the rate of 
$3,000,000,000 a year. 
. 

It is overoptimistic to expect that foreign trade will expand importantly until 
after the war in Europe ends, but plans are now getting under way to boost 
volume rapidly at the end of hostilities. 

Military release of only enough harbor facilities in France to allow the 
importation of 10,000 tons a day of civilian goods indicates how puny this 
trade is likely to remain until more port facilities can be let go. 


On the other hand, though Washington’s announcement that business- 
men can visit France has proved to be virtually meaningless, the American 
Embassy in Paris is now instructed to provide on request information on the 
status of American interests in France. 


At the same time, restrictions on commercial and business communica- 
tions with liberated France have been lifted. 
; rs 


The report that Arthur Rank, London movie magnate, is buying into Odeon 
Theatres, Ltd., of France might be taken as one small indicator that, despite 
their own country’s need of foreign loans, British interests intend to pursue 
their traditional policy of lending abroad and that they will rush the ‘’sterling 
bloc in western Europe” project. 
e 

Despite earlier plans to build all postwar prefabricated houses at home, 
British housing experts are making an unexpected survey of U.S. manufac- 
turing facilities and may place sizable orders in this market. The British are 
keeping still about this, hoping to get the business under the lend-lease wire. 


And two Turkish buying missions—backed by no less than $130,000,000 
of exchange accumulated during the war—are due in the U. S. to buy railroad 
equipment and replacement machinery for the government's steel mill and 
for tobacco factories. 

* 
Imports of olive oil from Spain will be resumed with the approval by Madrid 
of export licenses for 3,000 tons for private importers in the U. S. 

However, the Spaniards are holding the price so high that importers 
will probably be forced to take a loss on the business unless ceilings in the 
U. S. are lifted. 

Although arrangements are almost complete for the importation of 
olive oil from Italy, shipments have not yet begun. Because the Germans 
systematically destroyed all large processing plants, only household presses 
ere operating and quantities available are still absorbed locally. 

® 
Publishers who are being invited to participate in an exhibit of technical 
publications, in Moscow, have learned that the Russians have just published 
“English-Russian Dictionary on Chemistry and Chemical Technology,” a 
few copies of which are available for $2.50 at the Russian-operated Four 
Continents Book Store, New York. 

% 
Automobile manufacturers, quietly surveying potential postwar markets, 
noted last week that Argentina—which has bought as many as 50,000 cars 
and trucks in a single year—received fewer than 15,000 cars in 1941, a few 
more than 6,700 in 1942, and a bare 478 last year. 

Wartime quota assigned to allied Brazil for 1945 is 10,000 vehicles. 
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ranian Interlude 


Struggle over control of 
il, sidetracked by war, may be 
ded when peace comes by 
iving equal access to resources. 


For more than 2,000 years, Iran has 
sen the battleground of empire build- 


Not since the fall of the Safavi dy- 
sty in 1736, under the combined as- 
wult of Peter the Great of Russia and 
he Turks, has Iran been free of foreign 
mination. 

Only in this historical perspective can 
he current squabble over oil in Iran be 
iewed intelligently. 

Issue Confused—Last month Sovict, 
merican, and British bidders for oil 
oncessions in Iran were told to sit 
own and relax until the war ends. 
Popular surprise at Soviet interest in a 
oreign oil concession has served to 
onfuse the issue. Moscow is accused 
f upsetting the well-laid plans of Amer- 
an and British negotiators by its de- 
ands, and subsequent acrimonious at- 
hicks on Iran in the Soviet press reflect 
loscow’s concern in the matter. 

But American reports of the affair 
pave also confused the sequence of 
ents. According to former Prime 
linister Said, negotiations with the 

ree powers had been in progress “for 
many months” and were broken off 
hen U. S. specialists submitted a draft 
plan unacceptable to the Iran cabinet, 
hich promptly resigned at the end of 
ugust. 

Sept. 2, the new cabinet detet- 
ined to postpone decision until after 
e war. A Soviet economic mission ar- 
wed in Tehran Sept. 23. 

Only an Interlude—Thus ended, for 

e time being, another episode in the 
owing drama of oil imperalism—most 
cently revived by Washington’s at- 
mpted coup in British-dominated 
audi Arabia (BW—Mar.11’44,p22). 

But Iranian oil fields are probabl 
he richest in the world, and some | 
ation of the concession question later 
n will revive old and new economic 
nd strategic interests. 

Spheres Established—For more than 
century Iran was the pawn of Moscow 
nd London. ‘The Russian czars 
reamed of expansion to the Persian 
ulf, and east to India. Britain guarded 
nis vulnerable gateway to its eastern 
mpire jealously. 

The Anglo-Russian agreement of 
907 divided the country into a Rus- 
lan sphere, patrolled by Cossack bri- 
ades, an Iranian sphere policed b 
wedish mercenaries, and a_ Britis 
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sphere guarded by British rifles (map). 
In the world war, Britain and Russia 
allied to defend Iran against Turks, 
Germans, and local bandits, to prevent 
German subversion of Afghan and In- 
dian allegiance to Britain. But oil was 
also at stake, and only British force pro- 
tected the flow of oil 150 mi. from the 
Iranian fields to the Abadan refineries 
near the Persian Gulf. 

e@ Area Returned—When all of the Mid- 
dle East was rocked to its foundations 
by the upheavals of the World War, 
and particularly by the revolution in 
Russia, Iran was simultaneously occu- 
pied by British troops and remnants of 
czarist divisions, and a revolution in the 
northern provinces produced a Soviet 
Republic of Ghilan. 

In 1918, Soviet Commissar of For- 
eign Affairs Leon Trotsky had repudi- 
ated the Anglo-Russian partition agree- 
ment. And in 1920 only the wildest 
revolutionaries recommended support of 
Ghilan, and Lenin silenced these hot- 
heads and was instrumental in returning 
northern Iran to Tehran control. 


Iran’s oil has long caused friction 
among foreign states. By the 1907 
Anglo-Russian agreement (dropped 
in 1918), Iran was partitioned for ex- 
ploitation, but only British oil con- 
cessions (shaded area) were developed. 
U. S. companies want rights in south- 
east Iran; the U.S.S.R.—in an un- 


But northern Iran—like much of Chi- 


nese Turkestan, Sinkiang, and Mon- 
golia—is economically linked with the 
Soviet Union because the access of these 
areas to any market other than Russia 
is dificult. (Even after the completion 
of the Trans-Iranian railway, Caspian 
Sea ports handled a greater volume of 
Iran’s exports than Persian Gulf ports.) 
@ Independence Unlikely—The crucial 
point of all considerations of Iran’s 
future must be its political and eco 
nomic stability. It has never been, and 
probably will not soon become, an in 
dependent, sovereign, democratic power 
as guaranteed by the Tehran declaration 
in December, 1943. 

Foreign loans have been the prop on 
which one shah after another has relied. 
(By 1920, British and Russian loans 
totaled more than $60,000,000.) Be- 
tween a quarter and a half of govern- 
ment expenditures are met by royalty 
payments of the Anglo-Iranian Oil Co., 
Ltd. Important expenditures are made 
on military police who attempt with in 
different success to keep bandit tribes 


precedented move for that nation— 


_is angling for rights in the five north- 


ern districts. So far, only U.S. wedge 
in this Middle East oil pie is in 
Kuwait, Bahrein, and Arabia. A post- 
war oil compact may give all foreign- 
ers equal access to this, the world’s 
richest unexploited oil field, 
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in check and protect commerce. An- 
other slice of Iran’s budget flows to 
corrupt administrators. 

e U. S. Aides Frustrated—In 1911, the 
United States sent W. Morgan Shuster 
to Iran as financial adviser, and virtual 
economic dictator. The Belgian gov- 
ernment handled Iran’s customs depart- 
ment at that time. Shuster was pressured 
out by Russia. After the war, Britain 
supplied financial aides at Tehran 
(1950). . 

From 1922 to 1927, and again from 
1941 until June, 1944, Dr. Arthur C. 
Millspaugh served for the United 
States as administrator general of 
finance, and each ‘time was frustrated in 
his attempts to bring order out of chaos 
in a politically retrogressive atmosphere. 
It is sometimes forgotten that although 
Dr. Millspaugh was a petroleum adviser 
to the U. S. State Dept. from 1920 to 
1922, Britain succeeded during his first 
stay in Iran in squeezing out the two 
American firms, Standard and Sinclair; 
which were then prospecting for oil. 

@ Caused by Rivalries—The recent aed 
ponement of oil negotiations in Iran, 
therefore, reflects a long-standing rivalry 


of foreign oil interests over an asset that 
is besealy held by an unstable govern- 
ment. At present Soviet troops occupy 
the area north of Tehran, in which the 
U.S.S.R. seeks concessions; British 
troops guard the southern area (U. S. 
companies seek concessions in south- 
east Iran); and American troops are non- 
combat, engineer forces concerned with 
expediting transit of lend-lease supplies 
to Russia pda wate die tov 
© Hope for the Future—Whatever the 
outcome, Iran’s claim that concessions 
given now would be viewed as obtained 
under duress is considered correct by 
unbiased observers. 

When the Big Three finally settle ac- 
counts with Iran (as promised in the 
Tehran documents), the economic rep- 
arations for disruption of Iran’s econ- 
omy during the war may provide for 
er of progressive government re- 
orms of a political and economic 
nature, and equal treatment of foreign 
interests as far as oil is concerned—a 

rantee that would assure the United 

tates a fair share in any development 

program, as free as possible of any aspect 
of political domination. 


South Africa Plans 


Government will seek hig, 
productivity and maximum ey. 
ports but seems resolved 4 
make industry stand on own feet 


JOHANNESBURG — Satistactiog 
with the startling expansion of its jp 
dustries has not fogged the Union 
South Africa’s view of the future, ¢, 
lessened concern over the problem of 
retaining the production toe fold gained 
during the war. 
© Converted Quickly—At the outbreg 
of war South Africa had no armamen 
factories, but within six months cop. 
verted ponte were turning out howitzer 
and other guns, armored cars, and my. 
nitions in addition to uniforms, shoe; 
and food for export to war fronts. 

South Africa’s chief industries, gold 
and diamond mining, are following o 
posite but expected courses. Gold pr. 
duction is down, and rising costs haf SD 
brought marginal producers to the verg 


One of the most significant con- 

tributions made by the National 
Planning Assn. in its new study, 
“America’s New portunities in 
World Trade,” is a careful scrutiny, 
item by item, of what this — 
imports are apt to be in 1950 under 
full employment (page 120). 
e Impact Is Estimated—This projec- 
‘tion is based in part on the relation- 
ships between imports and _ total 
U.S. business activity in past years. 
But in addition, authoritative esti- 
mates have been made of the com- 
petitive impact (1) of new > leg 
industries, as on silk and rubber, and 
(2) of the depletion, relative to needs, 
of basic resources, as on petroleum 
and lumber. N.P.A.’s figures assume 
no change in our policies on tariffs, 
subsidies, stockpiling. 

Taking the quantities of various 

s figured to be imported in 
950, at full employment, and evalu- 
ating these at 1941 prices, N.P.A. ar- 
rives at an import total of $5,000,- 
000,000, as against 4.4 billions in 
1929, and 2.3 billions in 1939 (av- 
erage import prices in 1939 were 
about 35% below those in 1929, and 
those in 1941 were up almost mid- 
way between the levels of the two 
previous years). 
@ Oil Leads Gains—Here are some of 
N.P.A.’s import projections, for the 


1950 Imports and Exports—A New 


more important commodities (in mil- 
lions of dollars): 

Commodity 1929 1939 1950 
Finished .manufactures.$770 $295 $800 
OO Re eae 7: @& 7 
Woodpulp & newsprint 248 201 400 
Fats & oils.......... 180 84 250 


TS ow snes scpdtine 302 140 180 
NE ork, wt Bake 209 125 170 
Re 241 178 160 


Meat & products..... 62 48 150 
NN ki cet aesiboats 39 22 120 
eee Se te 5c vo paar 2 Fi 16 
eee 77 28 100 
OS PO RA ae 44 20 100 
Diamonds (jewel)... . . 52. 35—«:100 
Hides & skins ........ 137 47 70 
teal PURER TILE 154 44 60 
Pa tik caine sito hs 427 121 50 


It is clear that manufactures will 
continue to play a minor and rela- 
tively diminishing role in our im- 
port picture. The biggest changes 
are shown up at opposite ends of 
the table—a huge rise in oil and a 
precipitate drop in silk. Some of the 
other estimated changes in value are 

rimarily due to differences in prices. 

us, 55% more coffee may be im- 
ory in 1950 than in 1929, but in 

941 prices, the value would be 
down 40%; on the other hand, tin 
imports are figured 20% higher than 
in 1929, on only 8% more tonnage. 
What N.P.A.’s sample list of 44 


Projection s 


commodities does show, in value and Je 
tonnage, is the probable new lines P 
of American import trade. 104 
@ Probable Trends—After estimating to’ 
the import total, and projecting what at 
now seem the probable trends in ; 
“invisible” income  items—tourist 
travel, interest payments, long-term ma 
loans, shipping balances—N.P.A. ad 
res that we could sell 7 billions pai 
of exports to the rest.of the world, a 
as against 5.2 billions in 1929 and 
3.3 billions in 1937. But again, the 
composition would probably be 
changed (the figures in millions of 
dollars): 


2€ynG¢GoeE RS 


1929 1937 1950 
Agricultural goods. $1,693 | $797 $1,000 


Machinery ....... 607 479 2,000 
Automobiles . 
& vehicles ..... 591 §=410=—:1,,200 
Other metals, man- ‘ 
ufactures ..... 537 502 1,100 


Petroleum _prod- 
ucts, chemicals, 
wood & paper, tp 
textiles, etc. ... 1,729 1,111 1,700 


With smaller exports of farm com- 
modities, and a stabilized total in 
other manufactures, the “heavy | 
goods” industries—machinery, autos, 
metals—would have a 150% jump TRu 
in export volume even over 1929, 
and would account for 60% of the 
1950 total. i 
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FRUEHAUF TRAILERS 
DO IT FOR THOMPSON PRODUCTS 


$ix FRUEHAUF TRAILERS... working continuously 
... literally form a “conveyor belt” between the 
plants of Thompson Products, Inc., in Cleveland. 


Thompson has six factories scattered over a 
5-mile area in the industrial section of the city... 
plus the huge new Thompson Aircraft Products 
plant on the outskirts, And, with volume exceeding 
100 million dollars a year, there’s a lot of material 
to be handled ... an average of 24/2 million pounds 
a month to be exact. 


Maintaining precise schedules, the Trailers keep 
material flowing smoothly between the plants. In 
addition, they handle depot distribution of finished 
parts... over 90% of which leave Cleveland by 
motor freight. 


Thompson officials will tell you that without the 
speed and flexibility of Trailer hauling, they could 
never have attained the record production which 
has won them the coveted Army-Navy “E”. In 
their case . .. as in thousands of others in more 
than 100 different kinds of business . . . Truck- 
Trailers are doing work that couldn’t be done as 
well, if at all, by any other method. 


< > 


World's Largest Builders of Truck-Trailers 


FRUEHAUF TRAILER COMPANY © DETROIT 
Service in Principal Cities 
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TRUCK-TRAILERS 


Cany big Loads 
Finished parts are stacked 
on skids and loaded on a 
Fruehauf Trailer. Load weights 
range up to 16 tons ... average 
about 10 tons ... yet they’re pulled 
by trucks which are designed to carry 
only a fraction of that weight. The Truck-Trailer 
hauls 6 skids . . . trucks alone previously carried 
only two. The second Trailer is being loaded with 
processed parts about to go to another plant for fin- 
ishing operations. The loaded bins weigh up to 1500 
pounds each ... and 22 of them ride in one Trailer. 


EEE 


MANEUVERABILITY 
ra By Asset” 
To reach certain loading docks 
in the Thompson plants, the 
Trailers must squeeze up nar- 
row alleys that couldn’t be negotiated by ordinary 
trucks of considerably less capacity. Hinged-in-the- 
middle, a Truck-Trailer turns in the same radius as 
the short-wheelbase truck which pulls it. In fact, at 
one of the Thompson docks, the vehicl iring 
30 feet in length—completely turn around within a 
25-foot circle. This maneuverability in tight places 
also means ease of handling in congested city traffic. 


—V—— 


“SHUTTLE SYSTEM” 
Saves Time and 
Money 


The truck backs in with an empty 

Trailer ... “drops” it . . . then couples on 

to a loaded Fruehauf . . . and immediately starts 

off on another trip. During loading and unloading, 
only the Trailers stand idle. The trucks are on the 
road pulling other Trailers to their destinations. 
This means fewer trucks are needed—because each 
is working constantly. And tie-ups of trucks and 
drivers, during loading and unloading, are eliminated. 


Keep Floor Upkeep Down 


with WHIZ 
Self-Polishing Floor Wax 


It’s easy to give floors 
a waterproof, non-skid, 
lustrous finish with } 
long-wearing WHIZ 
Self-Polishing Floor 
Wax! Spread it on and 
let it dry about twenty 
minutes—you’ll get 
that famous WHIZ lustre without rub- 
bing or buffing. Because this finish is 
water resistant, you can keep it clean 
by damp mopping with a mild solution 
of soap and water. 

WHIZ Wax has superior non-skid 
properties—an important safety factor. 
Use WHIZ Self-Polishing Floor Wax— 
the saving in time and labor will be re- 
flected in lower maintenance costs. 

WHIZ Floor Wax is one of more than 
fifty Maintenance Chemicals (such as 
liquid and concentrated soaps, cleaners, 
floor waxes, metal and furniture pol- 
ishes, disinfectants, insecticides) made 
by Hollingshead. 


ITS A 


A Hllangdhead PRODUCT 


_ Far nome gf nearest distributor write Industrial Division 
R M. Hollingshead Corporation, Camden, New Jersey 
Leader in Moainte Chemicals 


BUY MORE WAR BONDS 


of shutdown. Diamond production this 
year, because of continuing demands of 
industrial users, will match the 1943 
high of $80,000,000. 

my he Farm Equipment—Agricultural 
implement plants, which produced 
2,000 tons of equipment in 1941 and 
13,000 tons last year, are continuing 
expansion—to the point of meeting half 
the country’s needs of some types of 
implements. 

Vith the business community ready 
to back even the most drastic protec- 
tionist policy, government officials are 
investigating the country’s economic po- 
tentials to determine what expanded 
enterprises can exist in a competitive 
postwar climate. For the government 
is convinced that an expanding world 
economy depends upon freer exchange 
of the world’s goods than characterized 
the 1919-1939 period. 

@ Must Stand on Own Feet—Last 
month’s conference of South Africa’s 
Federated Chamber of Industries pro- 
vided a clew to the future. The govern- 
ment is committed to a program of full 
employment and high productivity with 
maximum exports, but is equally deter- 
mined that industry shall stand on its 
own feet against overseas competition. 
An exception may be made for infant 
industries, but only during their infancy. 

Protection will ward off unfair com- 
petition and be of a selective nature. 
It will be subject to government check- 
ing, to determine costs and efficiency 
in protected industries. 
© To Push Exports—Government policy 
calls for aggressive promotion of exports 
and participation in any world economic 
organization designed to iron out exces- 
sive fluctuations in prices and produc- 
tion of raw materials produced in South 
Africa or required for domestic indus- 
tries, in an effort to escape one of the 
chief causes and characteristics of 
cyclical depressions and booms. 

In order better to equip the nation 
for its role in the world economy, the 
government proposes to enlarge its 
technical and statistical staffs, its plan- 
ning agencies, to create a National 
Standards Bureau, and to encourage the 
work of the recently founded Industry 
Research Body. 


POWER PLANT OPENS 


SANTIAGO-Exactly on schedule, 
Chile has dedicated the first section of 
the $2,000,000 Pilmaiquen hydroelec- 
tric plant, an important unit in the 
country’s 18-year electrification program 
(BW—Jan.1'44,p44). 

Pilmaiquen, with present capacity of 
9,000 kw. (its eventual total will be 
48,000 kw.), is actually the smallest of 
the three projects scheduled for com- 
pletion before the end of 1945 by the 
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Corporacion de Fomento de | Prod 
cion (with the financial assistang 
the Export-Import Bank of \Vashi, 
ton). The new plant will supply pow 
and light to the southern farinino pS 
industrial region” from Valdiyi, , 
Puerto Montt. 

Its chief job, however, will jy. 
power a steel mill at Corral and gy 
and textile mills nearby. Next on 4 
construction schedule are the hig (5); 
000,000) Suazal project, and a 175 09 
hp. plant at Abanico, both due to } 
finished by the end of 1945. 

In addition to materials for constr 
tion, now being supplied by U.S, my 
ufacturers, Chile expects its clectrifg 
tion program to increase its need 
all types of machinery and electrig 
equipment from abroad. Internatio, 
General Electric Co. and S. Mor 
Smith Co. built the equipment { 
Pilmaiquen. 


CANADA 


Government Crisis 


Mackenzie King holds i 
a middle course on conscriptios 
issue and stakes his leadershig 
on vote of confidence. 


OTTAWA-—During the 20 years } 
has been Prime Minister of Canad 
(1921-30, 1935-44), the political magi 
of William Lyon Mackenzie King hq 
become legendary. 

But this week Canadians are wonde 
ing if the hat from which he has pulled 
so many rabbits may not at last | 
empty. The worst political storm of h 
career is raging as a result of the resg 
nation of popular Defense Minist 
Jarfies Layton Ralston for insisting t 
conscription be imposed to raise bat! 
needed reinforcements for Canadi 
armies in Europe (BW-—Nov.|! 
pl17). 
@ In the Middle—Prime Minister Kig 
is in a tight spot between a clamor f 
enforcement of the conscription | 
and a political promise of no conscnj 
tion. 

When Parliament met last week § 
was common knowledge that seveq 
cabinet members were bending befot 
the gale of popular favor for sending t™ 
home defense “zombie” army over 
and were threatening to quit unless 
Prime Minister abandoned his sta 
that only volunteers be sent abroad. 
e King’s Predicament—Cabinet resi 
nations would have toppled the Libe 
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emment and compelled Mackenzie 
»’s retirement, or forced him to face 
angry proconscription people of 
ht provinces (Quebec excepted) at 
polls. His party in the House of 
bmmons might have split and de- 
ted him on the issue. 
Reversing his stand would turn the 
id Frenc ch bloc in Commons against 
m, induce resignation of French- 
nadian cabinet ministers, and split 
country on or me lines. 
ompromise Offered—Canadians are 
accustomed to seeing King extricate 
mself that ~ counted on him again. 
, expected im to pass the buck to 
viament and take a neutral position 
melt. The Prime Minister fooled 
one by compromise. 
is is how it works: The zombies 
» made subject to conscription for 
erseas service in such numbers and 
wich times as the government ma 
cree (the initial quota is 16,000). 
But “Volunteers” Welcome—Ordered 
go, and compelled to get going, 
pftees will have the “privilege” ae 
p they're on the vl of volunteering 
; route to shipside, or even after 
{.* Bigeye overseas. If all who are com- 
1S1@iielicd to go “volunteer,” the Prime 
inister will be able to claim fulfill- 
ds ident of his no-conscription pledge, yet 
| reinforcement needs, and justify the 
lit with Ralston who wanted a straight 
shige. 
A law extending conscription to over- 
as service was passed in 1942 after 
popular vote in favor of it. When 
ars hime Minister King met Parliament 
Anad@ist week he read letters he had written 
234 Ralston in early November condemn- 
ng g Ralston’s recommendation that this 
aft law be applied. The next day Kin 
ondewiad to the House an order in x ers 
pulleiplying conscription as Raiston had 
‘st Mloposed, then brought in the new De- 
of se Minister, Gen. “Andy” Mc- 
TegMaughton, to explain how, iis the 
‘nSt@irder, there might be no conscription. 
§ (Mi Then King told the House he would 
balk for a vote of confidence on his war 
iadif@adership. With the Quebec bloc of 
|] 4) members likely to split on the issue, 
,. age betting favored a vote for the wily 
-Kugiifrime Minister. 
Or "Interest Sharp—Meanwhile, Canada 
| 44M large was not taking the squabble dis- 
Isc terestedly, 

The score stood as follows: One con- 
ck @riptionist minister (Ralston) was out, 
cvealind one anticonscriptionist minister 
efoqFrench-Irish Air Minister Charles 
'§ “MPavan Power) resigned in protest over 
csea@iKing’s action of last week. Several Lib- 
S Ora anticonscriptionists in Commons 
stam@iiicrossed the floor” to vote against the 
d. HMovernment. Some Liberal members 
resegcre ready to vote against the govern- 
bealMient for its halfway measures. 
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YOUNG MEN! 7 «2 
Post War Opportunity? 


tis Produc-Trol—the Wassell Organization—a 

poe pa | organization, has shown the 
astest growth in sales volume, top man- 
agement prestige, advertising, sales pro- 
motion, and training of field men in the 
history of office appliances. We have sev- 
eral opportunities available for both Dis- 
tributors and Representatives. Men with 
selling experience and knowledge of busi- 
ness procedures or either one backed b 
én ambition for high earnings and gr 
with a youns organization should write: 
Personne! 


Westport, WASSELL Gaited 
comeeivtt_ORGANIZATION 


Rou AnEAD, AMERICA’ 
...On EWC Wheels, 


Axles, & Mountings! 


— ee <b, 


Make stationary equi ble—and make 
pendable, by using EWC Products. EWC Wheels, 
Axles, and Mountings are backed by over 90 years 
of experience. Write for valuable engineering sug- 
gestions. No obligation. 


Electric Wheel Co., Dept. BW, Quincy, Ill. 


post-war schedules, it will pay you 
to utilize Adeco experience and 
facilities. These specialists in 
hydraulics can help you in two 
important ways: 


Work with you in 
producing pre- 


cision and 
assemblies on a 
contract basis. 

An Wiustrated booklet pre- 
sents the story behind this 
Adeco servic». Write for 
your copy today. 


Assist you in de- 
signing hydraulic 
mechanisms to 
meet your re- 
quirements. 


AIRCRAFT 
4403 NCO 


AND DIESEL EQ 


RTH RAVENSV 
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THE MARKE 
(FINANCE SECTION—PAGE 70) 


The short-lived, but sharp, spell of 

rice weakness that characterized New 
York Stock Exchange dealings about two 
wecks ago, increasing the uneasiness that 
had been gradually accumulating con- 
cerning the basic strength of current 
price levels, hasn’t returned to plague the 
market. 
@ Gradual Advance—Instead, stocks gen- 
erally have since proved able to maintain, 
with some consistency, a creeping ad- 
vance that has finally managed to send 
the Dow-Jones rail stock price average to 
the highest levels since September, 1937, 
and has also proved sufficiently potent, in 
the case of the industrial and utility 
groups, to wipe out a good part of their 
recent losses. 

However, the performance of the rail 
stock average was made possible to a 
considerable extent by the unusual 
strength in the equity issues of the Union 
Pacific, Chesapeake & Ohio, and South- 
ern Pacific systems which sent those tra- 
ditional bellwethers to new seven-year 
highs; thus far its penetration into new 
high ground hasn’t proved much of a 
sensation. 

@ Volume Is Lagging—Daily trading vol- 


ii 


market’s ability to show a rally at 
when so much near-term beari 
present in brokerage circles. ‘Th 
is beginning to suggest to the gr. 


24 7 all the adverse — 
ave been weighed and accept: 


increasing number of investors and 
the market's recent plodding prog 
may prove the start of a worth. 


move to higher levels. 
® Caution Continues—However, 


that clients start using the cash 


they have been building up in 
months. Still worrying th 


summer. 


Therefore, until the stock marke 


shows a convincing ability to 
through this barrier, Wall Strect 


ally, it would seem, is not inclined to 
switch to the bullish side and quite a 
little short-selling is still said to be in 


progress. 


Security Price Averages 


TCSCT Ves 


em is the fact 
that prices remain definitely within the 
range at which the market has met, and 
has been unable to conquer, persistent 
liquidation on many occasions since |g: 


ICSS y Netinit 
ICtior 

p tha Wor 
ahead 5 C 
V an 


few are 
yet convinced sufficiently to recommend 


recent 
crash 
gener- 


Ameri 


One 


ume on the Big Board has been con- This Week Month Yer fare’ ® 
sistently staying at levels well below the Week Ago Ago Ago Sieg 
million-share mark, and the financial Stocks — : ’ My 
district apparently has no intention of ac- eo de eT — or 109.1 st 
cording too much significance to the rail Utility... 647 «544 555 47¢ Milbeives 
break-through untess the industrial aver- Ee a, ’ : ae 
age, still well under its July bull market ““Tidustrial ...120.3 120.6 119.8 1192 Mixes, 
high, can soon show some comparable = Raitroad ....111.8 111.1 110.3 100) Mibave : 
strength. Utility ..... 116.6 116.6 117.0 1149 Wiiolder 
Some of the Street’s stock market stu- Ladi 
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HE TRADING POST 


refinitions—and Shipping 


Words and phrases sometimes take 
, special shades of meaning that do 
ot ft the formal dictionary definitions. 
wo phrases, for example, that are sub- 
t to innumerable interpretations are 
private enterprise” and “subsidies.” 
You know what they mean, and I 
now what they mean, but that is no 
ntee that we agree any more than 
» Basil Harris, President of United 
utes Lines Co. of New York, and 
‘alter Siegerist, President of the 
edart Co. of St. Louis. 
Last summer United States Lines ran 
» advertising campaign to emphasize 
nat some 5,000,000 Americans will 
send on foreign trade for their post- 
: living and that we shall need an 
ive merchant fleet capable of com- 
ting with those of other nations. 
Haris, in a letter to a selected list of 
erican businessmen, closed with: 
One of our primary aims, as you will 
, is to preserve private enterprise.” 
Siegerist replied: 
My definition * * * is that private enter- 
ise consists of a business activity that re- 
ives sufficient remuneration from its cus- 
pmers to pay all of its employees, all of its 
pres, keep abreast of progress, and also 
ve something left over for the stock- 
olders, without subsidies of any kind. I 
wnnot accept a definition of private enter- 
rise that includes a subsidy hom govern- 
pent. This is simply a way of obtaining 
wvoluntary payment from the entire popu- 


tion. 


8 To which, Harris answered: 


Your definition of private enterprise 
yuares entirely with mine. Yet I cannot 
tirely agree with you in your assertion 
hat a company like ours, which receives 
hat you term a “subsidy,” cannot be listed 
§ a private enterprise. Let me explain 
iely why our company is still a private 
nterprise, although it does receive govern- 
hent aid. 
When a ship is being constructed, and 
) order to put the owner on a parity with 
reign competitors, the government ascer- 
what the ship, built in an American 
ard, can be constructed for abroad. Then 
he government gives directly to the ship- 
iider the difference between the foreign 
bst and the domestic cost. That subsidy 
tually goes into the pockets of American 
orkmen in the- form of the higher wages 
ey aac as against the low wages paid 
broad. 
In the operation of ships, the govern- 
ent is supposed to equalize the cost so 
lat in competing with foreign companies 
line like our own will not be at a disad- 
antage. In other words, if an American 
faman receives $100 a month and a British 
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seaman received only $25 a month, the gov- 
ernment is expected to reimburse the com- 
pany $75 so that we may compete on a 
parity. Hence, all of the government aid 
goes to labor and not to the shipping com- 
pany which, in every respect, is a private 
organization. 

Harris pointed out that the tariff is 
sometimes used as a means of achiev- 
ing parity between domestic and for- 
eign production, but Siegerist con- 
tended: 

A tariff is a charge on an import. * * * 
It is really an item that can be justified be- 
cause it is collected from those benefiting 
by the importation. In other words, only 
the users of imported Scotch whisky pay the 
tariff. On the other hand, a subsidy * * * 
is “a government grant to assist a private 
enterprise deemed advantageous to the pub- 
lic.” * * * I would not feel so strongly 
against a subsidy of any kind, if, in each 
instance, the law would be so drawn that 
the subsidy would be obtained from the 
interests involved. 

Although opposed to the artificial 
support of any activity, Siegerist sug- 
gested that one way to place the cost 
of higher operating costs on the firms 
and individuals using transocean ship- 
ping might be to impose a landing 
charge on goods brought to American 
shores in foreign ships. Then, opera- 
tors of other countries could employ 
crews at whatever wage rates they de- 
sired but the cost of delivering the 
goods, including the landing charge, 
would be equal to that charged by the 
American companies. Another alterna- 
tive proposed by ages would call 
for a universal base for compensating 
seamen, to be written into the peace 
treaty. 

Harris agreed that if American lines 
could employ American seamen as 
cheaply as operators of foreign lines 
can hire men there would be no neces- 
sity for an operating subsidy, but this 
is not possible under existing law. 

Space does not permit review here 
of all the points developed in this inter- 
esting exchange on a timely subject. 
But one phase that neither brought out 
seems to me to be important. That is 
the necessity of a strong merchant ma- 
rine as auxiliary to the armed forces. 
Perhaps if the Army and the Navy were 
to determine the tonnage and types of 
ships they deem essential to maintain 
in being at all times, and the extra 
costs were charged to defense—rather 
than called a shipping subsidy—we 
might reduce the area of controversy 
over the place of American shipping 
in international commerce. 

wc. 


Save fuel! 


N hotels, apartment houses, 

schools and large industrial 
buildings, hot water service is a 
costly item of service and main- 
tenance. 


Exactly controlled temperature 
is vital to the highest efficiency and 
the greatest economy. American 
Temperature Regulators avoid the 
waste of too-hot or the nuisance of 
not-hot-enough water. 


Though these fuel-saving instru- 
ments are extremely sensitive to 
temperature changes, they are 
strong, and so simple in design that 
they aave a long life of use with the 
minimum of attention. They have 
that enduring accuracy for which 
all American instruments have won 
their generations’-old reputation. 


We have a circular containing 
photographs and detailed descrip- 
tion of the various sizes and types 
of American Temperature Regula- 
tors. Write for a copy. 


American Glass Dial and 
Recording Thermometers 
are sold by leading distribu- 
tors everywhere. Write to them 
or us for information. 


AMERICAN 


Industrial Instruments 


MANNING, MAXWELL & MOORE, INC. 
BRIDGEPORT 2, CONNECTICUT 

Makers of ‘American’ Industrial Instruments, Hancock Valves, 

Ashcroft Gouges, Consolidoted Safety and Relief Valves. 

Builders of ‘Show-Box' Cranes, ‘Budgit’ and ‘Load Lifter’ Hoists 

ond other lifting specialties. 


THE TREND 


NEW BUDGETS FOR U.S. WORLD TRADE 


Use of the quantitative approach to American world 
trade and investment problems has come a long way in 
the past year or so, beginning with the Commerce Dept.’s 
historical analysis under the title of “The United States 
in the World Economy,” advancing with Commerce’s 
“Foreign Trade After the War,” continuing with the 
Foreign Policy Assn.’s “U.S. Foreign Trade and World 
Economy,” and reaching a new high-water mark in the 
National Planning Assn.’s “America’s New Opportuni- 
ties in World Trade,” published this week (page 114). 


© The starting point of all the analyses is our position 
as the world’s single great creditor nation and as world in- 
dustrial leader, and the premise that we can sell to the 
world as much, but only as much, as we provide it with 
purchasing power with which to buy. The “shortage of 
dollars” arising from the stoppage of our foreign lending 
and our high-tariff restraints on imports runs as the theme 
throughout—explaining much of the _ international 
economic crisis of the early thirties, the gold movement 
to this country in the later thirties, and the continued 
low level of American exports. 

Necessarily, then, the trade analysis begins with the 
supply of dollars—with American imports providing the 
chief item in the supply. The crucial fact is that, his- 
torically, our import volume has been very closely related 
to the level of our own industrial production—since our 
imports are mostly industrial raw materials. From this 
relationship one can estimate how much we might well 
import under conditions of full employment production. 
Assume any given price level, and this import volume 
becomes a dollar total. N.P.A. has refined Commerce’s 
original work by taking into account the development of 
substitute materials on the one hand, and deficiencies in 
basic resources on the other. 

To the import total must be added or subtracted 
“service” items—whatever dollars we might supply, as 
through travel abroad, or might take back, as in interest 
on previous loans. And finally, we must figure in what- 
ever dollars we might supply through long-term invest- 
ments, or through purchases of gold. 

N.P.A. finally figures an export possibility of $7 billion 
—$5 billion paid for by imports, $1 billion by net pur- 
chase of services or gold, and $1 billion by long-term loans 
(figured in 1941 prices, at full employment in 1950). 


@ These estimates assume continuance of our present 
policies on trade and investment. But N.P.A. regards its 
“projected foreign trade budget” as inadequate. On the 
one hand, the world’s needs for capital for reconstruction 
and development are enormous, and might be figured at 
$7 billion’ or $8 billion a year for some time. On the 
other hand, N.P.A. feels that the American economy 


requires still larger exports, because it is maladjusted 
two ways: (1) We have excess capacity in the “hey 
industries—metals, vehicles, machinery—and (2) we ha 
excess savings for domestic investment. Until bg 
difficulties can be gradually straightened out, we cany 
attain full employment, except through larger-s, 
capital lending abroad, which would use up our exc 
savings, and would buy up our excess heavy goods, 

Hence N.P.A. raises its goal for long-term America 
investments abroad from $1 billion to $3 billion, J 
reach this goal, it recommends extension of governme 
authority to underwrite foreign loans—as through th 
Export-Import Bank, say—and acceptance of lower inte 
est rates than those of 20 years ago (since domestic ratg 
are now down sharply). 


¢ “More fundamentally, however,” says the report, “th 
security of foreign investment depends upon measure 
to increase our imports.” In the long run, our loans mug 
be repaid—which means that we must, at some later dat 
buy more than we sell. It is suggested that towards tha 
end we must make a beginning now, by lowering some 
of our tariffs, by stockpiling some strategic raw materi 
imports, and by conserving declining natural resources 
N.P.A. estimates that this start would raise our imports by 
$1 billion, which, together with the added $2 billion of 
investment, would lift our export potential to $10 billion 
That is the trade budget it recommends. And the reasoq 
for choosing a $2 billion figure for increase in investment 
is that the gradual growth of the American econom 
might require just about enough more imports each yea 
to pay for the added interest on $3-billion-a-year loans. 


© Comment, disagreement, speculation can arise at 
points along the course of such a tightly woven argumen 
of historical analysis, projection, and recommendation 
The usual reminder is in order—that N.P.A.’s budgets ag 
projections based on assumptions, and not prediction 
Also, the statistical conclusions are in many ways nef 
and surprising; N.P.A. would be the first to admit they at 
still subject to many variables. Further, some may dé 
agree with N.P.A.’s diagnosis of our domestic imbalances 
in regard to savings and the heavy industries. And so ot 

A more general conclusion is that, however mud 
exports may be our concern, the foreign trade analysi 
begins and ends with imports. We cannot, in the fist 
place, even think about larger exports, in the face of tht 
world trade barriers erected in the thirties, much Ie 
plan an expansion built on capital loans. And necessarily 
it is up to us to take the lead in reducing those barrie 
in expanding imports. 
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